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CHIEF   EVENTS. 


Tlie  names  of  Commanders,  Governors,  &c.,  are  printed  in  Jieavier  type. 


CAPE    PEOVINCE. 


I486.  Dias  discovers  the  Cape. 

1497.  Vasco  da  Gama  sails  round  the 

Cape  and  discovers  Natal. 
1510.  D' Almeida    and    his   followers 

killed  in  Table  Valley. 
1591.  English  ships  begin  to  call  at 

the  Cape. 
1600.  British   Bast    India    Company 

formed. 

1602.  Netherlands   East  India  Com- 
pany formed. 
1620.  British  Flag  hoisted  on  Lion's 

Rump  by  Captains   Shillinge   and 

Fitzherbert. 

1648.  "  Haarlem  "  wrecked  in  Table 
-   Bay. 
1652.  Arrival  of  Riebeek   to  form  a 

provision  station  in  Table  Valley. 
1652-62.  Jan  van  Riebeek. 
1655.  Hottentot's  Holland   and   Oli- 

fant's  River  explored. 

1657.  Free  Burghers  settle  at  Ronde- 
bosch. 

1658.  Slavery    introduced    into    the 
Cape. 

1662-66.  Zacharias  Wagenaar. 
1666.  The  Castle  is  commenced. 
1666-8.  Cornells  van  Quaelberg. 
1668-70.  Jacob  Borghorst. 
1668.  First  fight  with  Bushmen. 
1670-71.  Pieter  Hackius. 
1672.  Land  purchased  from  Hottentots. 
1672-76.  Isbrand  Goske. 

1672.  Burghers  petition  the  Company 
for  free  trade. 

1673.  War     with     Hottentot     chief, 
Gonnema. 

1676-78.  Johan  Bax. 
1679-99.  Simon  van  der  Stel. 
1679.  Stellenbosch  is  founded. 
1685.  Copper  discovered  in  Namaqua- 
land. 


1686.  Wreck  of  the  "  Stavenisse." 
1688.  Arrival  of  the  Huguenots. 
1699-1707.  Adriaan  van  der  Stel. 
1708-11.  Louis  van  Assenburgh. 
1713.  Outbreak  of  small-pox. 
1714-24.  Mauri tz  P.  de  Chavonnes. 
1727-29.  Pieter  G.  Noodt. 
1729.  Punishment  of  deserters. 
1730-37.  Jan  de  la  Fontaine. 
1737.  Wreck   of    eight    Indiamen   in 

Table  Bay. 

1739-51.  Hendrik  Swellengrebel. 
1737.  George  Schmidt  preaches  to  the 

Hottentots. 
1743.  Dutch  churches  built  at  Tulbagh 

and  Malmesbury. 

1746.  District  of  Swellendam  formed. 
1751-71.  Ryk  Tulbagh. 
1752.  Country  explored  as  far  as  river 

Keiskama. 

1755.  Sumptuary  Laws. 
1755.  Second  outbreak  of  small-pox. 
1755.  Wreck  of  "  Doddington." 
1770.  Gamtoos    River    declared    the 

eastern  boundary  of  the  Cape. 
1771-85.  Joachim  van  Plettenberg. 
1773.  Woltemade    heroically   rescues 

fourteen  sailors. 
1779,  Capt.     Gordon     explores     the 

Orange  River. 

1779.  Farmers     again    petition    for 
liberty  to  trade. 

1780.  The  Great  Fish  River,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Ama-Xosa,  is  pro- 
claimed the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Colony. 

1780.  The  Ama-Xosa  raid  the  Zuur- 

veld. 
1780.  England   and    France   contend 

for  the  Cape. 

1782.  Wreck  of  the  "  Grosvenor." 
1785-91.  Cornells  van  de  Graaff. 
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Chief  Events. 


1786.  District  of  Graaff  Reinet  formed. 
1792-93.  Nederburgh   and  Frykenius, 

Commissioners. 
1793.  The    Ama  -  Xosa    attempt    to 

occupy  the  Zuurveld. 
1793-95.  Sluysken,  Commissioner. 
1795.  Rebellion  of  Burghers  at  Graaff 

Reinet  and  Swellendam. 

1795.  The  British  take  the  Cape. 
1795-97.  General  Craig. 

1796.  Lucas  with   a  Dutch  fleet  at- 
tempts to  recover  the  Cape. 

1797-98.  Earl  Macartney. 
1799.  Rescue  of  Jaarsveld. 
1799.  Outbreak  of  Hottentots. 
1799-1801.  Sir  George  Yonge. 

1802.  Peace  of  Amiens. 

1803.  Van  der  Walt  killed. 

1803.  The  British  give  up  the  Cape  to 

the  Dutch. 
1803-06.  Jan  Willem  Janssens. 

1806.  British  take  the  Cape  a  second 
time. 

1807-11.  Earl  Caledon. 

1807.  Oceanic  slave  trade  abolished. 
1809.  Col.   Collins  discovers  Caledon 

River. 
1811.  Earl  Caladon  establishes  circuit 

courts. 

1811-14.  Sir  John  Cradock. 
1811.  Ama-Xosa  expelled  from  Zuur- 
veld. 

1814.  Treaty    of    Paris.      The    Cape 
ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

1814-26.  Lord  Charles  Somerset. 

1815.  Slachter's  Nek  Rebellion. 
1815.  Mail  service  from  England  com- 
menced. 

1818.  Battle    of    Amalinde    between 
Gaika  and  Ndlambe. 

1819.  Makana  attacks  Grahamstown. 

1820.  Arrival  of  British  settlers. 

1824.  Struggle  for  liberty  of  the  Press. 

1825.  First    steamer,    "  Enterprise," 
arrives  at  Table  Bay. 

1825.  The  Governor's  power  limited  by 

appointment  of  Council  of  Advice. 
1826-33.  Sir  Lowry  Cole. 

1828.  Ordinance  No.  50  passed. 

1829.  South  African  College  opened. 
1834-38.  Sir  B.  D'Urban. 

1834.  Legislative  Council  established. 
1834.  Emancipation  of  slaves. 


1834.  War  with  Hintza. 

1836.  Lord  Glenelg  restores  the  neu- 
tral territory  to  the  natives. 

1 836-38.  Emigration  of  Dutch  farmers 
to  the  north. 

1838-44.  Sir  George  Napier. 

1839.  Establishment  of  Public  School 
system  of  Education. 

1844-46.  Sir  P.  Maitland. 

1846-47.  War  of  the  axe. 

1846-47.  Sir  H.  Pottlnger. 

1847-52.  Sir  H.  Smith. 

1849.  Anti-convict  agitation. 

1850-52.  War  of  Umlanjeni. 

1852-54.  Sir  G.  Cathcart. 

1852.  Wreck  of  "  Birkenhead." 

1852.  Battle  of  Berea. 

1854-61.  Sir  G.  Grey. 

1854.  Angora  goats  introduced  into 
the  Cape. 

1854.  Parliamentary  institutions 
granted. 

1857.  Cattle  killing  mania  of  the 
Ama-Xosa. 

1859.  First  railway  made  from  Cape- 
town to  Wellington. 

1860.  First  Telegraph  line  opened  from 
Capetown  to  Simonstown. 

1861-70.  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse. 
1865.  The  Kei  River  proclaimed  the 

eastern  boundary  of  the  Colony. 
1865.  British    Kaffraria    annexed   to 

the  Cape. 

1867.  Discovery  of  diamonds. 

1868.  Basutoland,  at  the  request  of 
Moshesh,  taken  under  British  pro- 
tection. 

1870-77.  Sir  H.  Barkly. 

1872.  Responsible  government  estab- 
lished ;  Mr.  Molteno  first  Premier. 

1874.  The  Cape  divided  into  seven 
electoral  circles  to  return  members 
to  the  Legislative  Council. 

1877-80.  Sir  Bar-tie  Frere. 

1877.  War  between  Ama-Xosa  and 
Fingos.  Sandile  shot. 

1877.  Mr.  G.  Sprigg,  Premier. 

1879.  Disarmament  Act  enforced. 

1880.  Basutos  resist  the  Disarmament 
Act. 

1880-89.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson. 
1884.  Basutoland     made     a     Crown 
Colony. 


Chief  Events. 


1884.  Mr.  T.  Scanlen,  Premier. 

1884.  Sir  T.  Upington,  Premier. 

1885.  Sir  C.  Warren's  expedition  into 
Bechuanaland. 

1889-94.  Lord  Loch. 

1889.  Customs  Union  formed. 

1890.  Mr.  C.  Ehodes,  Premier. 
1890.  Mashonaland  occupied. 

1892.  Property  qualification  of  fran- 
chise raised  from  £25  to  £75. 

1893.  Overthrow  of  Lobengula. 

1894.  Vote  by  ballot  in  parliamentary 
elections  adopted. 

1894.  Pondoland  annexed. 


1894-7.  Lord  Rosmead. 

1896.  Sir  G.  Sprigg,  Premier. 

1896.  Bechuanaland  annexed. 

1897.  Outbreak  of  rinderpest. 

1897.  Sir  A.  Milner. 

1898.  Rebellion  of  Bechuana  chiefs— 
Galishwe,  Toto  and  Luka  Jantje. 

1899.  Mr.  Schreiner,  Premier. 

1900.  Invasion   of  the  Cape   by    the 
Dutch  Republican  forces. 

1900.  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  Premier. 

1901.  Sir   W.    F.     Hely  -  Hutchinson. 
1903.  Dr.  Jameson,  Premier. 

1908.  Hon.  J.  X.  Merriman,  Premier. 


NATAL   AND    ZULULAND. 


1805.  Tshaka  commences  his  merci- 
less career  of  conquest. 
1828.  Tshaka  is  murdered  by  Dingaan. 

1837.  Dutch  emigrant  farmers  enter 
Natal. 

1838.  Dingaan  murders  Retief    and 
his  companions. 

1838.  Dingaan    is    defeated    by    the 
Dutch  at  Blood  River. 

1839.  Dutch    proclaim    Republic    of 
Natalia. 

1843.  Natal  becomes  British  territory. 
1845-50.  Mr.  Martin  West. 
1852.  Sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee  grow- 
ing commenced. 
1850-56.  Mr.  B.  C.  Pine. 
1856-64.  Mr.  John  Scott. 
1864-67.  Col.  Maclean. 
1867-72.  Mr.  R.  W.  Keate. 
1872-73.  Mr.  A.  Musgrave. 
1873-75.  Sir  B.  C.  Pine. 
1873.  Revolt  of  Langalibalele. 
1875-80.  Sir  H.  E.  Bulwep. 

1878.  War  with  Cetewayo. 

1879.  Defeat    of    British    forces    at 
Isandhlwana. 


1879.  Defeat  of  Zulus  at  Ulundi. 

1880-81.  Sir  P.  Colley. 

1881.  Death  of  Sir  P.  Colley  at  Majuba 
Hill. 

1882-86.  Sir  H.  E.  Bulwep. 

1886-89.  Sir  A.  Haveloek. 

1887.  Zululand  declared  British  terri- 
tory. 

1889-93.  Sip  C.  B.  Mitchell. 

1893.  Responsible  Government  grant- 
ed. 

1893.  Sir  W.  F.  H.  Hutchinson. 

1899-1900.  Siege  of  Ladysmith  by  the 
Republican  forces. 

1901.  Sir  H.  E.  MeCallum. 

1902.  Districts  of  Vryheid  and  Utrecht 
added  to  Natal. 

1906.  Zulu  rising  under  Bambata  and 
Siginandi. 

1907.  Dinizulu   arrested    for   alleged 
conspiracy,  and  pleads  not  guilty. 

1907.  Sir  Matthew  Nathan. 

1908.  Explosion     in     Glencoe     coal 
mine,  12  Europeans  and  64  Natives 
killed. 


OEANGE   FBEE    STATE. 


1836.  Dutch  emigrant  farmers  settle 
between  Orange  and  Vaal  Rivers. 

1844.  Disputes  with  Griquas  about 
boundaries. 

1848.  British  sovereignty  proclaimed 
over  the  country. 

1848.  Battle  of  Boomplaats. 


1850.  War  with  Basutoa. 

1854.  Abandonment  of  Orange  River 

sovereignty  and    establishment   of 

Orange  Free  State. 
1854-55.  Josias  P.  Hoffman,  Pres. 
1855-59.  J.  N.  Boshoff,  Pres. 
1856.  War  with  Basutos. 


Chief  Events. 


OEANGE   FEEE   STATE— continued. 


1860-63.  Marthinus     W.      Pretorius, 

Pres. 

1864-88.  Sir  John  Brand,  Pres. 
1867.  Second  war  with  Basutos. 
1869.  Land  dispute  with  Waterboer. 
1884.  Barolong  territory  annexed. 


1889-96.  F.  W.  Reitz,  Pres. 
1896.  Mr.  T.  Steyn,  Pres. 

1899.  War  with  Great  Britain. 

1900.  Proclaimed  British  territory. 
1907.  Responsible  Government  grant- 
ed. 


THE    TEANSVAAL. 


1838.  Dutch  farmers  cross  the  Vaal 
River. 

1848.  Arrival  of  Andries  Pretorius 
and  his  party. 

1852.  Sand  River  convention. 

1857.  Pretorius  and  Paul  Kruger  in- 
vade the  Free  State. 

1860-63.  Civil  strife. 

1864-72.  M.  W.  Pretorius,  Pres. 

1872-77.  T.  F.  Burgers,  Pres. 

1877.  The  country  declared  British 
territory. 

1880.  The  Dutch  commence  the  War 
of  Independence. 

1881.  British     troops     defeated     at 
Laing's  Nek,  Ingogo,  and  Majuba. 

1881.  Restoration   of   South   African 
Republic. 

1882.  S.  J.  P.  Kruger,  Pres. 


1890.  Discovery  of  gold  at  Barberton 

and  Witwatersrand. 
1895.  Insurrection  in  Johannesburg. 

Jameson's  raid. 

1899.  War  with  Great  Britain. 

1900.  Proclaimed  British  territory. 

1901.  Lord      Milner,      High     Com- 
missioner and  Governor  of  Trans- 
vaal. 

1902.  Peace  signed  at  Pretoria. 

1903.  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain  visits 
South  Africa  and  delivers  important 
speeches  in  all  chief  towns. 

1904.  Chinese  labourers  imported  to 
work  the  gold  mines. 

1905.  Lord     Selborne,    High     Com- 
missioner. 

1906.  Responsible  Government  grant- 
ed. 


THE   UNION   OP 

1909.  Draft  Act  to  unite  Cape  Colony, 
the  Transvaal,  Natal  and  Orange 
Free  State  drawn  up. 

1909.  Draft  Act  approved  by  all  the 
South    African    Parliaments    and 
assented  to   by  the  Imperial   Par- 
liament. 

1910.  The    Union  effected   May  31, 
the  anniversary    of    the  Peace   of 
Vereeniging. 


SOUTH  AFEICA. 

1910.  Lord  Gladstone,  the  first 
Governor-General  of  the  Union. 

1910.  Rt.  Hon.  Louis  Botha, 
Premier. 

1912.     Defence  Act  passed. 

1914.  Lord      Buxton      appointed 
Governor-General. 

1915.  Conquest  of  Damaraland. 


HISTORY  OF  CAPE  PROVINCE 


Lesson  i.— Portuguese  Discovery. 

1.  Portuguese  Explorers. — A  year  after  Henry  Tudor  was 
crowned  King  of  England  on  Bosworth  Moor,  three  little  ships 
of  not  more  than  fifty  tons  each  sailed  from  Lisbon,  under  the 
command  of  Bartholomew  Dias,  one  of  the  bravest  of  Portuguese 
captains.  His  object  was  to  find  if  possible  a  sea-way  to  India 


CAPETOWN   AND   TABLE   MOUNTAIN   FROM   THE   BAY. 

round  Africa.  India  has  always  had  a  great  fascination  for  both 
the  trader  and  the  traveller.  It  is  a  land  of  crowded  cities  and 
gorgeous  temples,  of  silks  and  spices,  of  gold  and  pearls  and 
diamonds.  The  traffic  with  India  was  a  profitable  one,  and  had 
hitherto  been  cr.rried  on  by  the  merchants  of  Venice,  by  means  of 
Arab  traders,  overland,  involving  a  long  and  toilsome  journey 
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across  Asia,  as  all  goods  had  to  be  conveyed  on  the  backs  of 
horses  or  camels.  An  easier  way  to  the  East  was  sought  by  sea  ; 
and  in  this  work  of  exploration  the  Portuguese  were  the  most 
daring.  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  known  as  the  "  Navigator," 
trained  crews  and  captains  to  face  the  perils  of  distant  and 
unknown  seas.  Each  year  their  small,  uncomfortable  ships  crept 
farther  down  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  In  1484  Diego  Cam  sailed 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Congo. 

[Prince  Henry  combined  religious  zeal  with  commercial  enterprise. 
Mohammedan  hordes  of  Turks  and  Arabs,  after  a  long  siege,  had  taken  Con- 
stantinople in  1453,  and  overrun  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  In  1458,  they  had 
captured  Athens  and  menaced  Vienna.  For  centuries  the  Moors  had  held 
possession  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Spain.  A  seaway  to  India  would  cut 
off  the  wealth  that  the  invaders  derived  from  the  overland  trade,  and  afford 
opportunity  for  attacking  them  in  the  rear.  The  time  came,  in  1509,  when 
the  Portuguese  ships  defeated  the  Sultan  of  Egypt's  Red  Sea  Fleet,  and 
swept  Moslem  ships  off  the  Indian  Ocean.] 


CAPE   POINT. 


2.  Dias  discovers  the  Cape,  1486. — Bartholomew  Dias,  with  his 
three  small  ships,  left  the  Tagus  in  August,  1486.  After  a  long  and 
dreary  voyage  he  discovered,  far  south  of  the  Equator,  a  desolate- 
looking  inlet,  now  called  Angra  Pequena  (  =  Little  Bay),  where  he 
erected  a  marble  cross.  Here  he  remained  several  days  to  recruit 
tbe  strength  of  his  weary  sailors.  Then  he  ventured  again  to  sea, 
but  a  violent  storm  arose  from  tho  north-west,  and  for  thirteen  days 
his  tiny  vessels  ran  before  it,  and,  unknown  to  him,  were  driven 
past  the  Cape.  Upon  again  seeking  the  land  by  steering  eastward, 
he  failed  to  find  any,  and  therefore  sailed  northward,  till,  to  his 
great  joy,  he  saw  the  coast  near  Flesh  Bay,  close  to  the  Gouritz 


Discovery  and  Occupation. 


Eiver.  He  proceeded  to  Algoa  Bay,  where  he  placed  a  cross  on 
an  island  ever  since  called  St.  Croix  (Holy  Cross).  He  sailed  as 
far  as  the  Great  Fish  Eiver  mouth,  and  would  have  gone  farther, 
but  his  sailors  refused.  "  We  have  faced  great  storms,"  they  said. 
"  We  are  worn  out  with  severe  labour ;  our  store  of  provisions  is 
getting  low."  Dias  yielded,  and  on  his  return  voyage  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  bold  southern  headland  which,  on  account  of  the 
tempests,  he  called  "  The  Cape  of  Storms."  But  when  he  reached 
Lisbon  and  reported  what  he  had  done,  King  John  II.,  in  the 
belief  that  now  the  long  coveted  sea-way  to  India  had  been  found, 
called  it  "  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 

3.  Da  Gama  discovers  Natal,  1497. — For  eleven  years  the  Portu- 
guese made  no  use  of  their  important  discovery.  Christopher 
Columbus,  attempting  to  reach  India  by  sailing  westward,  had 
made  his  famous 
voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
the  thoughts  of  men 
were  turned  towards 
the  new  world  of  the 
Americas.  But  in 
1497,  Vasco  da  Gama 
sailed  from  Portugal 
to  follow  up  the  dis- 
coveries of  Dias. 
On  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture, in  the  pre- 
sence of  assembled 
thousands,  the  priests 
offered  prayers  for 
the  success  of  his  expedition.  He  rounded  the  Cape,  passed 
Algoa  Bay,  and  on  the  25th  of  December  came  in  sight  of  a 
country  of  beautiful  grass-covered  hills,  which  he  called  Natal,  the 
Portuguese  word  for  Christmas.  He  sailed  northward  to  Mozam- 
bique, and  then  with  the  aid  of  an  Arab  pilot  struck  boldly  across 
the  Indian  Ocean,  being  the  first  European  to  reach  India  by  sea. 
So  the  ocean-way  to  the  East  was  found  at  last.  The  fame  of 
his  voyage  spread  rapidly  over  Europe,  and  Da  Gama  was  hailed 
as  the  rival  of  Columbus.  The  Portuguese  rapidly  developed 
their  trade  with  the  East,  and  acquired  many  of  the  richest 
islands  and  a  great  extent  of  the  coast  of  India.  Venice,  the  city 
of  marble  palaces  and  merchant  princes,  sank  into  decay,  and 
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for  one  hundred  years  Portugal  was  the  most  prosperous  com- 
mercial power  in  Europe. 

4.  Da  Saldanha  visits  Table  Bay,  1503. — Saldanha,  a  Portuguese 
commander,  discovered  the  opening  in  the  coast  now  known  as 
Table  Bay.     He  climbed  to  the  summit  of  a  gigantic  flat-topped 
mass  of  rock  overlooking  the  Bay  which  he  called  Table  Mountain. 
For  a  hundred  years  the  bay  at  its  base  was  called  "  Saldanha's 
Watering  Place,"  but  in  1601  a  Dutch  captain,  Admiral  Spilbergen, 
changed  the  name  to  Table  Bay.     The  name  of  Saldanha  Bay  was 
given  to  an  inlet  to  the  North. 

5.  D'Almeida  and  his  followers  are  killed  in  Table  Valley,  1510. 

— At  a  very  early  period  the  Portuguese  and  the  Natives  came 
into  deadly  collision.  Francisco  D'Almeida  was  the  first  Viceroy 
of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East,  and  on  his  voyage 
home,  full  of  honours,  he  called  at  Table  Bay  in  order  to  obtain 
fresh  meat  and  water.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  men 
clad  in  the  armour  of  the  period.  They  were  attacked  by  the 
Hottentots,  but  breastplate  and  sword  proved  no  match  for 
assagais  and  arrows.  Some  escaped  to  their  boats,  but  D'Almeida 
and  sixty-five  of  his  men  were  left  dead  on  the  spot  where  the 
Grand  Parade  now  stands.  After  this  the  Portuguese  shunned  a 
country  in  which  great  peril  was  incurred  and  little  profit  could  be 
gained.  But  as  they  sailed  past  in  sight  of  the  coast  they  gave 
names  to  the  chief  capes  and  bays.  Some  of  the  names  were 
taken  from  the  calendar  of  their  church,  as  St.  Helena  Bay, 
St.  Francis  Bay;  some  were  named  after  their  famous  sea- 
captains,  as  Saldanha  Bay,  Dias  Point ;  but  other  names  em- 
bodied \a  local  peculiarity,  as  Cape  Agulhas  (needles),  Cape  Eecife 
(reef),  Algoa  Bay  (Bay  of  the  Lagoon). 

6.  The  English   begin  to  visit  the   Cape,  1591. — In  the  long 
voyage  between  Europe  and  India,  often  occupying  ten  months, 
the  sailors  lived  chiefly  on  hard  biscuit  and  salt  meat,  and   in 
consequence  they  suffered  severely  from  scurvy,  a  foul  and  often 
fatal   disease.      The   remedy   was   fresh    meat,   which   could    be 
obtained  from  the  Hottentots,  and   fresh  water,  of   which  there 
was  abundance  in  Table  Valley.     Admiral  Eaymond,  with  three 
ships,  called  on  his  way  to  India  in  1591.     The  sick  were  landed, 
and  trade  was  opened  with  the  Natives.     The  price  of  an  ox  was 
two  knives;   of  a  sheep  one  knife.     In   1600   the   English   East 
India   Company   was   formed,   and    English   ships    called    more 
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frequently.  In  1G02  Admiral  Lancaster  arrived  with  the  first 
East  India  fleet,  and  stayed  in  Table  Valley  for  two  months 
recruiting  his  scurvy-stricken  sailors.  Forty-two  oxen  and  a 
thousand  sheep  were  obtained  for  a  few  pieces  of  hoop-iron,  which, 
said  Captain  Jourdaio,  "is  the  best  moneye  the  Natives  doe 
most  esteeme." 

7.  The    Cape    is    proclaimed    British    Territory,    1620. — Two 

English  captains,  Shillinge  and  Fitzherbert,  called  at  Table  Bay, 
in  1620,  on  their  way  to  Surat,  in  India,  and  having  hoisted 
the  British  flag  on  the  hill  now  called  the  "  Lion's  Bump," 
they  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  James  I. 
of  England,  for  "  the  certain  refreshment  of  the  fleets,"  and  the 
profit  of  "  whale  fishery."  So  the  British  was  the  first  European 
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A     SHIP'S     LETTER    STONE,     AFTERWARDS     BUILT    IN 
THE   CASTLE   WALL. 

flag  hoisted  at  the  Cape.  But  the  annexation  was  never  con- 
firmed. The  directors  of  the  British  East  India  Company  pre- 
ferred the  island  of  St.  Helena  as  a  place  of  call. 

8.  A  Primitive  Post-Office. — For  many  years  Table  Bay  became 
a  port  of  call  for  fresh  meat  and  water  for  all  vessels  trading 
between  Europe  and  India,  and  they  obtained  from  the  Hottentots 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  captains  and  their  crews  adopted  the  plan 
of  leaving  their  letters  on  shore,  stowed  safely  away  under  stones 
which  were  engraved  with  the  vessel's  name.  Here  the  letters 
remained  till  the  next  ship  called  and  took  them  away  to  Europe 
or  India,  and  left  other  letters  for  the  next  vessel.  But  no  attempt 
was  made  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  country. 
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Lesson  2. — Dutch  Occupation. 

[The  religious  revolt  of  the  16th  century  known  as  the  Reformation  rent 
Europe  in  twain.  The  English,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Huguenots  of  France 
embraced  the  Reformed  Faith,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  a  fierce  conflict  with 
Spain  and  the  rest  of  France  that  adhered  to  the  Pope.  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
determined  to  subjugate  Holland  and  England  to  the  Papacy.  In  1567  the 
Duke  of  Alva  and  10,000  Spanish  soldiers  were  sent  to  subdue  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  "Invincible  Armada"  sailed  in  1588  to  conquer  England. 
Storm  and  battle  destroyed  the  Armada,  and  the  dogged  resistance  of  the 
Dutch  repelled  all  the  onslaughts  of  Alva's  troops.] 

1.  How  the  Dutch  were  stimulated  to  trade  with  the  East. — 

Enraged  at  this  defeat,  Philip  II.,  who  had  seized  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  excluded  all  Dutch  ships  from  Lisbon  harbour,  where 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  call  for  Indian  goods.  This  was  a 
fatal  .step  for  Portugal.  Cornelius  Houtman,  who  had  resided  at 
Lisbon,  returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  gave  such  a  glowing  account 
of  the  profit  of  the  Indian  trade  that  nine  merchants  of  that  city 
formed  themselves  into  a  company,  and  sent  out  to  Java  four 
ships,  which  returned  richly  laden  with  pepper,  nutmegs,  mace, 
and  cotton  goods.  This  success  was  followed  by  the  formation  of 
trading  companies  in  all  the  large  towns  of  Holland. 

2.  The  Netherlands  East  India  Company  is  formed,  1602.— 

Unrestricted  competition  might  make  the  trade  in  spices  unprofit- 
able, so  the  small  companies  united  to  form  the  "  Netherlands 
East  India  Company."  Only  a  powerful  corporation  could  build 
and  arm  ships  able  to  defeat  the  Portuguese  and  to  repel  pirates. 
In  England  and  France  similar  companies  were  formed,  so  that 
not  only  Dutch  but  English  and  French  ships  sailed  round  the 
Cape  and  took  the  trade  from  Portugal.  For  many  years  the 
Netherlands  Company  was  far  the  most  successful,  and  it  brought 
immense  wealth  to  Holland.  The  greater  part  of  the  traffic  with 
Java,  India  and  China  passed  into  its  hands,  and  Amsterdam 
became  the  busiest  port  in  Europe.  The  governing  body  of  the 
Netherlands  Company  was  called  the  "  Council  of  Seventeen," 
which  met  at  Amsterdam  and  Zealand,  but  a  subordinate  council 
was  formed  at  Batavia,  in  Java,  and  there  the  Governor-General 
of  the  Company's  possessions  resided. 

3.  The    "Haarlem"    is    wrecked  in   Table  Bay,   164S.— The 
Haarlem,  one  of  the  finest  vessels  in  the  Company's  service,  was 
driven  ashore  in  Table  Bay  by  a  violent  gale.     The  crew  reached 
the  shore  in  safety,  and  having  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  yearly 
fleet  from  India,  they  enclosed  a  plot  of  ground  and  sowed  seeds 
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that  they  had  saved  from  the  wreck,  and  grew  cabbages  and 
onions ;  they  also  bought  meat  by  barter  from  the  Natives,  and 
five  months  passed  pleasantly  away,  until  the  arrival  of  the  home- 
ward-bound ships  from  India.  Upon  returning  to  Holland  two 
of  the  crew,  Janz  and  Proot,  urged  the  Council  of  Seventeen  to 
establish  a  provision  station  at  the  Cape.  "  Table  Valley,"  they 
said,  "  is  a  pleasant  spot.  Vegetables  can  be  easily  grown  ;  cattle 
and  sheep  can  be  purchased  from  the  Natives  ;  the  Bay  teems 
with  fish,  and  occasionally  whales  are  seen;  the  land  abounds 
with  game."  In  those  days  ships  were  so  clumsy  that  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  sailors  were  required  to  manage  the  sails ;  and 
in  the  three  months'  voyage  from  Holland  to  the  Cape  a  vessel 
frequently  lost  fifty  of  her  crew  from  scurvy.  No  trade,  however 
profitable,  could  bear  this  loss  of  life.  A  provision  station,  midway 
to  India,  where  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  could  be  obtained,  was  an 
absolute  necessity ;  and  after  a  year's  deliberation  the  Council  of 
Seventeen  decided  to  establish  one  in  Table  Valley. 

Jan  van  Riebeek,  Commander,  1652-1662. 

He  was  sent  out  with  the  rank  of  the  commander  of  a  ship. 

4.  The  Netherlands  East 
India  Company  establishes 
a  provision  station  in  Table 
Valley,  1652.— Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1651  three 
ships,  the  Dromedaris,  the 
Reigcr,  and  the  Goede  Hoop, 
with  one  hundred  workmen 
on  board,  were  sent  out 
from  Holland  to  the  Cape 
under  the  command  of  Jan 
van  Kiebeek,  a  ship's  sur- 
geon. He  knew  Table  Bay 
well,  having  frequently 
landed  there.  He  was 
passionate,  but  brave  and 
industrious,  and  admirably 
suited  for  pioneering  work. 
He  and  his  men  received  COMMANDEB  VAN  RIEBEEK. 

instructions  from  the  Council  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetables  and  fruits.  They  were  also  to  gain  the 
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good-will  of  the  Natives,  as  from  them  both  cattle  and  sheep 
would  have  to  be  purchased.  After  a  voyage  of  one  hundred 
and  four  days,  the  ships  dropped  anchor  in  Table  Bay  on 
April  7,  1652,  and,  having  landed,  the  first  act  of  Riebeek  and 
his  followers  was  to  proclaim  the  country  Dutch  territory,  and 
next  to  beseech  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  their  work.  They 
then  proceeded  to  erect,  on  a  site  to  the  rear  of  the  present 
General  Post  Office,  an  earthen  fort  as  "a  stronghold  against 
any  attempts  of  the  savages."  Under  its  protection  wooden 
houses  were  put  up;  and  a  hospital  was  erected,  which  un- 
fortunately was  soon  required.  The  country  was  dry  and 
barren  after  the  heat  of  summer.  The  new  settlers  had 
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still  to  live  on  the  ship's  salted  provisions,  and  scurvy  rapidly 
thinned  their  numbers.  But  when  the  rains  came  gardens  were 
laid  out.  Peas,  beans,  radishes,  lettuce  and  cabbages  grew  quickly, 
and  the  health  of  the  people  improved.  Sheep  and  cattle  were 
bought  from  the  Hottentots  for  brass  wire,  beads,  and  tobacco. 
Rabbits  were  placed  on  Eobben  Island  to  increase  the  food  supply. 
When,  nine  months  later,  the  Goede  Hoop  left  Table  Bay,  Van 
Eiebeek  gave  a  dinner  to  the  officers,  which  consisted,  he  says 
with  not  a  little  pride,  "  entirely  of  chickens  reared  at  the  Cape, 
peas,  potherbs,  asparagus  as  thick  as  the  finger,  and  lettuce  as 
compact  as  a  cabbage."  Riebeek  was  eager  to  find  out  what  was 
suitable  to  the  new  country.  Woolled  sheep  and  pigs  were 
imported  from  Holland ;  vines  from  the  Rhine  valley ;  maize  or 
mealies  from  Guinea ;  and  horses  from  Java.  He  laid  out  a 
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vineyard  at  Wynberg ;  he  advocated  whale  hunting  for  the  sake  of 
the  oil ;  he  even  proposed  the  domestication  of  the  ostrich.  At 
Dassen  Island  and  Saldanha  Bay  large  numbers  of  seals  were 
killed,  and  their  skins  sold  in  Europe  at  a  high  profit. 

[At  the  time  that  Van  Riebeek  established  a  provision  station  at  Table  Bay, 
the  Netherlands  Company  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  Fifty  years  of 
the  Eastern  trade  had  enriched  its  shareholders  and  made  Holland  prosperous. 
The  Dutch  became  great  sea-carriers  and  explorers,  employing  more  than  4,000 
ships  ;  whilst  deep-sea  fishing,  ship  building,  and  the  making  of  pottery  were 
important  national  industries.  The  names  of  Tasman,  Hudson  and  Van 
Dieman  recall  voyages  in  which  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  Australia,  first 
known  as  New  Holland,  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  Hudson's  Bay,  in  North 
America,  were  discovered  by  famous  Dutch  captains.] 


Lesson  3. — First  Steps  towards  Expansion. 

1.  The  Hottentots  and  Bushmen. — Van  Eiebeek  found  the  adjacent 
country  occupied  by  tribes  of  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  who  had 
occupied  South  Africa  for  many  centuries.      The  Hottentots  were 
of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  dwelt  in  huts  covered  with  reed 
mats.     They  possessed  long-horned  cattle  and  hairy  thick-tailed 
sheep,  and  lived  on   milk,  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  wild  plants. 
Their  language  abounded  with  clicks.     The  more  skilful  of  them 
could  smelt  iron,  which  they  manufactured  into  spear  heads.    Some 
of  the  Hottentot  clans  had  lost  their  cattle  in  war,  and  had  become 
reduced  to  great  poverty.     The  most  degraded  of  these  were  the 
Beachrangers,  who  roamed  along  the  shore  and  lived  on  shell-fish 
and  offal.     The  Bushmen  were  an  inferior  race,  of  small  stature, 
generally  less  than  four  feet  in  height.     They  were  keen  hunters, 
and  killed  game  with  poisoned  arrows.      They  dwelt  chiefly  in 
mountain   caves,    which    they   adorned    with   rude    paintings   of 
antelopes,   ostriches,  giraffes,  &c.     They  owned   no   animals   but 
dogs,  and  lived  on  roots,  locusts,  and  game. 

2.  Progress  of  the  Settlement. — When  the  provision  station  was 
first  established  at  the  Cape,   the  surrounding  country  swarmed 
with  wild  animals,  which  gave   the  settlers  considerable  trouble. 
The  cattle  were  devoured  by  "  furious  lions,"  whose  roaring  could 
be  heard  every  night  from  the  walls  of  the  Fort ;  and  one  evening 
Eiebeek  suddenly  met  one  in  his  garden ;  the  sheep  were  destroyed 
by  leopards,  though  watch  was  kept  outside  and  inside  the  kraal. 
Wild  cats  killed  the  ducks  and  geese.    The  flint  guns  of  the  period 
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were  awkward  to  handle,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  shoot  the 
ravenous  beasts.  To  add  to  the  troubles  of  the  settlers,  violent 
north-west  winds  ruined  their  crops  when  in  the  ear,  and  destroyed 
the  newly-erected  buildings.  The  stores  of  food  occasionally  ran 
low  and  sometimes  the  people  were  allowed  only  two  meals 
a  day.  On  one  occasion  the  purser  was  cursed  for  serving 
out  penguin  instead  of  pork;  for  which  the  offender,  Van 
Vogelaar,  was  punished  with  a  hundred  blows  from  the  butt-end 
of  a  musket.  The  Hottentots  became  hostile  when  they  found  the 
Dutch  had  come  to  settle  on  the  soil.  One  day  whilst  Chaplain 
Wylant  was  preaching,  the  Beachrangers  killed  the  European 
cattle-herd  and  stole  forty-two  head  of  cattle ;  "  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  all  gone  at  once,"  laments  Eiebeek.  The  sentries  at 
the  Fort  were  doubled,  and  the  workmen  moved  about  with 
guns  in  their  hands.  The  settlers  persevered,  and  slowly 
success  was  won.  They  ploughed  fresh  ground  at  a  place  called 
"  Eondebos,"  which  was  sheltered  from  the  winds,  and  its  schuur 
(or  barn)  was  near  the  well-known  estate  of  Groot  Schuur. 
There  the  yield  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  was  excellent. 
The  Hottentots,  attracted  by  gifts  of  tobacco,  wine,  and  food, 
became  more  friendly,  and  barter  with  them  in  sheep  and 
cattle  was  resumed.  A  wooden  jetty  was  erected  for  the  con- 
venience of  ships'  boats.  The  bluff,  heavy,  Dutch  trading  ships 
more  regularly  put  into  Table  Bay  on  their  voyage  to  and  from 
India,  glad  to  obtain  health-restoring  vegetables  and  fresh  meat  for 
their  scurvy-stricken  crews. 

3.  Exploration  of  the  country. — In  1655  and  following  years 
exploring  parties  were  sent  out  to  trade  with  the  Natives,  and  to 
learn  "more  and  more  of  the  secrets  of  Africa."  To  the  south 
they  discovered  a  district  so  fertile  and  beautiful  that  they  gave 
it  the  name  of  Hottentot's  Holland.  They  visited  a  bay  on  the 
coast  which  they  called  Hout  (=  Wood)  Bay,  because  of  the 
trees,  which  were  so  straight  and  tall  that  they  would  answer 
well  for  ships'  masts.  Near  a  river  to  the  north  they  found 
an  immense  herd  of  elephants,  and  hence  named  the  stream 
Olifant's  River.  They  saw  away  to  the  east  a  mountain  crested 
with  glistening  boulders,  and  called  it  "  The  Paarl,"  i.e.  "  The 
Pearl,"  and  a  stream  flowing  among  the  mountains  was  named 
Berg  Eiver.  The  country  swarmed  with  game.  Elephants  and 
lions  were  frequently  seen ;  hippopotami  thronged  the  rivers ; 
elands  and  springboks,  quail  and  snipe,  were  plentiful  in  the 
plains.  It  was  a  sportsman's  paradise. 
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4.  The  Kingdom  of  Monomotapa. — The  maps  of  Eiebeek's  day 
showed  a  large  kingdom  to  the  north  of  Table  Bay  called  Mono- 
motapa, containing  many  towns,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  Vigiti  Magna.  The  country  was  said  to  be  marvellously  rich 
in  gold.  Eiebeek  sent  several  expeditions  to  find  this  mysterious 
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kingdom.  They  travelled  as  far  as  Namaqualand,  but  could  learn 
nothing  from  the  Natives  of  any  large  town  inland.  Only  within 
recent  years  has  the  mystery  been  solved.  Monomotapa  was  not 
the  name  of  a  country,  but  the  title  of  a  powerful  chief,  who  ruled 
over  a  Bantu  tribe.  The  name  means  "  Man  of  the  Mountain." 
The  gold  was  in  Mashonaland,  eighteen  hundred  miles  from 
Capetown,  and  the  remains  of  gold  mines  worked  probably  by 
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Arabs  three  thousand  years  ago  are  still  to  be  seen.  By  these 
expeditions  the  settlers  became  acquainted  with  the  interior  of 
the  country. 

5.  Burghers  settle  at  Rondeboseh,  1657. — Several  of  Van  Eie- 
beek's  workmen  desired  to  leave  the  Company's  service  and  set  up 
for  themselves  as  farmers  and  tradesmen.     Nine  men  had  ground 
granted  them  along  the  Liesbeek  Eiver  near  Kondebosch.      The 
largest  grant  to  one  person  was  twenty  morgen.     Within  a  year 
forty  more  applied  for  grants  of   land.      They  were  called  Free 
Burghers  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Company's  servants,  but 
they  were  free  only  in  name.     The  burghers  had  to  promise : 

(1)  That  they  would  sell  their  surplus  cattle  and  corn  to  the 

Company  at  a  fair  price  fixed  by  its  officials. 

(2)  That  they  would  not  carry  on  any  private  trade  with  the 

Natives.  (This  was  to  prevent  freemen  extorting  cattle 
from  the  Hottentots  by  "  beating  and  thumping  "  them.) 

(3)  That  they  would  not  supply  vessels  visiting  the  port  with 

fruit,  vegetables,  poultry  and  butter  until  three  days 
after  their  arrival,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
Company's  trade. 

In  this  way  the  Company  took  every  precaution  that  its  traffic 
was  not  interfered  with  or  its  profits  lessened. 

6.  Introduction    of    Slavery,    1658. — In   consequence    of    the 
insufficient  supply  of  labour,  negroes,  mostly  boys  and  girls,  were 
brought  as  slaves  from  Angola  and  the  coast  of  Guinea;  a  few 
persons  were  also  introduced  from  the  Company's  Eastern  posses- 
sions, and  were  the  beginnings  of  the  Malay  population  at  the 
Cape.    These  slaves  were  supplied  to  the  farmers  and  tradesmen 
to  do  the  rougher  and  heavier  kinds  of  work. 


Lesson  4.— Further  Expansion. 

1.  An  Unattractive  Settlement.— Jan  Van  Kiebeek  left  for 
Batavia  in  1662,  and  for  seventeen  years  afterwards  the  com- 
manders sent  to  the  Cape  were  either  sickly  or  ill-qualified  to  rule. 
The  settlement  presented  few  attractions.  It  extended  little 
beyond  the  Cape  peninsula.  The  European  inhabitants  did  not 
number  more  than  three  hundred.  The  Natives  were  savages,  with 
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whom  little  profitable  trade  could  be  carried  on.  The  ordinary 
comforts  of  life  were  difficult  of  attainment.  The  windows  of  the 
Commander's  house  were  covered  with  calico,  and  at  the  meals  of 
the  garrison  shells  and  even  fingers  had  to  do  service  for  knives  and 
forks.  The  sea  captains  complained  that  the  humblest  inn  in 
Holland  afforded  more  comfort  than  could  be  obtained  at  Table 
Bay.  The  wine  was  poor ;  the  meat  was  tough  ;  the  accommoda- 
tion was  scanty  ;  and  in  making  their  charges  the  landlords  "  had 
no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes." 

Zacharias  Wagenaar,  Com- 
mander, 1662-1666. 
2.  The    Castle    is    com- 
menced,   1666.  —  In    1665, 

the  year  of  the  Great  Plague, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
English  and  Dutch  mer- 
chants competed  for  the 
Guinea  Coast  trade,  which 
was  chiefly  in  gold  dust  and 
slaves.  So  bitter  was  the 
rivalry  that  each  side  plun- 
dered the  ships  and  settle- 
ments of  the  other.  At 
length  war  was  declared  be- 
tween England  and  Holland. 
The  Council  of  Seventeen 
considered  that  the  old 
earthen  fort  was  not  a 
sufficient  defence  against 
foreign  attack.  They  issued 
orders  for  the  erection  in 
Table  Valley  of  a  massive 
stone  castle,  to  be  called  the 
Good  Hope  Castle,  able  to 
hold  a  large  garrison  and  to  carry  heavy  guns.  They  sent  out 
Isbrand  Goske,  an  able  engineer  officer,  to  erect  it  on  a  site  about 
eight  hundred  feet  from  the  old  fort.  When  the  castle  was 
commenced  a  general  holiday  was  proclaimed.  A  feast  was  pro- 
vided for  all  who  came ;  two  oxen  and  six  sheep  were  killed ; 
and  several  casks  of  Cape  ale  were  broached  in  honour  of  the 
event.  But  in  1667  news  arrived  that  peace  was  made,  and 
the  "  Castle  "  was  left  unfinished.  Goske  returned  to  Holland. 


ENTRANCE   TO   THE   CASTLE,    WITH 
COAT   OF   ARMS. 
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Then  Wagenaar,  whose  wife  had  died  and  who  complained  of 
the  loneliness  of  the  settlement,  asked  to  be  removed,  and  sailed 
to  Batavia. 

Cornells  van  Quaelberg,  Commander,  1666-1668. 

3.  The   French  visit  the  Cape,  1666. — France  in  many  ways 
tried  to  wrest  from  the  Dutch  their  sea-borne  trade,  and  about  this 
time  she  fitted  out  a  large  fleet  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of  the 
profitable  East  Indian  traffic.     The   traders   of   Holland  became 
alarmed   when   Francis   Caron,  the   most  skilful   captain  of   the 
Netherlands  Company,  deserted  to  take  charge  of  it.     The  French 
fleet  was  hastily  sent  out,  and  when  it  put  into  Table  Bay  was  in  a 
wretched  plight.     The  ships  were  leaky  and  badly  provisioned,  and 
the  crews  were  emaciated  with  scurvy.     With  imprudent  courtesy 
Quaelberg  supplied  his  employers'  declared  rivals  with  provisions 
from  the  Company's  stores,  thus  seriously  diminishing  the  supplies 
for  their  own  ships,  and  repaired  the  leaky  ships  with  materials 
from  the  Company's  yard.     When  the  news  of  this  assistance 
reached  Holland,  the  Council  of  Seventeen  were  very  angry  that 
their  rivals   had   not   been   made  "  to  float  on  their  own  fins." 
Quaelberg  was  ordered  to  resign  his  command  and  to  proceed  to 
Batavia. 

Jacob  Borghorst,  Commander,  1668-1670. 

4.  First    fight    with    Bushmen,    1668. — The    Drakenstein    and 
other  mountain  ranges  were  occupied  by  Bushmen.     These  pigmy 
warriors  were  enraged  when  they  found  the  white  men  encroach- 
ing on  their  hunting  grounds,  and  revenged  themselves  on  every 
possible  occasion.     When  Corporal  Cruse  went  eastward,  as  far  as 
where  the  town  of  George  now  stands,  to  purchase  cattle,  he  met 
a  band  of  Bushmen  with  a  herd  stolen  from  the  Outeniqua,  a 
Hottentot  tribe  living  in  the  mountains  now  bearing  their  name. 
The  Bushmen  attempted  to  seize  Cruse's  goods,  upon  which  he 
ordered  his  men  to  fire.     Many  were  killed,  and  the  rest  fled. 
Bushmen  have  generally  proved  to  be  untamable,  and  in  many 
conflicts  have  been  shot  down  like  wild  animals.     A  few  of  them 
still  remain,  and  roam  over  the  dreary  plains  of  the  Kalahari. 

Pieter  Hackius,  Commander,  1670-1671, 

The  health  of  Hackius  had  been  injured  by  many  years'  service 
in  India,  and  a  year  and  a  half  after  his  arrival  he  died.  The 
business  of  the  station  was  then  carried  on  by  a  board  of  subordinate 
officers. 
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5.  Land  is  purchased  from  the  Hottentots,  1672. — Arnout  van 
Overbeke,  Admiral  of  the  Indian  fleet,  called  at  Table  Bay  in  1672 
on  his  way  home.     He  found  that  larger  grazing  grounds  were 
required  for  the  Company's  cattle  and  sheep,  which  had  greatly 
increased  in  number.     He  recommended  that  the  country  about 
Table  Valley  should  be   purchased  from   the   Hottentots.      The 
district  from  Saldanha  Bay  to  Hout  Bay,  with  its  "  lands,  rivers, 
creeks,  forests  and  pastures,"  was  therefore  bought  from,  a  chief, 
Schacher,  for  brandy,  tobacco,  and  beads,  worth  less  than  £3  ;  and 
Hottentot's  Holland,  together  with  the  shores  of  False  Bay,  was 
ceded   to   the   Company  by  the   chief   Dhouw  for  similar  goods 
valued  at  not  quite  £7.     The  price  paid  seems  ridiculously  low, 
but   it   purchased   little   more   than    grazing   rights.     It  was   no 
protection  against  theft  of  the  purchaser's  cattle. 

Isbrand  Goske,  First  Governor,  1672-1676. 

[Louis  XIV.  determined  to  conquer  Holland  and  annex  it  to  France. 
England,  Sweden,  and  Holland  formed  a  "  Triple  Alliance "  for  defensive 
purposes.  But  Charles  II.  basely  and  secretly  accepted  bribes  from  Louis, 
and  promised  to  assist  France  against  Holland.  A  great  French  army  entered 
the  country,  but  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  the  dykes  opened,  turning  it  into 
a  vast  lake,  and  the  invaders  had  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.] 

6.  Goske  fortifies  the  Cape,  1672. — The  Council  of  Seventeen, 
afraid  that  the  Cape,  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  "  Frontier  of 
India,"  would  be  attacked   by  France  a  second   time,  sent  out 
Isbrand  Goske  to  put  the  station  in  a  defensive  condition.    Goske 
proceeded  with  the  building  of  the  castle,  and  the  soldiers  toiled 
on  it  day  and  night.      At  Hottentots'  Holland,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  Somerset  West,  he  formed  a  strong  outpost,  to  which 
the  garrison  could  retire  if  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  Table 
Valley.     But  no  attack  was  made.     The  Cape  as  yet  lay  outside 
the  arena  of   European  strife.     In  1674   peace   was   proclaimed. 
Goske,  as  being  too  costly  an  officer,  two  years  later  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  castle  was  still  left  unfinished.     It  was  completed 
in  1679,  and  the  entrance  to-day  is  in  nearly  the  same  form  as 
when  erected. 

7.  The  Farmers'  Petition,  1672. — The  burghers  now  numbered 
about  seventy,  but  most  of  them  were  very  poor.    The  only  chance 
they  had  of  making  money  was  by  selling  their  meat  and  milk  to 
the  ships  ;  but  this  was  forbidden  except  under  vexatious  restrictions. 
The  regulations  of  the  Company  rendered  it  impossible  to  farm 
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with  profit.  They  therefore  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Council  of 
Seventeen  representing  their  grievances.  They  asked : 

(1)  That  they  might  be  permitted  to  sell  their  wine,  grain,  and 

fruit  to  any  one  at  the  best  price  they  could  obtain ; 

(2)  That  Free  Burghers  without  land  might  have  farms  granted 

them  at  Hottentot's  Holland ; 

(3)  That  the  price  of  rice  at  the  Company's  stores  might  be 

reduced. 

The  Seventeen  refused  these  requests,  as  likely  to  reduce  the 
large  dividends  they  were  anxious  to  secure,  and  declared  them 
to  be  "  full  of  sedition  and  mutiny."  The  burghers  were  warned 
that  "  severe  measures  "  would  be  taken  if  the  complaints  were 
repeated.  A  Colony  of  thrifty  prosperous  farmers  was  to  be  the 
creation  of  later  and  more  enlightened  days. 

8.  War  with  the  Hottentots,  1673-4677. — There  had  been  petty 
fights  occasionally  with  the  Hottentots  for  stealing  cattle,  but  in  1673 
a  serious  war  was  commenced  by  the  chief  Gonnema,  who  lived  with 
his  tribe  near  Saldanha  Bay.  He  was  known  as  the  "  Black  Captain 
because  he  smeared  his  skin  with  soot  instead  of  red  clay.     The 
Hottentots  complained  to  the  Dutch  settlers  :  "  You  take  for  your 
own  use  the  best  land  which  has  belonged  to  us  for  ages ;  you 
slay  the   game  on  which  we  depend   for   meat,  and  never  once 
enquire  whether  we  like  it."     Indolent  and  barbarous  as  they  were, 
they  had  the  spirit  to  fight  for  their  own  land.     At  the  Berg  Eiver 
they  came  upon  three  burghers  hunting  hippopotami,  which  were 
highly  prized  by  the  Hottentots  as  food,  and  robbed  them  of  all 
their  provisions  and  ammunition.     At  Moord  Kuil  they  murdered 
eight  men  who  were  out  on  a  sporting  expedition.     At  Saldanha 
Bay  they  killed  four  of  the  Company's  soldiers.     To  punish  the 
offenders  was  not  an   easy  task.     The  musketeers  and  burghers 
were  called  out ;  they  marched  on  the  enemy  by  night,  observing 
the  utmost  secrecy  in  their  movements.     In  the  early  morning  they 
charged  down  on  the   kraals,   to  find  their  fleet-footed  foes  had 
vanished  like  the  mists.     All  they  captured  were  a  few  cattle  and 
sheep.    For  four  years  the  war  continued.     Then  Gonnema,  weary 
of  the  struggle,  sued  for  peace,  and  both  sides  promised  not  to 
molest  each  other  in  future. 

Johan  Bax,  1676-1678. 

9.  Life  at  the  Cape  passed  on  in  a  quiet  monotonous  way,  dis- 
turbed only  by  the  arrival  of  the  outward  and  homeward  bound 
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fleets.  Then  for  a  few  days  there  was  plenty  of  life  as  the  boats 
were  loaded  up  with  fresh  water,  and  vegetables,  and  meat ;  and 
sun-browned  sailors  thronged  the  inns  where  wine  was  sold. 
Outside  the  settlement  wild  animals  still  caused  trouble,  and  in 
a  single  night  lions  and  hyenas  killed  120  sheep  at  one  of  the 
Company's  outposts.  But  in  1678  five  men,  undeterred  by  the 
dangers  of  ferocious  beasts  and  the  attacks  of  wandering  Bushmen , 
had  the  courage  to  lease  land  at  Hottentot's  Holland  and  commence 
as  cattle  and  sheep  farmers. 

Lesson  5.— Simon  van  der  Stel. 

Simon  van  der  Stel,  1679-1699. 

1.  A  Patriotic  Governor. — Simon  van  der  Stel  was  a  shrewd 
little  man  of  ready  wit  and  great  energy ;  pleasant  and  hospitable 
to  strangers,  but   occasionally  he  displayed  a  hot  temper  and  a 
haughty  manner.      From  the  day  of  his  arrival  he  aimed  to  make 
the  Cape  a  home  for  industrious  colonists  worthy  of  the  sunny 
climate.     Here  was  a  healthy  climate  and  plenty  of  excellent  land 
that  only  required  labour  to  make  it  produce  abundant  harvests. 
The  bulk  of  the  food  supply  had  hitherto  been  rice  from  Java, 
which    entailed    a   heavy   expense        Stel   determined    that    the 
settlement  should  grow  sufficient  wheat  for  its  own  requirements. 
He  came  out  to  the  Cape  as  Commander,  but  in  1691  the  Council 
honoured  him  for  his  services  with  the  title  of  Governor. 

2.  Stellenboseh  is  founded,  1679. —  One  day  in   1679,   when 
returning  from  Hottentot's  Holland,  Simon  van  der  Stel  passed 
through  a  beautiful  valley,  down  which  flowed  the  Eerste  Eiver. 
The  soil  was  excellent,  and  the  supply  of   water  was   plentiful 
Here  he  resolved  to  form  a  settlement  for  the  growth  of  wheat, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.     He  named  it  Stell-en-bosch,  after 
himself,  and  a  grove  of  trees  which  then  grew  on  an  island  in  the 
river.     Thirty  farmers  were  induced  to  settle  in  the  valley  by  an 
offer  of  as  much  land  as  they  could  cultivate  ;  and  in  five  years 
they  grew  enough  wheat  not  only  to  supply  their  own  wants,  but 
to  send  annually  to  Capetown  fifteen  hundred  bags  of  grain  for 
sale.     Thus  was  a  lair  of  wild  beasts  converted  into  a  beautiful 
dwelling   place   for   men.     A   schoolroom   was  erected,   and   the 
scholars   were  expected,  when   thirteen  years  old,  to  be  able  to 
read  the  Bible,  to  write,  and  to  do  simple  sums.     A  courthouse, 
a  church,  and  a  mill  were  successively  built.     Van  der  Stel  took 
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great  interest  in  the  village  he  had  founded,  and  here  for  many 
years  spent  his  birthday.  A  great  pavilion  was  erected  for  him  in 
an  open  space,  and  here  the  inhabitants  came,  clad  in  holiday  attire, 
to  offer  him  their  congratulations.  Wine  was  handed  round,  and 
each  child  received  a  small  present. 

3.  Namaqualand  is  explored,  1685.  — In  1684,  Hottentots 
arrived  at  the  castle  from  an  unknown  country  north  of  the 
Olifant's  Eiver.  They  rode  on  pack-oxen,  which  they  guided  by 
a  wooden  bit  fixed  in  the  nostril,  and  called  themselves  Namaquas. 
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They  gave  the  Commander  specimens  of  rich  copper  ore  which 
they  had  obtained  from  mountains  in  their  own  land.  Van  der 
Stel's  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  he  resolved  to  visit  their  country 
himself.  His  party  consisted  of  about  sixty  persons,  and  they  took 
two  cannon  as  a  defence,  seven  waggons,  and  a  boat  with  which 
to  cross  rivers.  Near  the  Piquetberg  a  rhinoceros  charged  the 
Governor's  carriage,  from  which  he  had  to  leap  for  his  life.  Two 
days  later  they  shot  an  eland  antelope  weighing  a  thousand  pounds. 
Kain  had  fallen,  and  at  the  Olifant's  Kiver  they  found  hares  and 
antelopes  sporting  about  in  grass  eighteen  inches  high.  Farther  on 
some  wretchedly  thin  Bushmen  were  seen,  but  the  gift  of  a  sheep 
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arid  a  bottle  of  brandy  made  them  "  dance  and  shout  in  a  strange 
manner."  The  journey  was  long  and  tedious,  but  at  last,  three 
hundred  miles  north  of  the  Castle,  the  Copper  Hills  were  reached. 
The  ore  was  plentiful,  but  the  distance  from  the  sea  coast  made 
it  impossible  to  work  it  successfully.  Nearly  two  hundred  years 
later  the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  formation  of  a  railway 
from  the  mines  to  Port  Nolloth,  and  the  copper  is  now  a  valuable 
export. 

4.  Wreck  of  the  "Stavenisse"  and  first  contact  with  the  Bantu 
tribes,  1686. — The  Stavenisse,  a  Dutch  vessel,  laden  with  pepper 
from  Java,  was  wrecked,  one  dark  foggy  night,  on  the  Natal  coast 
in  1686.  About  fifty  of  her  crew  endeavoured  to  reach  the  Cape 
by  walking  along  the  coast.  After  proceeding  a  few  miles,  ten 
turned  back  to  the  wreck,  and  being  joined  by  a  few  Englishmen, 
who  had  been  wrecked  the  year  before  at  the  Bay  of  Natal,  they 
set  to  work  to  build  a  small  ship.  They  obtained  nails  and  bolts 
from  the  wrecked  vessel,  and  near  the  coast  were  trees  in  abund- 
ance. In  eight  months  they  completed  a  roughly-made  but  stout 
boat,  which  they  named  the  Centaurus,  and  after  provisioning  it 
with  dried  meat,  fowls,  and  pumpkins,  purchased  from  the  Natives, 
they  sailed  to  Table  Bay.  After  their  arrival,  the  boat  was  refitted 
and  sent  to  look  for  the  rest  of  the  wrecked  crew.  Near  to  the 
Buffalo  River  fourteen  men  were  found  and  taken  on  board.  All 
the  rest  had  perished  from  starvation,  or  had  been  killed  by  Bush- 
men. From  the  survivors  of  the  Stavenisse  much  information  was 
obtained  relating  to  the  various  Bantu  (  =  people)  or  Kafir  tribes 
on  the  east  coast.  They  were  tall,  muscular,  and  of  a  brown  and 
sometimes  of  almost  a  black  colour.  They  lived  in  hive-shaped 
huts  made  of  twigs  plastered  with  clay.  A  number  of  huts  con- 
stituted a  village  or  kraal.  The  men  attended  to  the  cattle  or 
engaged  in  war,  and  the  women  rudely  cultivated  the  soil  with 
hoes,  and  built  the  huts.  Meat  was  eaten  only  at  feasts,  and  they 
made  from  Kafir  corn  an  acid  and  slightly  intoxicating  beer.  Milk 
was  their  chief  food.  Tobacco  grew  wild.  Wives  were  purchased 
with  cattle.  They  believed  that  their  dead  ancestors  lived  under 
the  earth  in  a  world  of  light  with  abundance  of  food,  but  feared 
them  as  the  authors  of  drought  and  sickness.  Persons  accused  of 
bewitching  others  were  horribly  tortured  by  being  roasted  alive,  or 
pinned  down  to  the  ground  and  slowly  devoured  by  ants.  They 
had  implicit  faith  in  the  witch-doctor  to  deliver  them  from  calamity, 
or  to  obtain  rain  in  times  of  drought.  They  smelted  iron  and 
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wrought  it  into  clumsy  hoes  and  assagai  heads.  The  various  clans 
were  ruled  by  chiefs,  and  were  often  at  war  with  one  another. 
Their  chief  weapon  was  the  javelin  assagai,  which  they  threw  at 
their  enemies  ;  their  defence  was  an  ox-hide  shield. 


NATIVE   KBAAL. 


5.  Arrival  of  the  Huguenots,  1688-1690. — The  population  at  the 
Cape  was  still  small  in  number.  The  Netherlands,  with  its  green 
pastures,  broad  rivers,  and  busy  towns,  had  greater  attractions 
than  the  dry,  brown  plains  of  South  Africa.  But  in  1688  emigrants 
arrived  from  France  in  order  to  escape  religious  persecution.  For 
nearly  a  hundred  years  the  Protestants  in  France  had  enjoyed, 
under  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  freedom  of  worship.  In  1685  Louis  XIV. 
revoked  the  Edict,  and  ordered  all  Huguenots,  as  the  French 
Protestants  were  called,  to  conform  to  the  Koman  Catholic  Church. 
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A  bitter  persecution  followed.  The  Huguenots  were  hunted  down 
like  wild  beasts ;  their  children  were  torn  from  them  and  thrust 
into  convents.  Their  churches  were  destroyed  and  their  pastors 
put  to  death.  At  least  five  hundred  thousand  Huguenots  fled  the 
country  and  settled  in  the  towns  of  Holland,  Prussia,  England, 
and  Switzerland,  the  prosperity  of  which  they  enhanced  by  their 
industry.  Amsterdam  built  a  thousand  houses  for  them.  The 
Council  of  Seventeen  offered  some  of  the  fugitives  a  home  at  the 
Cape.  About  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  were  sent 
out,  and  were  granted  lands  around  Stellenbosch,  at  a  new  district 
called  Drakenstein,  and  at  Fransche  Hoek  (  =  French  Corner). 
They  understood  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  and  the  vine,  and  the 
manufacture  of  wine  and  brandy.  Under  their  industrious  hands 
the  veld  grew  beautiful  with  "  cornfields  green  and  sunny  vines." 
Their  happiness  would  have  been  complete  if  they  had  been 
allowed  to  retain  their  much-loved  French  customs  and  language. 
But  the  Directors  gave  particular  instructions  that  the  new  arrivals 
should  as  much  as  possible  be  mixed  with  the  Dutch  colonists,  and 
that  nothing  but  Dutch  should  be  taught  to  the  young.  When  the 
Huguenots  complained  to  Van  der  Stel,  he  upbraided  them  for 
their  "rebellious  conduct,"  and  curtly  dismissed  them.  He  was 
afraid  that  they  wanted  to  form  a  separate  and  hostile  party.  In 
two  generations  the  Huguenots  became  completely  absorbed  in 
the  general  population,  and  beyond  baking  their  bread  in  long 
loaves,  French  fashion,  little  remained  but  their  names  to  denote 
their  origin,  as  Basson,  Du  Toit,  Le  Eoux.  But  no  more 
Huguenots  came  to  the  Cape.  They  preferred  to  go  to  Canada  or 
Florida,  where  they  had  greater  freedom  for  their  language  and 
their  religion. 

6.  Simon  van  der  Stel  retires  from  Office,  1699. — After  twenty 
years  of  honourable  service,  Simon  van  der  Stel  begged  to  be 
relieved  of  the  cares  of  office,  and  retired  to  his  farm  Constantia, 
which  the  Company  had  given  him,  near  Wynberg.  He  had  been 
an  enthusiastic  tree-planter,  having  planted  16,000  young  oaks  on 
the  slopes  of  Table  Mountain,  and  the  famous  oak  avenue  in 
Capetown  was  laid  out  by  him.  He  ordered  each  farmer  to  plant 
at  least  one  hundred  oaks,  and  offered  young  trees  free  of  cost.  He 
explored  St.  Helena  Bay  and  Simon's  Bay,  which  was  named  after 
him.  At  Constantia  he  lived  for  thirteen  years,  beautifying  his 
farm  with  vineyards  and  avenues  of  trees,  and  enjoying  the  rural 
quiet  he  so  well  deserved. 
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CONSTANTIA   FARMHOUSE. 

Lesson  6. — Official  Corruption. 

1.  An  Unsound  Policy. — The  avaricious  practices  of  the  Nether- 
lands East  India  Company  indirectly  led  to  the  corruption  of  its 
officials.     The  Company  paid  large  dividends  to  its  shareholders  and 
very  small  salaries  to  its  servants.    For  nearly  a  century  the  average 
annual  dividend  was  25  per  cent,  on  the  original  capital,  whilst  the 
Governor,  the  first  official  at  the  Cape,  received  only  £350  a  year. 
The  junior  clerks,  sixteen  in  number,  were  so  ill-paid  that   they 
were  able  to  provide  meat  for  themselves  only  three  times  a  week. 
It  is  true  that  the  Company's  servants  were  allowed  to  supplement 
their  income  by  fees  and  trading,  but  the  privilege  was  frequently 
abused,  and  bribery  and  corruption  had  often  to  be  repressed  by 
severe  measures. 

Wilhelm  Adriaan  van  der  Stel,  1699-1707. 

2.  The   Downfall   of  Adriaan   van   dep  Stel,  1706. — The  new 

Governor  was  the  son  of  Simon  van  der  Stel,  and,  like  his  father, 
was  an  able  man.  He  was  a  great  tree-planter,  and  endeavoured 
to  induce  farmers  to  breed  the  wool-bearing  sheep — the  merino ; 
but  they  preferred  the  Cape  sheep  as  more  suitable  for  slaughter. 
He  was  disliked  by  the  burghers,  who  said  he  was  mean,  avaricious, 
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and  "  attempted  to  play  the  master  over  all."  In  order  to  increase 
his  income  he  acquired  a  large  farm,  called  Vergelegen,  at 
Hottentot's  Holland,  and  on  it  he  erected  a  very  tine  house, 
planted  thousands  of  vines,  built  a  flour  mill,  a  corn  store,  and 
a  tannery.  He  used  the  Company's  stores  for  the  improvement 
of  his  farm,  and  the  making  of  his  ploughs  and  waggons.  He 
was  frequently  absent  from  Capetown  for  several  weeks  at  a 
time  to  the  serious  inconvenience  of  public  business.  On  his 
farm  he  had  800  head  of  cattle  and  9,000  sheep.  He  allowed 
no  one  to  sell  at  the  market,  or  supply  ships,  till  his  own  produce 
had  been  sold.  The  burghers,  who  found  it  difficult  to  make  a 
living,  were  not  disposed  to  submit  quietly  to  this  ruinous  rivalry. 
Two  petitions  were  drawn  up  setting  forth  their  grievances.  One 
was  sent  secretly  to  the  Council  of  Batavia.  The  other  was  drawn 
up  by  Adam  Tas,  a  burgher  of  Stellenbosch,  but  before  it  could  be 
sent  to  the  Council  of  Seventeen  the  Governor  accidentally  dis- 
covered what  had  been  done.  He  became  furious.  He  arrested 
Adam  Tas,  dragging  him  early  one  morning  out  of  bed,  and  sent  him 
a  prisoner  to  the  Castle.  In  his  desk  was  discovered  the  draft  of  the 
memorial  which  was  to  be  sent  to  Holland,  with  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  petitioners.  Several  farmers  who  had  signed  it  were 
kept  in  prison  for  a  year.  Adriaan  van  der  Stel  banished  four 
others  from  the  country,  and  put  them  as  prisoners  on  one  of 
the  ships  sailing  to  Holland.  But,  unknown  to  the  Governor, 
they  carried  with  them  the  second  petition,  and  on  their  arrival 
in  Amsterdam  they  told  their  story  to  the  Council.  The  Directors 
were  very  angry,  and  appointed  a  Commission  of  enquiry.  Adriaan 
van  der  Stel  was  dismissed  from  office.  The  banished  burghers 
were  brought  back  to  the  Cape  and  reinstated  in  their  farms. 
Adam  Tas  was  set  at  liberty,  and  humorously  called  his  farm 
"  Liber-tas,"  the  Latin  word  for  freedom,  but  which  he  used  to 
say  meant,  "  Tas  is  free ! "  The  Governor's  beautiful  house  at 
Hottentot's  Holland  was  pulled  down  and  the  farm  sold  ;  and  the 
Council  ordered  that  in  future  the  officers  of  the  Company  should 
not  have  land  larger  than  a  garden,  or  engage  in  trade— enactments 
little  likely  to  be  obeyed  as  long  as  their  official  salaries  were  so 
small. 

Louis  van  Assenburgh,  1708-1711. 

3.  Outbreak  of  Small-pox,  1713. — This  dreadful  scourge  was 
brought  to  the  Cape  in  some  clothing  belonging  to  persons  who 
had  arrived  from  India.  The  slaves  who  washed  the  clothing 
were  first  smitten,  and  three  hundred  of  them  died.  The  disease 
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spread  to  the  Europeans.  Scarcely  a  family  at  the  Cape  escaped. 
Business  was  stopped.  The  streets  were  deserted.  One-fourth  of 
the  people  died.  The  scourge  spread  to  the  Hottentots,  of  whom 
whole  tribes  perished.  They  died  in  such  numbers  that  every- 
where they  lay  unburied  along  the  roads,  and,  as  a  race,  they  were 
nearly  annihilated. 

Mauritz  Pasques  de  Chavonnes,  1714-1724. 

4.  Elementary  Education. — De   Chavonnes  was  a  quiet,  con- 
scientious Governor.     He  was  struck  with  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  and  attempted  to  establish  a  simple  system  of  elementary 
education.     The  schoolmasters  were  required  to  teach  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  commandments,  prayers   for   morning  and   evening, 
grace   to   be  used  before   and   after   meals,  and  the   Heidelberg 
catechism.     But   the  effort   of   the   Governor  was   but  a  partial 
success.     The   people   were  widely   scattered,  and   few   teachers 
could  be  obtained. 

5.  Farming  Operations.— The   early  settlers   supported  them- 
selves by  growing  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  by  the  increase  of 
their  cattle  and  sheep.     But  an  effort  was  now  made  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  country  by  introducing  new  industries.     Ex- 
periments were  made  in  growing  tobacco,  indigo,  and  olives.     The 
tobacco  grew  well,  but  as  the  drying  of  the  leaf  was  not  under- 
stood the  flavour  was  unpleasant ;  the  indigo  failed,  and  the  olives 
did  not  thrive.     Two  years  later  silk  culture  was  tried.     An  expert 
was  obtained  from  France,  and  a  large  building  was  erected  in 
which  to  keep  the  silkworms.     Thousands  of  mulberry  trees  were 
planted.     Silkworms'  eggs   were  imported  from  Europe.     But  a 
strange  disease  attacked  the  caterpillars,  and  most  of  them  never 
reached  the  cocoon  stage.     In  later  years  the  experiment  has  been 
repeated,  but  generally  with  the  same  result.     The  production  of 
silk   has   never  exceeded  a  few  pounds  in  weight.     About  this 
period  horse- sickness  made  its  appearance,  for  which  no  remedy 
could  be  found.     The  Colonial  farmer  had  many  disappointments 
before  he  found  out  what  suited  the  country. 

Lesson  7.— Eastward  Ho! 

Pieter  Gysbert  Noodt,  1727-1729. 

1.  Punishment  of  Deserters,  1729. — Governor  Noodt  was  a 
harsh,  malicious,  and  cruel  man.  Dark  stories  have  gathered 
round  his  name,  but  the  only  authority  for  them  is  the  journal  of  a 
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German  officer  who  did  not  visit  the  Cape  until  three  years  after 
Noodt's  death.  The  stories  are  probably  false.  The  garrison  of 
Capetown  consisted  of  a  few  hired  troops,  who  were  badly  fed  and 
rarely  paid.  To  increase  their  pay  they  hired  themselves  out  to 
the  farmers  as  schoolmasters  or  labourers,  and  the  service-money 
was  equally  divided  a.mong  the  garrison.  The  Governor  took  their 
hardly  earned  money  on  the  plea  that  they  needed  shoes  and 
linen ;  but  the  money  went  into  his  own  pocket,  and  the 
soldiers  were  nearly  naked.  Thirteen  of  them  plotted  to  escape 
and  walk  to  Delagoa  Bay,  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  where  they 
hoped  to  find  a  ship  for  Holland.  They  were  captured  near 
Stellenbosch,  and,  according  to  the  severe  code  of  that  day,  nine 
were  sentenced  to  be  flogged,  branded  on  the  back,  and  kept  at 
hard  labour  for  terms  varying  from  three  to  fifteen  years.  Four 
were  sentenced  to  be  hung  and  their  bodies  "to  be  exposed  to  the 
air  and  the  birds  of  Heaven."  Governor  Noodt  so  far  amended 
the  sentence  that  their  bodies  were  allowed  to  be  buried  at  the 
place  of  execution.  The  men  were  hung,  and  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Noodt  died  suddenly  whilst  seated 
in  the  summer-house  in  the  Company's  gardens. 

Jan  de  la  Fontaine,  1730-1737. 

Fontaine  was  a  genial,  kind  Governor,  and  was  spoken  of  as 
"  the  man  with  a  smiling  face." 


SIMONSTOWN  :    THE   BRITISH  NAVAL   STATION  FOB   SOUTH  AFRICA. 
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2.  Wreck  of  eight  ships  in  Table  Bay,  1737. — During  the  winter 
months,  from  May  to  August,  terrific  north-west  gales  often  blow 
on  the  western  coast.    In  1737  nine  East  Indiamen  were  anchored 
in  Table  Bay,  waiting  to  carry  their  rich  cargoes  to  Holland.     A 
heavy  gale  set  in.     Cables  snapped  like  thread.     Every  ship  was 
wrecked   except  one,  which  was   saved   by  the   head  steersman 
weighting  the  anchor  with  three  large  iron  cannon.     Two  hundred 
and  eight  lives  were  lost.      Fifteen  years  before,  in  a  similar  storm, 
ten  ships  were  wrecked  in  Table  Bay  and  six  hundred  sailors  were 
drowned.     These  losses  led  to  Simon's  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of 
False  Bay,  being  adopted  as  a  port  of  call  during  the  winter,  as  it 
is  completely  protected  from  the  north-west  winds.     A  few  houses 
were  built  on  the  shore,  the   rudiments  of   Simonstown,  which 
to-day  with  its  docks  and  tidal  basin  is  the  naval  station  for  the 
British  warships  that  patrol  our  coasts,  east  and  west,  and  protect 
our  seaborne  commerce.     To  that  ceaseless  guardianship  we  owe 
our  national  security  and  freedom.     Capetown,  with   its   break- 
water and  docks,  is  now  one  of  our  safest  harbours. 

Hendrik  Swellengrebel,  1739-1751. 

Swellengrebel  was  the  only  colonist  by  birth  who  ever  attained 
to  the  position  of  Governor  of  the  Cape. 

3.  George  Schmidt  preaches  the  Gospel  to  the   Hottentots, 
1737. — From  Van  Eiebeek's  time  the  slaves  and  Hottentots  within 
the  settlement  had  received  a  little  instruction  in  the  Christian 
religion,   but   nothing  had   been   done   for  the  wandering   tribes 
beyond.     The  first  mission  work  amongst  them  was  undertaken 
by   George   Schmidt,   a   Moravian   missionary.      He   collected   a 
number  of   Hottentots   at   Genadendal  (Vale   of   Grace),  in   the 
Caledon  district.     For  seven  years  he  toiled,  teaching  them  to 
read  the  Bible  and  practise  several  useful  arts.     He  induced  some 
of  them  to  practise  spade  husbandry. 

4.  Churches  are  erected  at  Tulbagh  and  Malmesbury,  1743.  - 
There  were  only  three  churches  in  the  country — at  Capetown, 
Stellenbosch,  and  Paarl— and  these  were  insufficient.      Year  by 
year,  northward  and  eastward,  the  Dutch  farmers  advanced  into 
the  land,  where  the  extensive  Karroos  furnished  pasture  for  their 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  where  there  was  plenty  of  game  for  food. 
Most  of  them  were  poor,  and,  to  escape  from  the  oppressive  regu- 
lations of  the  Company,  pressed  into  the  interior,  where  they  would 
at  least  be  free.     They  took  with  them  their  families,  and  settled 
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often  five  and  six  days'  journey  from  either  church  or  school.  The 
children  grew  up  healthy  and  self-reliant,  but  without  education, 
and  were  in  danger  of  lapsing  into  barbarism.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  to  erect  two  new  churches,  one  on  a  gentle  slope  at 
Eoodezand,  which  in  1804  was  called  Tulbagh  ;  and  another,  not 
far  from  a  natural  spring  at  Zwartland,  which  in  1829  was 
re-named  Malmesbury.  Clergymen  were  appointed,  and  travelling 
schoolmasters  were  sent,  who  visited  the  farmers  and  taught 
their  children  to  read  and  repeat  the  Catechism. 

5.  The  District  of  Swellendam  is  formed,  1746. — So  many  people 
had  settled  beyond  Stellenbosch  that,  in  1746,  a  new  district  was 


SWELLENDAM. 

created,  which  extended  from  Cape  Agulhas  eastward.  A  new  town 
was  laid  out  on  the  Cornlands  Eiver,  a  tributary  of  the  Breede. 
Both  town  and  district  were  named  Swellendam,  in  honour 
of  the  Governor  and  his  wife,  Helena  Damme.  The  settlement 
now  consisted  of  three  districts :  the  Cape,  Stellenbosch,  and 
Swellendam ;  it  extended  northward  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
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Olifant's  Eiver,  and  eastward  as  far  as  Mossel  Bay.  The  same 
year  Capetown  and  the  country  as  far  as  Simonstown  were  visited 
by  huge  swarms  of  locusts,  which  destroyed  every  blade  of  grass, 
and  even  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 


Lesson  8. — A  Model  Governor. 

Ryk  Tulbagh,  1751-1771. 

1.  Father  Tulbagh. — Eyk  Tulbagh,  when   a  youth,  came  out 
from  Holland  to  the  Cape  as  a  junior  clerk.     Grave  and  courteous 
in  manner,  honest  and  truthful  in  all  things,  he  gradually  rose  in 
the    Company's    service,   by   his   own   merit,   until    he    became 
Governor.     Throughout  the  country  he  was  affectionately  spoken 
of  as  "  Father  Tulbagh."     Even  the  children  were  taught  to  lisp 
his  name  with  gratitude.     He  not  only  supplied  the  Dutch  ships 
with  provisions,  but  allowed  the  English  and  French  Indiamen  to 
call  and  purchase  whatever  the   burghers  could   supply,  and   a 
brisk,  profitable  trade  in  meal  and  wine  and  cattle  sprang   up. 
For  twenty  years  the  Cape  prospered  under  his  rule.     Taxes  were 
light ;   bribery  and  official  trading  were  not  permitted ;   farmers 
prospered  as  they  had  never  done  before,  and  general  contentment 
prevailed. 

2.  Enlargement  of  the  Colony,  1770. — By  official  proclamation, 
in    1770,    the   Gamtoos   River  was   declared   to   be   the   eastern 
boundary  of  the  Colony.    Eepeated  extensions  of  the  frontier  were 
made,  not  from  any  desire  to  annex  new  country,  but  in  the  hope 
of    checking   the   "  trekking "   habits   of    the   Boers,   who   were 
frequently  moving  beyond  the  Company's  control. 

3.  The  Sumptuary   Laws,   1755. — Wherever   Europeans  dwell 
among  inferior  races  who  perform  most  of  the  manual  labour,  they 
are  tempted  to  look  upon  work  as  a  degradation.     They  cultivate 
luxurious  habits  and  acquire  expensive  tastes.      The   Council  of 
India,  to  check  these  evils,  issued  a  number  of  sumptuary  laws  or 
rules  regulating  dress  and  style  of  living,  and  ordered  these  laws 
to  be  observed  at  the  Cape.     There  was  the  less  need  for  their 
observance   here,   since   the   inhabitants   were   not  wealthy;  but 
Tulbagh  favoured  the  laws  as  calculated  to  form  a  simple,  frugal 
race  of  colonists.     Only  the  Governor  could  use  a  gilded  coach. 
Only  senior   merchants   and    their  wives   were    allowed   to   use 
umbrellas.     No    one    but   the    Governor    or    a    member   of   the 
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Council  of  Policy  could  put  his  coachman  in  livery.  Ladies  were 
forbidden  to  wear  dresses  with  trains.  Only  a  few  might  drive 
two  horses.  All  persons  meeting  the  Governor  in  the  road  must 
immediately  alight  and  stand  hat  in  hand  until  he  passed.  For  no 
one  but  the  Governor  or  a  member  of  the  Council  might  dust  be 
sprinkled  at  death  before  his  door.  It  was  found  impossible  to  carry 
out  these  regulations,  and  most  of  them  were  soon  abandoned. 

4.  Second    appearance    of    Small-pox,   1755. — Small-pox  was 
again  introduced  by  ships  from  Ceylon.     In  Capetown  alone  two 
thousand  people  died,  and  a  new  burial  ground  had  to  be  provided. 
Farmers  for  many  months  refused  to  bring  their  produce  into  town 
for  sale.      In  the  country,  it  decimated  the  Hottentots  in  their 
dirty  and  crowded  kraals  as  far  as  the  Orange  Eiver  and  the  Kei, 
and  left  the  country  open  to  the  daring  Dutch  farmers,  who  in 
increasing  numbers  pressed  into  the  interior  in  search  of    good 
grazing  ground. 

5.  Wreck   of  the   "  Doddington,"  1755. — The   Doddington,   an 
English  East  Indian  ship,  was  driven  one  dark  night  by  a  strong 
wind  on  an  islet  in  Algoa  Bay.     The  great  waves  swept  the  decks, 
and  ripped  up  her  sides,  and  by  morning  only  twenty-three  out  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  persons  were  left  alive.     The  survivors 
reached  the  land,  and,  living  on  fish  and  sea-birds'  eggs  for  seven 
long  weary  months,  they  toiled  at  building  a  small  sloop,  which 
they  called  the  Happy  Deliverance,  and  in  which  they  embarked, 
arriving,  after  a  tedious  voyage,  at  Delagoa  Bay.     The  rock  on 
which  they  were  wrecked  they  named  "  Bird  Island,"  from  the 
number  of  penguins  found  on  it. 

6.  Shock  of  Earthquake,  1766. — On  the  14th  of  June  a  shock 
of  earthquake  was  felt  throughout  the  Cape  district.     At  Simons- 
town  the  bedsteads  at  the  hospital  were  thrown  against  the  walls, 
and  a  noise  as  of   thunder  was  heard.      No  damage  to  life  or 
property  was  done.      Another  shock  was  felt  in  the  year  1835, 
when  there  was  a  rumbling  noise  as  of  a  heavily  laden  waggon 
moving  over  a  stony  road. 

7.  Death  of  Tulbagh,  1771. — After  eleven  weeks'  illness,  borne 
with  Christian  patience,  the  Governor  died.     On  the  day  of  his 
funeral    Capetown   was    crowded  with   visitors.      The   burghers 
flocked  in  from  far  and  near,  and  with   the    utmost  honour  an 
affectionate  people  carried  the  body  of  Father  Tulbagh  to  his  grave 
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within  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  but  where  his  grave  is  no  one 
now  knows.  With  his  death  ended  the  best  and  most  prosperous 
period  of  Dutch  rule  at  the  Cape. 
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Lesson  9. — The  Approach  of  the  End. 

Joachim  van  Plettenberg,  1771-1785. 

[Holland  was  exhausted  by  her  long  struggle  with  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
and  having  comparatively  a  small  population,  she  could  not  afford  to  build 
enough  men-of-war,  huge  three-deckers  with  oaken  walls  three  feet  thick,  to 
contend  with  the  powerful  navies  of  England  or  France.  She  therefore  lost 
the  control  of  her  trade  with  the  East,  which  depended  on  sea-power.  Then 
the  Netherlands  Company  were  singularly  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  the 
last  two  Governors.] 

1.  Van  Plettenberg  was  selfish  and  indifferent  to  the  interests 
of  the  people.  He  allowed  his  subordinates  to  do  as  they  liked. 
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Bribery  and  trading  were  again  common  among  the  officials,  and 
the  people  became  exceedingly  discontented. 

2.  Wolraad  Woltemade  rescues  fourteen  shipwrecked  sailors, 
1773. — The  Jonge  Thomas  was  driven  ashore,  in  1773,  in  a  violent 
storm  near  the  mouth  of  Salt  Eiver,  in  Table  Bay,  and  went  to 
pieces.     The  crew  took  to  the  rigging  and  shouted  for  help.     But 
the  troops  sent  down  by  the  Governor  paid  no  attention  to  their 
piteous  appeals,  for  they  considered  their  first  duty  was  to  save 
the  Company's  goods.     They  busied  themselves  dragging  barrels, 
cases,  and  bales  out  of  the  water,  and  left  the  men  on  the  ship  to 
perish.     A  dairyman,  Wolraad  Woltemade,  riding  a  horse  which 
was  a  good  swimmer,  visited  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  and  hearing 
their  cries,  plunged  through  the  surf  to  the  vessel  and  brought 
off  two  sailors  clinging  to  the  saddle  flaps.     Seven  trips  the  brave 
Dutchman  made  to  the  wreck,  rescuing  fourteen  men ;  but  at  the 
eighth  attempt  too  many  rushed  upon  him,  catching  hold  of  the 
rider,  the  bridle,  and  the  horse's  tail.     Woltemade  and  his  horse 
disappeared  beneath  the  waves  and  were  never  seen  again.    Wolte- 
made lies  beneath  the  surf  in  a  hero's  grave ;  but  in  his  honour 
the  Company  built  a  ship,  and  named  it  "  The  Hero  Woltemade." 

3.  Exploration  of  the  Orange  River,  1779.— Captain   Gordon, 
in    command   of   the   garrison   at   Capetown,   explored  the  great 
northern  river.     He  hoisted  the  Dutch  colours  on  a  boat's  mast 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  named  it  the  Orange  Eiver,  in 
honour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland. 

4.  The   Farmers'  Petition,  1779. — The   farmers   had   increased 
largely  in  numbers.     They  had  settled  as  far  eastward  as  Sunday 
Kiver ;  and  wherever  they  went,  they  erected  small  houses,  made 
gardens,  and  displayed  great  skill  as  hunters  of  wild  game,  with 
which  at  that  time  the   country  abounded;  but  they  were   still 
subject  to  the  severe  restrictions  imposed  in  Kiebeek's  time.    They 
were  compelled  to  deliver  corn  and  meat  and  wine  at  the  Com- 
pany's stores  at  the  Company's  prices,  which  were  often  not  half 
what  they  could  obtain   from  French  and   English   ships.      The 
farmers  now  elected  four  delegates  to  proceed  to  Holland  to  lay 
their  grievances  before  the  Council  of  Seventeen.     Their  principal 
requests  were : 

(1)  That  the  officials  of  the  Company  should  not  be  allowed  to 
trade,  for  they  openly  kept  shops  in  Capetown  to  the 
injury  of  tradesmen. 
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(2)  That   the   farmers  should  be  free  to  sell  their  produce  to 

anyone. 

(3)  That  the  High  Court  of  Justice  should  consist  of  an  equal 

number  of  officials  and  burghers. 

The  delegates  arrived  in  Holland  at  an  unfortunate  time.  England 
and  Holland  were  at  war.  The  Netherlands  East  India  Company 
was  declining  in  power  and  wealth ;  for  England  and  France  had 
wrested  from  it  most  of  its  Eastern  trade.  Year  by  year  its  debts 
increased,  and  many  of  its  stations  did  not  pay  expenses.  The 
requests  of  the  farmers  were  flatly  refused,  and  they  were  curtly 
told  that  they  had  been  "permitted  as  a  matter  of  grace  to  have  a 
residence  in  the  land  and  gain  a  livelihood  as  farmers,  tailors,  or 
shoemakers."  Even  in  its  fall  the  Council  was  afraid  that  the 
Burghers  might  become  independent  of  their  authority. 

5.  The  Ama-Xosa,*  contrary  to  agreement,  cross  the  Fish 
River  into  the  Zuurveld,  1780. — In  order  to  see  for  himself  the 
condition  of  the  farmers,  the  Governor  travelled  as  far  as  the 
Little  Fish  Eiver,  near  the  present  town  of  Somerset  East.  Here 
he  met  the  chiefs  of  the  Ama-Xosa,  with  whom  an  agreement  was 
made  that  the  Great  Fish  River  should  be  the  boundary  between 
the  Europeans  and  the  Bantu  tribes.  This  river  they  as  a  nation 
had  not  yet  crossed,  the  country  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
being  occupied  by  Hottentots.  Accordingly,  in  1780,  the  Great 
Fish  River  was  proclaimed  to  be  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Colony. 
But  the  Ama-Xosa  soon  broke  the  agreement.  The  fat  cattle  of 
the  Dutch  farmers  were  an  irresistible  temptation  to  men  who 
looked  upon  stealing  as  a  feat  to  be  admired.  They  swarmed  over 
the  present  districts  of  Albany,  Bathurst,  and  Alexandria,  and 
refused  to  comply  when  requested  to  return.  For  two  years  they 
plundered  and  wasted  the  border  districts.  Then  a  commando, 
under  Adriaan  van  Jaarsveld,  took  the  field  and  vigorously  attacked 
them,  shooting  all  who  refused  to  withdraw,  driving  the  rest  back 
across  the  Fish  Eiver,  and  recapturing  large  herds  of  cattle. 
This  was  the  first  of  many  conflicts  with  the  Ama-Xosa. 

[In  the  year  1688,  William,  the  Stadholder  of  Holland,  became  King  of 
England ;  and  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  two  countries  were  closely 
allied.  Their  combined  armies  fought  under  Marlborough  against  Louis  XIV. 

*  Ama-Xosa  is  the  plural  of  Xosa,  which  is  unpronounceable  by  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  Native  language.  The  Anglicised  form,  Kosa,  is  some- 
times used.  The  Ama-Xosa  consisted  of  two  chief  tribes,  the  Gaikas  and 
Gcalekas,  with  all  their  sub-tribes. 
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of  France,  and  shared  in  the  victories  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies.  This 
alliance  ceased  through  the  spread  of  republican  ideas  in  Europe  and  America. 
In  1778  the  Dutch  assisted  the  American  colonists,  who  were  in  revolt  against 
British  taxation.  In  1780  Holland  entered  into  a  league  with  Russia  and 
Denmark  to  resist  British  cruisers  forcibly  searching  their  merchant  ships 
for  contraband  goods.  England  at  once  declared  war  against  Holland,  and 
attempted  to  seize  the  Cape,  but  failed.] 

6.  England  and    France   contend    for    the    Cape,    1781. — An 

English  fleet  of  forty-eight  sail,  under  Commodore  George  John- 
stone,  was  sent  out  with  secret  orders  to  take  the  Cape.  A  spy, 
named  De  la  Motte,  residing  in  London,  betrayed  the  purpose  of 
the  expedition  to  the  Dutch,  who  asked  aid  from  France.  The 
French  Government  at  once  sent  a  fleet  under  a  brave  seaman, 
Admiral  Suffren,  to  defend  the  Cape.  Suffren  crowded  all  sail  and 
overtook  the  English  vessels  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  where 
they  were  leisurely  taking  in  water.  He  vigorously  attacked  them, 
and  partially  disabled  them.  Then  sailing  rapidly  southward,  he 
left  the  English  behind  and  hastened  to  Simon's  Bay,  where  he 
landed  two  thousand  French  troops,  who  marched  forward  to 
Capetown.  Commodore  Johnstone,  having  been  delayed,  refitting 
his  damaged  ships,  arrived  several  weeks  later,  but  found  Cape- 
town was  so  strongly  defended  that  he  dare  not  attack  it.  Learn- 
ing that  several  richly-laden  Dutch  ships  were  lying  at  anchor  in 
Saldanha  Bay,  he  seized  them  and  then  deemed  it  prudent  to 
return  to  England.  During  the  war  the  trade  of  the  Netherlands 
Company  was  almost  annihilated,  and  the  Cape  was  brought  to 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Paper  money  was  issued,  but  gradually 
it  declined  in  value  until  a  rix-dollar,  originally  of  the  value  of  four 
shillings,  was  worth  only  eighteenpence. 

7.  Wreck  of  the  "Grosvenor,"  1782. — One  stormy  night   the 
Grosvenor,  an  English  East  Indiaman  on  her  voyage  home,  was 
wrecked  north  of  St.  John's  Eiver  mouth.     Most  of  the  passengers 
and  crew,  136  in  number,  gained  the  shore  in  safety,  a  council 
was  held,  and  they  resolved  to  march  along  the  beach  until  they 
reached  a  farmhouse.     The   Natives    followed,   robbing  them   of 
the  few  things  they  had  saved  from  the  wreck.     Under  a  hot  sun, 
with  little  to  eat  or  drink,  they  toiled  on,  but  one  by  one,  first  the 
children  and  women,  and  then  the  men,  dropped  behind  and  lay 
down  to  die.     The  remainder  were  glad  to  subsist  on  shell-fish  and 
the  remains  of  a  stranded  whale,  but  every  day  the  number  of  the 
travellers  lessened.      One  hundred  and  seventeen  days  after  the 
shipwreck    only   six   survived,   and   they   were    found   near    the 
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Zwartkops  Eiver  by  a  fanner  who  was  looking  for  his  cattle.    He 
treated  them  with  great  kindness  and  forwarded  them  to  Capetown. 


Lesson  10. — The  Company's  Last  Days. 

1.  The  coming  Storm. — Two  dangers  threatened  the  Company's 
rule — foreign  attack  and  colonial  discontent.     If  a  war  broke  out 
between  the  rival  powers  of  England  and  France  and  Holland,  the 
Cape  as  the  half-way  house  to  India  would  certainly  be  assailed. 
The  Cape  population  had  become  excited  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Republic  in  North  America,  and  they  freely  talked  in  their  farm- 
houses that  if  the  restrictions  of  the  Company  on  their  trade  were 
not  removed,  they  would  set  up  an  independent  government.     A 
Governor  of  more  than  ordinary  skill  and  tact  was  required,  and 
Cornells  Jacob  van  de  Graaff,  a  personal  friend  of  the  Stadtholder, 
was  sent  out,  but  he  had  neither  skill  nor  tact. 

Cornelis  Jacob  van  de  Graaff,  1785-1791. 

2.  Van  de  Graaff   was   passionate,   profane,  and   quarrelsome. 
He  was  extravagant  in  his  style  of  living,  and  kept  for  his  private 
use  over  a  hundred  horses  in  the  Company's  stables.     The  public 
expenditure  was  wasteful.     The  outlay  exceeded  the  income  by 
£90,000  a  year.     He  allowed  the  officials  under  him  to  be  utterly 
dishonest  and  unjust. 

3.  Formation   of    the   District  of   Graaff  Reinet,   1786. — The 

burghers  no  longer  sought  protection  from  forts  and  outposts,  as 
in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement.  They  boldly  crossed  the 
mountain  ranges,  and,  in  spite  of  wild  beasts  and  fierce  savages, 
passed  into  the  vast  Karroo  plains,  where  they  lived  by  killing 
game  and  pasturing  their  sheep  and  cattle.  They  settled  as  far 
east  as  the  banks  of  the  Fish  Eiver,  and  as  far  north  as  the 
Sneuwberg  range.  The  Bushmen,  who  had  hunted  over  the 
country  for  ages,  avenged  the  encroachment  on  their  ancient 
domain  by  attacking  the  intruders  with  their  deadly  arrows,  slaying 
the  farmers  and  driving  off  their  cattle.  Then  the  angry  neigh- 
bours, as  they  were  without  protection  from  police  or  soldiers, 
would  assemble  in  force,  and  pursue  their  nimble  foes  to  their 
mountain  caves,  and  shoot  them  down  until  few  were  left.  The 
children  were  captured,  and  distributed  as  servants  among  the 
farmers.  Such  an  unsettled  and  insecure  mode  of  life  was  little 
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removed  from  barbarism.  The  Dutch  admiral,  Stavorinus,  who 
travelled  through  the  country,  said  that  "  the  farthest  settlers,  who 
resided  thirty  days'  journey  from  Capetown,  more  resembled 
Hottentots  than  the  posterity  of  Europeans."  No  church  or 
school  existed  within  hundreds  of  miles,  and  the  children  grew  up 
without  any  education.  The  one  tie  that  held  them  to  morality 
and  civilisation  was  the  Bible  which  was  read  daily  at  family 
worship.  To  remedy  to  some  extent  the  evils  of  this  nomadic  life, 
a  new  district  was  made  in  1786,  extending  from  the  Gamtoos  to 
the  Great  Fish  Eiver,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  Zeekoe  River, 
the  largest  district  in  the  country.  The  site  of  a  new  town  was 
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selected  near  the  source  of  the  Sunday  Eiver  and  named  Graaff 
Eeinet,  in  honour  of  the  Governor,  Van  de  Graaff,  and  his  wife, 
Eeinet.  A  landdrost  was  stationed  there;  a  school  was  estab- 
lished and  a  teacher  appointed ;  six  years  later  a  clergyman  was 
sent. 

4.  Retrenchment  becomes  necessary,  1790. — The  Company's 
funds  were  exhausted,  and  reduction  of  expenditure  was  unavoid- 
able. The  troops  at  the  Cape  were  now  removed  to  Java.  The 
work  on  the  forts  round  Table  Bay  was  discontinued.  The 
Governor's  horses  and  carriages  were  sold,  as  well  as  his  country 
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seat  at  Newlands.  The  Governor  himself  was  recalled  to 
Holland;  and  by  every  means  possible  the  public  expenditure 
was  reduced. 

Sebastian  Nederburgh  and  Simon  Frykenius,  Commissioners- 
General,  1792-1793. 

5.  Attempts  are  made  to  reform  the  Government,  1792. — The 

financial  condition  of  the  Netherlands  Company  had  become  so 
embarrassed  that,  in  1792,  the  Stadtholder  considered  it  was 
necessary  to  enquire  into  its  affairs.  He  sent  Mr.  Nederburgh 
and  Captain  Frykenius  to  the  Cape  to  introduce  necessary 
reforms.  The  people  joyfully  welcomed  their  arrival  and  looked 
for  better  days,  but  little  improvement  was  made.  The  Com- 
missioners abolished  the  perquisites  of  the  officials  ;  but  they 
increased  some  of  the  old  taxes,  and  imposed  new  ones,  and  this 
inflamed  the  prevalent  discontent.  They  allowed  the  farmers  to 
export  their  surplus  wheat  to  India  and  Holland,  but  only  in  Dutch 
ships.  As  most  of  the  Dutch  vessels  had  been  driven  off  the  sea 
by  England  and  France,  trade  nearly  ceased,  and  distress  became 
general.  Farmers  could  not  pay  their  debts,  and  farms  became 
unsaleable. 

6.  The  Ama-Xosa  again  attempt  to  occupy  the  country  west  of 
Fish   River,  1793. — The   Ama-Xosa,  under  their  chiefs,  Cungwa, 
Langa  and  others,  had  at  different  times  crossed  the  acknowledged 
boundary  line,   the   Fish   Eiver,  and  spread  over   the   Zuurveld. 
The  Netherlands  East   India   Company  was  too  distracted  with 
its  own  troubles  to  repel  them.     Finding  that  no  opposition  was 
offered,  other  clans  swarmed  across   the   boundary,   and  joining 
their  kinsmen  in  the  Zuurveld,  laid  waste  the  country  as  far  as 
the  Zwartkops  Eiver.     Houses  were  burnt,  farmers  were  killed, 
and  about  70,000  cattle  and  sheep  were  swept  off.    Commandos 
were  then  called  out  from  Graaff  Eeinet   and  Swellendam,  and 
more  than  four  hundred  farmers  responded  to  the  call,  but  they 
were  badly  led.      They  penetrated  into  Kafirland,  but  could  not 
overtake  the  enemy.     The  landdrosts  in  command,  Maynier  and 
Faure,  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  after  weeks  of  marching  and 
counter-marching,  till  horses  and  oxen  were  exhausted,  they  retired 
from  the  conflict.     The  burghers  returned   home  highly  discon- 
tented, for  their  losses   in  cattle  and   sheep  had   been   ruinous, 
and  they  were  ready  to  break  out  into  open  revolt  against  the 
Company's  rule. 
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7.  The  Commissioners  retire,  1793. — When  an  old  servant  of 
the  Company,  Abraham  Sluysken,  called  at  the  Cape  on  his  way 
home  from  India,  the  Commissioners  persuaded  him  to  accept  the 
management  of  the  country,  and  then  left  for  Java. 

Lesson  n. — The  End  of  the  Company's  Rule. 

Abraham  Sluysken,  Commissioner-General,  1793-1795. 

[The  Dutch  in  Holland  were  profoundly  affected  by  the  French  Revolution 
in  1789.  They  sympathised  with  the  Republican  leaders  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  political  freedom  and  equitable  taxation  for  all  classes  of  society ;  but 
many  of  them  were  repelled  by  the  violence  and  disorder  which  followed, 
especially  by  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  Queen.  In  1795  a  French 
Republican  Army  overran  Holland ;  the  Stadtholder  fled  to  England ;  and 
the  Batavian  Republic  was  established  in  alliance  with  France.  This  led  to 
the  first  occupation  of  the  Cape  by  England.] 

1.  Open  rebellion  at  Graaff  Reinet  and  Sweltendam,  1795.— 

The  Dutch  at  the  Cape  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  doctrines 
of  Eousseau  as  to  the  "  Eights  of  Man,"  and  asserted  their  claim 
to  govern  themselves.  Why  should  they  be  ruled,  they  said,  by 
merchants  of  a  Company  living  five  thousand  miles  away  ?  They 
resolved,  like  the  French,  to  have  republics  of  their  own.  The 
burghers  of  the  extensive  newly-formed  eastern  district,  most  of 
whom  were  bold  frontier  fighters,  assembled  at  Graaff  Eeinet,  and 
expelled  their  landdrost,  Maynier.  They  hoisted  the  tri-coloured 
flag,  called  themselves  "  Nationalists,"  and  made  Adriaan  Van 
Jaarsveld  their  President.  At  Swellendam  the  revolutionists 
expelled  Mr.  Faure,  and  proclaimed  a  Eepublic,  with  Mr.  Steyn 
as  President.  They  announced  that  they  would  not  bear  the  yoke 
of  the  Company  any  longer,  and  would  shed  their  last  drop 
of  blood  rather  than  submit.  They  claimed  (a)  the  "right  to 
sell  their  produce  to  whomsoever  they  chose ;  "  (6)  freedom  from 
taxation ;  (c)  the  right  to  hold  as  slaves  native  prisoners  taken  in 
war.  Mr.  Sluysken  was  powerless  to  restore  order.  The  Treasury 
was  empty.  If  he  marched  the  few  troops  he  had  from  Capetown, 
his  departure  would  be  the  signal  for  revolt,  for  the  townsmen  were 
more  republican  than  the  farmers. 

2.  How  the  English  took  the  Cape,  1795. — Holland,  the  mother- 
country,  was  in  a  state  of  disorganization.     The  inhabitants  were 
divided  into  two  political  camps.     There  was  a  strong  "  Patriot 
Party"   that   sympathised  with  the   French   Eevolutionists,  and 
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desired  to  establish  a  Republic.  There  was  an  equally  strong 
"  Orange  Party  "  that  wished  to  retain  the  existing  form  of  govern- 
ment with  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  Stadtholder.  France  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  Patriots.  In  January,  1795,  a  French  Army  invaded 
Holland,  and  moving  easily  over  the  frozen  waterways,  soon 
subdued  it.  The  Patriot  party  then  set  up  a  new  government, 
calling  their  country  the  Batavian  Eepublic.  The  Stadtholder 
escaped  to  England  in  a  fishing-boat,  and  asked  the  English 
Government  to  hold  the  foreign  possessions  of  Holland  in  trust 
till  better  days  came.  England  accepted  the  offer,  and  at  once 
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prepared  an  expedition  to  occupy  the  Cape.  In  June,  1795,  an 
English  fleet  of  eight  ships,  under  Admiral  Elphinstone,  arrived 
in  Simon's  Bay,  having  on  board  800  soldiers  and  an  equal  number 
of  marines,  commanded  by  General  Craig.  Three  English  officers 
visited  Capetown  and  handed  Mr.  Sluysken  a  despatch  from  the 
Prince  of  Orange  commanding  him  to  admit  the  British  troops  as 
a  protection  against  an  invasion  of  the  French.  But  most  of  the 
colonists  were  in  favour  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  and  declined  to 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  Stadtholder.  Mr.  Sluysken  replied, 
"  If  the  French  come  we  will  ask  for  aid,  but  we  do  not  need  it  now." 
Measures  were  taken  to  resist  the  occupation  of  the  country  by 
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the  English,  A  camp  of  600  men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
De  Lille,  was  formed  at  Muizenburg,  a  strong  position  at  the 
head  of  False  Bay,  where  the  road  runs  between  the  mountain 
and  the  sea,  and  about  800  men  were  stationed  in  Capetown. 
A  number  of  burghers  arrived  from  Stellenbosch  and  Swellen- 
dam,  but  Graaff  Eeinet  refused  to  send  a  single  man.  Eight 
weeks  passed  away  in  fruitless  negotiations.  Then  General 
Craig  became  impatient.  On  August  7th  he  landed  his  troops  at 
Simonstown  and  marched  along  the  shore  to  attack  the  Dutch 
position  at  Muizenburg.  The  ships  at  the  same  time  sailed  up 
False  Bay  and  opened  fire ;  at  the  first  shot  De  Lille  and  his 
infantry  tied  along  the  road  to  Capetown.  When  out  of  the 
range  of  the  ships'  guns,  the  burghers  turned  on  their  pursuers 
with  such  vigour  that  the  British  forces  were  checked,  and  they 
halted  at  Muizenburg.  At  Capetown  all  was  confusion.  Colonel 
De  Lille  was  suspected  of  favouring  the  English,  and  was  sent  to 
the  Castle  under  arrest.  The  Dutch  formed  a  fortified  camp  near 
Wynberg  to  protect  Capetown.  A  month  later  a  second  English 
fleet  entered  Simon's  Bay  with  3,000  additional  soldiers  under 
General  Clarke.  Then  General  Craig  with  a  strong  force  marched 
on  the  Dutch  Camp.  The  Swellendam  volunteers  fought  stub- 
bornly, but  could  not  check  the  advance,  and  the  British  troops 
occupied  Newlands.  The  burghers,  without  a  leader  they  could 
trust,  and  afraid  that  if  they  fell  back  to  Capetown  they  would 
be  hemmed  in  and  made  prisoners,  disbanded  and  went  to  their 
homes.  Mr.  Sluysken,  seeing  that  further  resistance  was  hopeless, 
surrendered  the  Cape  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The  terms 
of  surrender  were : — 

(1)  That  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  the  colonists  should  be 

retained. 

(2)  That  no  new  taxes  should  be  imposed. 

When  these  terms  were  signed,  the  English  forces  were  admitted 
into  the  Good  Hope  Castle,  and  the  Dutch  troops  laid  down  their 
arms.  After  a  career  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  years,  the 
rule  of  the  Netherlands  East  India  Company  came  to  a  close — 
"  to  the  substantial  benefit,"  says  the  late  Judge  Watermeyer, 
"  of  every  man  in  the  Colony,  of  every  hue."  It  had  been  exclu- 
sively a  trading  association  with  no  higher  aim  than  to  secure  big 
dividends  for  the  shareholders  in  Holland. 
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Lesson  12.— Temporary  British  Occupation. 

General  Craig,  1795-1797. 

1.  Conciliatory  Measures. — The  country  which  now  passed  into 
English  hands  was  regarded  as  poor  and   unproductive;    but  it 
was  valued  as  a  protection  to  the  English  trade  with  India,  which 
before  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  had  to  pass  round  South 
Africa.     General  Craig  endeavoured  to  make  British  rule  accept- 
able to  the  Dutch  colonists.     Free  trade  was  announced.     "  Every 
one  may  buy  from  whom  he  will  and  sell  to  whom  he  will." 
Heavy   taxes   were   made   lighter.     No  new   taxes   were   levied. 
Cattle  and  corn  for  the  British  troops  were  paid  for,  not  in  paper 
money,  but  in  hard  coin.      These  measures  pleased  the  people. 
At  Capetown  and  Swellendam  the  new  rule  was  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to ;  but  at  Graaff  Eeinet  the  inhabitants  were  defiant.    The 
English  flag  was  hauled  down,  and  Adriaan  van  Jaarsveld  declared 
that  they  would  uphold  their  newly-established  republic.    But  four 
months  later,  hearing  that  troops  were  being  sent  overland  from 
Tulbagh,  and  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  resistance,  all  the  people, 
including  Van  Jaarsveld  himself,  promised  to  submit  to  British 
rule. 

2.  The  Batavian  Republic  tries  to  regain  the  Cape,  1796. — When 
the  news  arrived  in  Europe  that  the  British  had  taken  the  Cape, 
the  Dutch  and  French  Eepublics  resolved  to  attempt  its  recovery. 
Holland  sent  out  a  fleet  of  nine  ships  under  Admiral  Lucas,  with 
2000   soldiers   on   board;    and  it   was   arranged   that   a   French 
squadron  from  the  East  Indies  should  meet  it  off  the  Cape,  and 
that  then  the  combined  fleets  should  attack  Capetown.     But  the 
French  fleet  never  came.     The  Dutch  ships  were  leaky,  and  the 
crews  and  soldiers  were  half  starved  and  refused  to  obey  orders. 
Admiral  Lucas  put  into  Saldanha  Bay  and  waited  for  the  French, 
but  waited  in  vain.    Admiral  Elphinstone,  upon  receipt  of  the  news, 
promptly  sailed  for  Saldanha  Bay  and  shut  the  Dutch  fleet  in  by 
sea.      At  the  same  time  General  Craig  impressed  all  the  saddle 
horses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  marched  his  troops  rapidly  over- 
land.   Caught  as  in  a  trap  between  the  British  fleet  and  the  British 
troops,  Admiral  Lucas  and   his  men  had  to   surrender  without 
making  any  attempt  at  resistance. 

Earl  Macartney,  1797-1798. 

3.  Earl  Macartney  was  an  autocrat,  and  a  stout  anti-republican. 
Any  one  who  spoke  in  favour  of  the  French  or  of  a  Republic  WB.S 
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severely  puni&hed  and  had  soldiers 
quartered  upon  him.  But  he 
honestly  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people.  Goods 
imported  from  Great  Britain  in 
British  ships  were  admitted  free  of 
duty.  The  torture  of  criminals 
with  racks,  wheels,  and  irons  was 
abolished.  A  post  office  was  opened 
at  Capetown  in  1798  for  ocean- 
borne  letters.  The  farmers  in  the 
Zuurveld  who  had  been  driven  off 
their  farms  by  the  Kafirs  were 
persuaded  to  return  by  the  promise 
that  they  would  not  be  required 
to  pay  any  quit-rent  for  the 
next  six  years.  Mr.  Barrow,  the 
Governor's  secretary,  visited  the 
Ama-Xosa,  who  again  acknow- 
ledged the  Fish  Eiver  as  the 
boundary  line,  but  said  they  were 
afraid  of  Gaika,  and  refused  to 
leave  the  Zuurveld  and  cross  into  their  own  territory. 

4.  Rescue    of  Adriaan   van   Jaarsveld,    1799. — Van  Jaarsveld 
lived  near  Graaff  Beinet,  and  in  1799  was  summoned  to  appear  at 
Capetown  on  a  charge  of  falsifying  a  receipt.     As  he  did  not  obey, 
he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Capetown  with  a  military  escort.     At 
the  Sunday  Biver  drift  he  was  rescued  by  about  fifty  farmers  under 
Prinsloo,  who  said  that  Van  Jaarsveld  was  arrested,  not  for  forgery, 
but  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  resisting  British  rule.     They  took 
Jaarsveld  back  to  Graaff  Beinet,  which  they  occupied,  and  soon 
all  the  farmers  in  the  district  were  in  open  rebellion.      General 
Vandeleur,  with  a  force  of  cavalry  and  European  and  Hottentot 
infantry,  was  sent  to  restore  order.     Upon  their  arrival  the  farmers 
surrendered.      Prinsloo,  Van  Jaarsveld,  and  about  twenty  more 
were  sent  to  Capetown  for  trial.     All  the  rest,  after  paying  fines, 
were  set  free.     Van  Jaarsveld  died  in  prison,  but  his  companions 
were  detained  until   the  country  was  restored   to   the   Batavian 
Bepublic,  when  they  were  liberated. 

5.  Outbreak  of  the  Hottentots,  1799. — Meanwhile  the  presence 
of  the  Hottentot  troops  at  Graaff  Beinet  led  to  an  uprising  of  the 
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Hottentot  servants  on  the  neighbouring  farms.  Seeing  their  own 
clansmen  in  arms  against  the  Dutch,  they  abandoned  their 
masters,  plundered  them  of  firearms  and  clothing,  and  having 
chosen  Klaas  Stuurman  as  their  leader,  joined  the  English  forces, 
and  marched  with  them  on  their  return  to  Algoa  Bay.  At  the 
Sunday  Eiver,  the  Ama-Xosa,  under  Cungwa,  charged  on  the 
troops,  but  were  met  with  volleys  of  grapeshot  and  musket  balls, 
and  driven  back  with  great  slaughter.  General  Vandeleur  then 
called  out  two  large  burgher  commandos,  one  from  Graaff  Eeinet, 
under  Hendrik  Eensberg ;  and  another  from  Swellendam,  led  by 
Tjaart  Van  der  Walt,  a  brave  leader,  intending  to  expel  the  Ama- 
Xosa  from  the  Zuurveld.  As  the  farmers  professed  great  alarm  lest 
their  late  Hottentot  servants  should  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
their  absence  to  return  and  loot  their  farms,  General  Vandeleur 
disarmed  them,  and  they,  imagining  that  they  were  now  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  their  former  masters,  fled  and  joined  the  Ama-Xosa. 
General  Vandeleur  would  now  have  vigorously  attacked  the  com- 
bined forces,  but  the  Acting-Governor,  General  Dundas,  was  anxious 
to  avoid  war,  and  delayed  action.  The  troops  embarked  for  Cape- 
town, and  the  commandos  became  discouraged.  The  Ama-Xosa 
and  Hottentots,  believing  that  the  Europeans  were  afraid  of  them, 
ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  Gamtoos  Eiver,  plundering  cattle, 
and  burning  farmhouses  as  they  went.  Landdrost  Maynier  was 
sent  to  interview  them  and  make  terms  of  peace.  Finding  nothing 
more  to  steal  or  destroy,  they  readily  promised  to  abstain  from 
further  hostilities,  and  to  remove  east  of  Bushman  Eiver.  In  this 
unsatisfactory  manner  the  disturbance  came  to  an  end  for  a  time. 

Sir  George  Yonge,  1799-1801. 

6.  A  Corrupt  Rule. —  Sir  G.  Yonge's  rule  produced  great  dis- 
content.    If  he  took  no  bribes  himself,  the  only  way  to  get  access 
to   his   presence   was   by   bribing   those   about   his   person.     He 
imposed  licences  for  the  killing  of  game.     He  closed  the  public 
garden  at  Capetown — a  most  popular  resort.    So  many  complaints 
of  his  misrule  reached  England  that  he  was  recalled,  and  General 
Dundas  again  became  Acting-Governor. 

7.  Failure  of  the  Burghers  to  drive  the  Ama-Xosa  across  the 
Fish   River  into  their  own   Country,  1803. — The   Kafirs,  under 
Cungwa  and  Ndlambe,  occupied  the  Zuurveld,  and  notwithstand- 
ing  then-  promise   to   be  quiet,    still  continued  their  plundering 
expeditions.    The  Hottentots,  under  Klaas  Stuurman,  roamed  about 
the  country,  stealing  cattle,  and  slaying  farmers  if  they  resisted. 
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Anxious  as  the  Government  was  to  avoid  war,  it  became  necessary 
to  take  up  arms.  The  burghers  of  Swellendam  and  Graaff  Eeinet 
were  again  called  out,  and  took  the  field  under  Tjaart  van  der  Walt. 
The  Kafirs  and  Hottentots  were  attacked  in  the  Addo  Bush  on 
the  Sunday  Eiver,  and  for  two  months  the  bush  fighting  con- 
tinued. Many  of  the  plunderers  were  shot,  and  about  ten 
thousand  cattle  were  recaptured.  Then  in  a  skirmish  on  the 
Kouga  Hills,  near  Baviaans  Eiver,  the  brave  Tjaart  van  der 
Walt  was  killed.  The  burghers  became  disheartened  and  went 
home.  The  whole  country  from  the  Fish  Eiver  to  Plettenberg 
Bay  lay  open  to  the  enemy.  General  Dundas  hastened  to  the 
front,  but  he  was  indisposed  to  use  force,  as  news*  arrived  that 
France  and  England  and  the  Netherlands  had  made  peace,  and 
that  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  (1802)  the  Cape  was  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  Batavian  Eepublic.  A  truce  was  made  with  the  Kafirs. 
They  were  not  to  trespass  west  of  Zwaartkops  Eiver,  or  attack  the 
farmers,  and  were  to  retire  across  the  Fish  Eiver  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Hottentots  promised  to  abstain  from  robbery,  and 
again  a  peace  was  patched  up. 


Lesson  13.— Rule  of  the  Batavian  Republic. 


General  Jan  Willem  Janssens, 
1803-1806. 

1.  The  Cape  is  restored 
to  the  Dutch. — The  old  East 
India  Company  had  been 
abolished  in  1795,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
the  Cape  was  taken  over  in 
1803  by  the  Batavian  Ee- 
public. A  clever  lawyer,  Mr. 
Jacob  de  Mist,  was  sent  out 
as  High  Commissioner  to  re- 
ceive the  country  from  the 
English,  and  to  establish  a 
government  the  primary  aim 
of  which  was  not  to  secure 
large  dividends,  but  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the 
people.  He  appointed 
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Lieutenant-General  Janssens,  an  able  military  officer,  to  be 
Governor,  and  once  more  the  Dutch  flag  floated  over  the  Castle. 
The  houses  at  Capetown  were  illuminated,  and  throughout  the 
country  the  new  Government  was  welcomed  with  delight. 

2.  The  New  Government. — Both  Mr.  de  Mist  and  General 
Janssens  were  noble-minded  men.  They  travelled  through  the 
country  to  find  out  what  the  people  wanted,  and  introduced 
valuable  reforms,  but  could  not  accomplish  much  for  want  of 


UITENHAGE,   1904, 
WITH  THE   DUTCH   REFORMED   CHUBCH   IN   FOREGROUND. 

money.  Over  each  of  the  existing  four  districts  was  placed  a 
landdrost,  assisted  by  six  of  the  principal  burghers,  called  "  heem- 
raden."  Freedom  of  worship  was  granted  to  persons  of  every 
creed.  A  public  undenominational  system  of  education  was  pro- 
jected, but  it  had  little  success.  Teachers  were  not  to  be  obtained, 
and,  outside  Capetown,  there  were  only  two  public  schools,  those 
at  Paarl  and  Stellenbosch.  The  farmers  were  encouraged  to 
increase  the  production  of  wool  by  adopting  the  merino  sheep ; 
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and  to  improve  Cape  wine.  Two  new  districts  were  created. 
One,  which  included  the  country  recently  ravaged  by  the  Kafirs, 
was  called  Uitenhage,  after  a  family  title  of  Mr.  de  Mist,  and 
a  town  of  the  same  name  was  placed  within  easy  reach  of 
Algoa  Bay.  The  other  was  called  Tulbagh,  in  honour  of  an 
esteemed  Governor  of  former  years,  and  was  formed  out  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  district  of  Stellenbosch.  A  weekly  post  was 
appointed  between  Capetown  and  Stellenbosch  and  Tulbagh.  At 
Graaff  Eeinet  a  new  landdrost,  Mr.  Stockenstrom,  was  stationed, 
under  whose  rule  the  people  settled  down  contentedly.  The  new 
Government  was  a  marked  improvement  on  that  of  the  old  East 
India  Company. 

3.  Settlement  of  the  roaming  Hottentots  in  locations,  1803. — 

Several  hundred  Hottentots,  who  were  wandering  about  the 
country,  were  persuaded,  in  1803,  to  settle  at  Bethelsdorp,  near 
the  Zwartkops  Eiver,  and  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  a  missionary  of  the 
London  Society,  became  their  pastor.  He  was  a  devoted  Christian 
teacher,  but  he  adopted  Hottentot  modes  of  life,  and  was  able 
to  do  little  to  elevate  those  under  his  care  out  of  their  slothful, 
degraded  habits. 

[The  Cape,  as  the  chief  port  of  call  for  vessels  trading  between  Europe  and 
India,  was  inevitably  drawn  into  the  conflict  between  Napoleon  and  England. 
In  1798  Napoleon  invaded  Egypt,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  a  base  for 
the  overthrow  of  British  power  in  India.  His  plans  were  ruined  by  the 
destruction  of  his  fleet  in  Aboukir  Bay  by  Nelson.  Mauritius,  then  held  by 
France,  was  the  resort  of  French  privateers,  which  inflicted  many  losses  on 
English  commerce.  If  the  Cape  were  seized  by  France,  British  trade  with 
India  would  be  destroyed.  As  a  protective  measure,  England  occupied  the 
Cape  a  second  time  in  1806,  with  the  intention  of  retaining  it.  Mauritius 
was  taken  from  the  French  in  1810.] 

4.  How  the  English  took  the  Cape  a  second  time,  1806. — An 

expedition  was  fitted  out  consisting  of  sixty-three  ships,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Popham,  and  having  on  board  6,000 
troops  under  General  Baird.  After  it  had  crossed  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  the  famous  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  fought  on  Oct.  21, 
1805,  which  gave  England  absolute  control  of  the  sea,  and  decided 
the  future,  not  only  of  South  Africa  but  of  India  and  Australia. 
Early  one  January  morning,  in  1806,  a  forest  of  masts  met  the 
astonished  gaze  of  the  inhabitants  of  Capetown,  who  watched 
the  vessels  cast  anchor  between  Eobben  Island  and  the  coast. 
Within  three  days  four  thousand  soldiers  had  landed  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Table  Bay,  and  they  at  once  marched  along 
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LANDING    OF   THE    TROOPS    UNDEB    GENERAL   BAIRD. 
(From  an  old  print.) 

the  Blauwberg  beach  towards  Capetown.  General  Janssens  had 
no  force  fit  to  contend  with  such  a  body  of  troops.  He  had 
a  short  time  before  received  orders  from  Holland  to  send  his 
best  soldiers  to  Java.  He  had  therefore  a  motley  array  of  about 
two  thousand  men,  composed  of  mounted  burghers,  German 
mercenaries,  a  Dutch  regiment,  the  crews  of  some  French  ships, 
and  a  few  Javanese  and  Hottentot  slaves.  With  such  a  rabble 
defence  was  hopeless.  Early  in  the  fight  a  spent  ball  struck 
Janssens  on  his  side,  but  glanced  off  from  something  hard 
in  his  pocket.  He  drew  up  his  men  in  fighting  array ;  he  called 
upon  them  to  act  bravely;  but  as  soon  as  the  English  cannon 
balls  began  to  fall  among  the  German  troops  they  retreated 
in  confusion.  The  burghers  stood  their  ground,  but  when 
the  Scottish  Highland  Brigade  charged  with  the  bayonet,  they 
broke  and  the  retreat  was  turned  into  a  rout.  General  Janssens 
fell  back  on  the  mountains  of  Hottentot's  Holland,  where  he  bad 
accumulated  stores  of  food  and  ammunition,  whilst  General 
Baird  occupied  Capetown.  Eight  days  later  the  Dutch  com- 
mander and  his  men  surrendered.  The  Dutch  troops  were  to  be 
sent  bapk  to  Holland  in  British  ships;  and  the  burghers  were 
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to  enjoy  their  ancient  rights  of  property  and  freedom  of  worship. 
Thus  the  Cape  a  second  time  became  British  territory.  _ 

[In  assisting  Europe  to  overthrow  the  blighting  despotism  of  Napoleon, 
England  added  six  hundred  millions  to  her  public  debt.  When  peace  was 
restored,  in  1815,  England  had  the  opportunity  of  compensating  herself  by 
retaining  the  countries  she  had  conquered  during  the  war,  twenty-five  in  all. 
But  she  restored  to  France  most  of  her  colonies,  and  gave  back  to  Holland 
the  East  India  Islands,  her  richest  revenue-producing  possession.  England 
annexed  the  Cape,  Ceylon,  and  Mauritius,  as  necessary  to  the  safety  of  her 
new  Indian  Empire.  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg  were  united  under 
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the  sovereignty  of  the  House  of  Orange  to  form  a  bulwark  against  French 
aggression,  but  in  1830  Belgium  withdrew  from  the  Union.] 

5.  Condition  of  the  Cape. — At  the  time  of  its  final  transfer  to 
Great  Britain  the  country  contained  six  districts — the  Cape,  Stellen- 
bosch,  Swellendam,  Graaff  Eeinet,  Uitenhage,  and  Tulbagh.  The 
eastern  boundary  was  the  Great FiSh  River  ;  the  northern  boundary 
was  a  line  drawn  from  Buffels  River  in  the  west  to  the  Stormberg 
range.  The  European  population  consisted  of  26,720  persons,  who 
owned  28,000  slaves.  There  was  little  education,  for  schools  were 
few.  No  roads  existed,  and  bridges  were  unlqaown.  There  was 
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no  printing-press,  and  not  a  single  newspaper.  There  were  few 
books  except  Bibles  and  bymn-books.  In  the  towns,  and  espe- 
cially in  Capetown  and  its  vicinity,  the  comforts  of  civilised  life 
were  enjoyed.  Many  of  the  wine  farmers  lived  in  stately  houses, 
which  still  remain  at  Constantia,  Groot  Schuur,  and  Stellenbosch. 
But  in  the  country  the  farmhouses  were  often  of  the  meanest 
description,  having  earthen  floors  and  unglazed  windows.  The 
food  consisted  largely  of  milk  and  meat :  bread  was  a  luxury. 
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Every  household  made  its  own  soap  and  candles.  Once  a  quarter 
the  whole  family  went  by  waggon  to  the  nearest  town,  often  three 
or  four  days'  journey  distant,  to  attend  divine  service  and  buy 
supplies  of  groceries  and  clothing. 


Lesson  14. — British  Occupation. 

Absolute  Bule,  1806-1825. 

1.  A  despotism. — The  Government  under  which  the  country  was 
now  placed  was  a  personal  despotism.  The  Governor  could  do 
almost  as  he  liked,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  control  of  the  British 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  He  could  make  or  unmake  laws  at 
his  pleasure  ;  he  could  appoint  or  dismiss  the  jndges  ;  he  could 
punish  or  pardon  offenders  as  he  liked ;  he  was  as  absolute  as  any 
Tudor  monarch.  Such  power  wielded  by  one  man  seems  strange 
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to  us  now,  but  it  was  not  thought  strange  then;  for  this  was 
the  kind  of  Government  the  Cape  had  been  subject  to  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Netherlands  Company's  rule. 

Earl  of  Caledon,  1807-1811. 

2.  The  Oceanic  Slave  Trade  is  abolished,  1807. — The  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  in  1807,  prohibited  slaves  from  being  carried  over 
the  sea  in  British  ships ;  or  from  being  taken  into   any  British 
port.     The  last  cargo  of  slaves   brought   from   Mozambique  was 
landed  at  Capetown  in  that  year,  and  were  apprenticed  to  wheat 
and  wine  farmers. 

3.  Marks    of    Progress.  —  1800.  —  Government    Gazette   first 
published.     1809. — To  put  an  end  to  the  idle  wandering  habits  of 
the  Hottentots,  the  Earl  of  Caledon  proclaimed  they  must  have  a 
fixed  place  of  abode ;  and  in  moving  from  one  farm  or  town  to 
another  they  must  have  a  pass  signed  by  a  European.     1811. — 
The  Earl  of  Caledon  also  established  circuit  courts.     Two  judges 
from  Capetown  visited  the  various  drostdies  once  a  year,  and  tried 
criminal   cases.     These   two   measures  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
the   people.      1812. — Spanish  merino  sheep  were   introduced   by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Eeitz,  and  placed  in  the  Bredasdorp  district. 

Sir  John  Cradock,  1811-1814. 

Sir  John  Cradock  was  an  able  military  officer.  He  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  had  been  Governor 
of  Gibraltar. 

4.— The  Ama-Xosa  are  at  last  expelled  from  the  Zuurveld, 
1811. — The  Great  Fish  Eiver  had  been  repeatedly  acknowledged 
by  the  Ama-Xosa  as  the  dividing  line  between  them  and  the 
Europeans  ;  but  during  the  last  thirty  years  the  clans  of  Cungwa 
and  Ndlambe  had  frequently  crossed  the  boundary  and  raided  the 
Zuurveld.  They  ruthlessly  plundered  far  and  wide,  and  only  one 
farmhouse  east  of  Uitenhage  was  occupied.  The  most  barbarous 
murders  were  committed,  and  it  was  evident  that  if  these  inroads 
were  not  stopped,  South  Africa  would  not  be  habitable  by 
white  men.  Sir  John  Cradock,  therefore,  determined  upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  Ama-Xosa  from  that  part  of  the  country.  He 
called  out  the  burghers  from  Swellendam,  George,  Uitenhage 
and  Graaff  Eeinet.  He  sent  troops  from  Capetown.  The 
whole  force  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Graham, 
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a  brave  Scotch  soldier.  But  before  commencing  operations  efforts 
were  made  to  induce  the  Kafirs  to  retire  peaceably.  Ndlambe  was 
visited  by  Major  Cuyler,  but,  to  all  entreaties  to  withdraw,  shouted 
as  he  stamped  his  foot  on  the  ground,  "  This  country  is  mine.  I 
won  it  in  war,  and  I  shall  keep  it."  Then  he  shook  his  assagai 
and  blew  a  horn,  when  two  hundred  Kaffirs  rushed  on  Cuyler  and 
his  men,  who  had  to  defend  their  lives  with  their  muskets,  and 
only  escaped  by  leaping  on  their  horses,  and  riding  swiftly  away. 
Andries  Stockenstrom,  the  landdrost  of  Graaff  Eeinet,  with  a 
dozen  farmers  met  a  party  of  Kafirs  at  Doom  Nek,  a  lonely 
pass  in  the  Zuurberg,  and  anxious  for  peace,  tried  to  persuade 
them  to  leave  the  Zuurveld  without  further  hostilites.  For  half- 
an-hour  the  talk  continued,  Mr.  Stockenstrom  smoking  with  the 
chiefs  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  then  a  Xosa  suddenly 
gave  a  shrill  whistle.  There  was  a  shout,  a  rush,  the  swift  flash 
of  assagais,  and  Stockenstrom  and  eight  farmers  were  stabbed  to 
death.  The  rest  escaped  on  horseback,  carrying  the  sad  tidings 
of  the  murder  of  their  leader.  Colonel  Graham  now  issued 
orders  for  an  immediate  advance.  The  Cape  forces  entered  the 
Addo  Bush  at  six  different  places,  and  drove  the  Ama-Xosa 
before  them.  All  who  resisted  were  shot.  Their  crops  were 
destroyed ;  their  kraals  burnt  down ;  and  their  cattle  were  seized. 
Cungwa  was  killed  in  a  skirmish.  Every  kloof  and  thicket  and 
hill  was  cleared  of  the  foe.  In  six  weeks  Ndlambe  and  twenty 
thousand  Natives  were  driven  over  the  Fish  Eiver  into  their  own 
country.  Military  posts  were  erected  on  or  near  the  river  to 
prevent  their  return ;  and  the  most  important  of  these  was  placed 
on  a  farm  owned  by  Lucas  Meyer,  and  named  Grahamstown,  in 
honour  of  Colonel  Graham.  Another  was  erected  to  the  north 
and  named  Cradock  in  honour  of  the  Governor. 

5.  The  Black  Circuit,  1812. — Many  farmers  claimed  the  services 
of  Hottentots  living  on  their  farms  in  return  for  the  food  and  pro- 
tection they  received.  Missionaries,  coming  from  countries  where 
labour  was  wage-paid,  locked  upon  this  as  slavery,  and  were  too 
ready  to  believe  the  Hottentots  were  cruelly  oppressed.  Two 
missionaries  of  the  London  Society  charged  a  number  of  Dutch 
families  with  cruelly  treating  their  servants,  and  even  with  murder. 
The  farmers  of  the  frontier  districts  were  highly  indignant.  Some 
of  the  minor  accusations  were  true ;  but  the  more  serious  charges 
were  proved  to  be  false,  or  based  on  a  foolish  exaggeration.  The 
result  was  a  hatred  of  law  as  an  enemy  rather  than  a  protector, 
which  was  the  real  cause  of  the  rebellion  three  years  later. 
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Lord  Charles  Somerset,  1814-1826. 

6.  Lord  Charles  Somerset  was  imperious  and  arbitrary,  and  was 
severe  to  all  who  opposed  him ;  but  he  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  progress  of   the  Colony.      At  his  own  expense  he  imported 
improved  breeds  of  horses,  believing  that  the  Cape  could  supply  the 
wants  of  the  Army  in  India ;  he  also  inti'oduced  well-bred  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  distributed  them  amongst  the  farmers.     He  made 
a  large  Government  farm  where  Somerset  East  now  stands. 

7.  The  Slaehter's  Nek  Rebellion,  1815. — In  the   year  after  his 
arrival  a  sad  event  occurred.     In  the  valley  of  the  Baviaans  River, 
a  wild  mountainous  district  north  of  the  present  town  of  Bedford, 
lived  a  Dutch   farmer   named  Frederik  Bezuidenhout,  who  was 
charged  by  his  servant  with  severely  thrashing  him.    Bezuidenhout 
was  a  fiery-tempered  man,  and  when  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  landdrost  at  Graaff  Eeinet, 

he  refused.  Very  unwisely,  con- 
sidering the  feeling  of  the  Dutch 
against  coloured  people,  a 
company  of  Hottentot  soldiers 
was  sent  to  arrest  him ;  and 
when  they  approached  his  house 
he  fired  at  them  and  took 
refuge  in  a  cave  overhanging 
the  river.  From  this  retreat 
he  continued  to  fire  on  the 
soldiers,  who  then  shot  into 
the  cave  and  Bezuidenhout 
was  killed.  At  his  funeral 
his  brother,  Jan  Bezuidenhout, 
made  a  passionate  speech,  and 
called  upon  all  present  to  avenge 
his  brother's  death.  Before  the 
relatives  and  friends  separated 
a  plot  was  formed  to  rebel,  and 
Hendrik  Prinsloo  was  made 
their  leader.  Faber,  a  brother-  LORD  CHARLES  SOMERSET. 

in-law    of    Bezuidenhout,    was 

sent  to  Gaika,  asking  for  aid;  but  the  wary  chief  refused, 
saying,  "  I  will  not  be  drawn  into  your  quarrels.  Before  I 
sit  at  a  fire  I  must  know  which  way  the  wind  blows." 
The  misguided  men  assembled,  and  standing  in  a  ring  took  an 
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oath  to  be  true  to  each  other  until  they  had  "  expelled  the 
tyrants  from  the  country."  Slachter's  Nek,  near  to  Cookhouse, 
was  agreed  upon  as  the  place  of  meeting.  When  news  of 
the  revolt  was  received  at  Grahamstown,  troops  were  sent 
against  the  insurgents.  Most  of  the  farmers,  when  called 
upon,  laid  down  their  arms ;  Prinsloo  was  arrested  at  his  house, 
but  Jan  Bezuidenhout  and  several  of  the  insurgents  rode  off  to 
their  farms,  inspanned  their  waggons,  and  with  their  families 
attempted  to  escape  into  Gaika's  country.  They  were  overtaken  at 
the  Winterberg,  but  would  not  surrender.  His  wife  exclaimed, 
"  Let  us  never  be  taken  alive,"  and  loaded  his  guns  whilst  he  fired 
on  his  pursuers.  In  the  fight  Jan  Bezuidenhout  fell  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  Ultimately  thirty-nine 
farmers  who  had  taken  part  in  this  rising  were  tried  at  Uitenhage 
for  high  treason.  The  judges,  the  prosecutor,  the  officials  of  the 
court,  and  most  of  the  witnesses,  were  Dutch,  and  as  the  result 
of  the  trial,  six  of  the  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at 
Slachter's  Nek,  and  the  rest  were  fined  or  banished  the  country. 
It  was  expected  that  the  Governor  would  reprieve  the  con- 
demned men.  They  had  never  been  reconciled  to  the  transfer 
of  the  country  to  Great  Britain,  and  did  not  look  upon  themselves 
as  British  subjects.  A  pardon  would  probably  have  secured  their 
loyal  obedience  and  that  of  their  friends  in  future.  But  it  was  an 
age  in  which  prisoners  were  treated  with  great  severity.  Lord 
Charles  Somerset  reprieved  only  one  of  the  condemned  on  account 
of  previous  good  service,  and  five  men  were  hanged  at  Slachter's 
Nek  in  the  presence  of  their  relatives  and  friends.  The  ropes 
broke  with  their  miserable  burden,  and  there  was  a  painful  scene. 
The  event  lingered  for  years  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators,  and 
excited  great  hostility  to  British  rule. 


Lesson  15. — The  British  Settlers  of  1820. 

1.  War  between  Gaika  and  Ndlarabe,  1818. —Since  his  ex- 
pulsion across  the  Fish  Eiver  Ndlambe  had  been  plotting  to 
crush  Gaika.  He  was  assisted  by  Makana,  known  as  Links, 
"  the  left  handed,"  a  Kafir  doctor  of  extraordinary  influence 
with  his  countrymen,  and  who,  after  hearing  a  sermon  on  the 
resurrection  from  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  had  taught  them  to  bury  their 
dead,  instead  of  dragging  the  body  into  the  open  veld  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Ill-feeling  between  the  two  tribes  at  last 
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broke  out  in  an  open  quarrel.  Ndlambe  and  his  allies  lured 
Gaika's  forces  from  their  mountain  fastnesses  at  the  head-waters 
of  the  River  Tyumie,  in  the  present  district  of  Stutterheim,  on 
to  a  plain  not  far  from  where  King-Williamstown  now  stands,  called 
by  the  natives  "  Amalinde,"  and  by  the  Europeans  "  Kommetje 
Plats,"  from  the  number  of  saucer-like  depressions  which  dotted 
the  plain.  There  the  battle  raged  furiously  from  midday  till  long 
after  sunset.  The  Gaikas  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  in  the  darkness  the  crushed  and  dispirited  remnants  of  the 
routed  army  fled  to  their  forest  retreats.  Gaika  appealed  to  Lord  C. 
Somerset  for  help.  A  body  of  soldiers  and  burghers  under  Colonel 
Brereton,  joined  by  six  thousand  Gaikas,  entered  Ndlambe's 
country  and  avenged  the  defeat  of  Amalinde.  His  kraals  were  burnt 
and  2,300  head  of  cattle  captured.  But  the  Gaikas,  mad  with 
revenge,  displayed  such  ferocity  in  the  treatment  of  their  prisoners 
that  Colonel  Brereton  withdrew  his  troops,  and  the  burghers  were 
dismissed  to  their  homes. 

2.  The     Ama-Xosa   attack    Grahamstown,     1819. — Now    was 

Ndlambe's  opportunity.  The  Ama-Xosa  resented  bitterly  the 
invasion  of  their  country.  Makana  called  upon  his  countrymen 
to  attack  the  white  men.  "  To  battle,  to  battle,"  he  cried  •  "  let 
us  drive  the  white  man  into  the  ocean,  and  then  we  will  sit  down 
and  eat  honey."  Avoiding  the  military  posts  on  the  frontier, 
Makana,  at  the  head  of  10,000  warriors,  marched  on  Grahamstown, 
then  garrisoned  by  less  than  400  soldiers,  under  Colonel  Willshire. 
In  conformity  with  Kafir  custom  they  sent  the  colonel  a  message 
of  defiance,  saying,  "  We  shall  breakfast  with  you  to-morrow 
morning."  At  daybreak,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1819,  the  enemy, 
shouting  their  wild  war-cries,  advanced  to  the  attack  in  three 
columns,  the  largest  of  which  was  led  by  Makana  himself,  who 
had  promised  that  the  Spirits  of  Earth  and  Fire  should  fight 
for  them.  The  English  soldiers  met  the  advancing  foe  with 
volleys  of  musketry  and  grape-shot.  Again  and  again  the  foe 
tried  to  close  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  ;  never  had  they  shown 
greater  bravery  ;  they  rushed  on  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  ;  they 
even  penetrated  into  the  barrack  square,  but  the  deadly  fire  swept 
them  down,  and  before  midday  they  fled  with  a  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  of  at  least  1,500  men. 

No  time  was  lost  in  punishing  this  daring  inroad.  A  force  of 
3,000  Europeans  crossed  the  Fish  Eiver,  drove  the  Ama-Xosa 
out  of  the  bush  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tyumie  and  Keiskama,  and 
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recovered  thousands  of  stolen  cattle.  Ndlambe's  power  was  broken, 
and  his  followers  were  without  food.  One  morning  Makana  walked 
into  the  British  camp,  and  in  a  spirit  not  unworthy  of  Roman 
days,  said  :  "  If  I  have  caused  the  war,  let  me  see  if  giving  myself 
up  will  bring  peace  to  my  country."  He  was  sent  to  Robben 
Island,  but  within  a  year  he  tried  to  escape  to  the  mainland. 
The  boat  was  upset  and  Makana  was  drowned.  But  for  fifty 
years  his  countrymen  refused  to  believe  that  he  was  dead.  "  He 
will  come  again,"  they  said,  "  and  lead  us  on  to  victory."  His 
sleeping-mat,  his  assagais,  and  his  armlets  were  kept  for  the  day 
of  his  return.  But  when  years  passed  and  he  came  not,  hope 
at  last  died,  and  his  clansmen  had  sadly  to  admit  that  he  was 
dead.  To  prevent,  if  possible,  another  war,  the  Government  pro- 
claimed that  the  River  Keiskama  should  in  future  be  the  dividing 
line  between  the  Europeans  and  the  natives.  This  was  intended  to 
exclude  the  Ama-Xosa  from  the  jungles  and  fastnesses  of  the  Fish 
River.  The  country  from  the  Keiskama  to  the  Fish  River  was 
made  a  neutral  zone,  a  buffer  territory  between  the  Bantu  and 
the  British,  which  no  one  was  to  cross  without  permission. 
It  was  a  vain  expedient.  The  fleet-footed  Kafirs  slipped  across 
the  neutral  belt  and  stole  many  a  herd  of  cattle  from  the 
farmers.  Soldiers  went  across  to  punish  the  thieves.  Fights 
took  place,  and  many  persons  were  slam. 

3.  The  British  Settlers  arrive,  1820. — At  the  close  of  the  wars 
with  Napoleon  in  Europe  there  was  great  distress  in  England 
among  the  working-classes.  Bread  was  dear.  Trade  was  diminished. 
Labour  was  ill-paid,  because  labourers  were  too  abundant. 
Bankruptcies  were  frequent,  and  thousands  of  persons  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Lord  C.  Somerset  suggested  that 
emigrants  should  be  invited  to  settle  in  the  Zuurveld,  between 
the  Fish  and  Sunday  Rivers,  where  there  was  plenty  of  vacant 
land,  "  unrivalled  in  the  world  for  its  beauty  and  fertility." 
The  British  Government  readily  voted  £50,000  for  the  purpose, 
and  so  great  was  the  desire  of  Englishmen  to  seek  then:  fortunes 
in  South  Africa,  that  90,000  applied.  Out  of  these  about  four 
thousand  were  selected.  They  included  farmers,  half-pay  officers, 
cotton  spinners  and  day-labourers.  The  emigrants  arrived  in 
April  at  Algoa  Bay,  where  a  fort  and  a  few  houses  had  been 
erected  amongst  barren  hillocks  of  sand.  The  landing  was 
dangerous,  and  effected  by  means  of  surf-boats.  Lord  C.  Somerset 
was  in  England  on  leave,  but  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  who  was  acting 
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for  him,  visited  the  emigrants,  and  welcomed  them  to  the  country. 
When  a  town  rose  near  the  settlers'  landing-place,  it  was 
called  Port  Elizabeth  in  honour  of  Sir  Eufane's  wife,  Lady 
Elizabeth,  who  had  died  in  India,  and  to  whose  memory 
he  erected  a  miniature  pyramid  on  the  hill  above  the  village. 
Ox-waggons  were  in  readiness  to  convey  the  new  arrivals  to  Albany 
and  Bathurst,  and  the  journey  filled  them  with  wonder.  The  long 
spans  of  oxen  that  drew  the  waggons  slowly  along ;  the  open 
country  without  fence  or  road  ;  the  elephants  that  roamed  the  Addo 
Bush  ;  the  quaggas  that  galloped  heavily  over  the  plains  ;  the 
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baboons  that  barked  defiance  from  the  rocks — all  was  new  and 
exciting.  At  length  the  scene  of  their  future  homes  was  reached. 
Each  adult  emigrant  received  a  hundred  acres  of  \land,  and  an 
additional  hundred  acres  for  each  white  labourer  in  his  employ. 
Little  houses  of  wattle  and  daub  were  put  up.  The  ground  was 
ploughed  and  sown,  but  years  of  great  hardship  tried  the  courage 
of  the  settlers.  The  rust  destroyed  their  wheat ;  floods  carried 
away  their  newly-built  houses  ;  and  many  of  their  cattle  were 
stolen  by  wandering  Kafirs.  Servants  were  not  to  be  obtained, 
and  all  the  manual  labour  had  to  be  done  by  the  settlers 
themselves.  But  they  struggled  bravely  on,  undiscouraged  by 
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hardships  and  losses.  Some  of  them  moved  away  to  Grahams- 
town  and  Port  Elizabeth,  where  they  obtained  employment; 
some  became  traders ;  some  removed  to  the,  north-eastern  border 
and  became  large  sheep  farmers;  and  others  hunted  elephants 
for  their  ivory  tusks.  In  a  few  years  most  of  them,  by  industry 
and  perseverance,  had  become  thriving  and  prosperous. 

4.  Lord  C.  Somerset's  Arbitrary  Conduct. — The  British  settlers 
of   1820   brought  with   them  ideas   of   freedom   that  were   very 
distasteful  to  the  self-willed  Governor  of  the  Cape.     When  they 
proposed  public  meetings  to  consider  their  wants,  he  threatened 
to  arrest  anyone  who  attended.     A  weekly  newspaper,  called  The 
South  African   Commercial  Advertiser,  was  started   in    1824,   at 
Capetown,  of  which  Messrs.  Thomas  Pringle,  the  poet,  and  John 
Fairbairn  were  the  editors,  and  Mr.  Greig  was  the  printer.    But 
when  an  article  was  published  in  it  displeasing  to  the  Governor,  he 
stopped   the   issue   of    the    paper   and   sealed    up    the    printing 
press.     The  British  Government  on  appeal  ordered  the  publication 
of   the    Commercial   Advertiser  to   be   resumed.      But    Lord    C. 
Somerset   pursued   the   paper  with   unrelenting    enmity.      After 
his   return    to    England,    when    an    article    from    the    London 
Times,  reflecting  on  his  conduct  at  the  Cape,  was  inserted  in  its 
columns,  he  persuaded  the  Secretary  of  State  to  send  out  orders 
for  its  immediate  suppression.      Mr.  Fairbairn  went  to  London 
and   succeeded    in    removing    the   newspaper   from   the   control 
of  the  Governor.     Ever  since  the  Press  has  been  as  free  in  the 
Cape  as  it  has  been  in  England. 

5.  Marks  of  Progress. — 1815. — Mail-packet  service  commenced 
from  England  to  the  Cape  and  India.     Postage  of  a  letter  from 
England  to  the  Cape  was  3s.  Qd.  for  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.   1820. — 
Observatory  at  the  Cape  was  established.     1824. — First  lighthouse 
at  the  Cape  was  erected  on  Green  Point.     1825. — First  steamship, 
the  Enterprise,  put  into  Table  Bay,  having  made  the  voyage  from 
England  in  fifty-five  days. 

Lesson  16.— Unpopular  Changes. 

Limited  Rule,  1825-1854. 

1.  The  Power  of  the  Governor  is  limited,  1825. — So  many  com- 
plaints had  been  made  to  the  British  Government  of  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  Lord  C.  Somerset,  that  a  feeble  attempt  was  made 
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in  1825  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Governor.  A  Council  of  Advice 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  six  members,  to  whom  all  ordinances 
or  laws  were  to  be  submitted.  But  they  possessed  only  the  shadow 
of  authority.  The  Governor  could  dismiss  any  of  them  at  his 
pleasure,  or  set  aside  their  recommendations.  Nine  years  later,  in 
1834,  the  Governor's  power  was  further  limited  by  the  creation  of  a 
Legislative  Council  of  twelve  members,  six  of  whom  were  officials 
and  six  were  citizens  chosen  by  the  Governor.  These  were  the 
first  imperfect  but  important  steps  towards  a  free  parliament. 

Sir  Lowry  Cole,  1826-1833. 

Sir  Lowry  Cole  was  a  military  officer,  and  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  Peninsular  War.  Colesberg  and  Lowry's  Pass  are 
named  after  him. 

2.  Unpopular  Reforms,  1828. — It  was  perhaps  unavoidable  that 
in  ruling  the  Cape  according  to  English  ideas,  changes  were  in- 
troduced distasteful  to  the  old  Dutch  inhabitants.     The  Landdrosts 
and  Heemraden  were  abolished  and  magistrates  were  placed   in 
charge  of  divisions.     By  this  change  the  more  intelligent  Dutch 
inhabitants  were  deprived  of  their  share  in  the  management  of  the 
country.     English  was  made  the  official  language  of  the  country, 
and  all  proceedings  in  Courts  of  Law  had  to  be  carried  on  in 
English.    This  was  an  innovation  that  deeply  wounded  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Dutch.     Then  Dutch  ideas  concerning  Natives  received 
a  shock  when  Ordinance  50  was  proclaimed,  which  declared  that 
"  Hottentots  and  free  persons  of  colour  are  entitled  to  every  privi- 
lege to  which  any  other  British  subjects  are  entitled."     This  has 
been  called  the  "  Magna  Charta  "  of  the  Natives.     They  were  no 
longer  to  be  subject  to  any  restraint  from  their   masters ;    they 
could  wander  up  and  down  the  country  without  passes ;  and  in  this 
way  the  new  Act  did  harm  and  led  to  a  great  increase  of  vagrancy. 
The    Dutch    farmers    complained,    "  everything   is  becoming   so 
English  that  we  with  our  old  Dutch  habits  feel  we  are  no  longer 
in   our  own  country."      They  began   to  talk  in  their  homes  of 
emigrating  northward,  where  they  could  enjoy  their  own  customs 
and  language. 

3.  Marks  of  Progress. — 1829. — Opening  of  the  South  African 
College  at  Capetown,  to   provide  a  higher  education  for  youths. 
1830. — Sir   Lowry's    Pass,   in    Hottentot's    Holland   mountains, 
opened.     1834. — Angora  goats  introduced  by  Mr.  Henderson. 
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Sir  Benjamin  D'  Urban,  1834-1838. 

(Sent  to  carry  out  the  emancipation  of  slaves  at  the  Cape.) 

[Slaves  were  employed  on  the  sugar  and  cotton  plantations  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Southern  States.  Previous  to  the  year  1806,  when  the  Oceanic 
Slave  Trade  was  abolished,  as  many  as  fifty  thousand  negroes  were  annually 
sent  across  the  Atlantic  from  Africa  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  labour ;  and 
often  half  the  human  cargo  died  on  the  voyage  in  the  fetid  hold  of  the  slave 
ship.  William  Wilberforce  devoted  his  life  to  the  abolition  of  this  horrible 
traffic  in  human  flesh.  At  last,  in  1833,  the  British  Parliament  resolved  that 
slavery  should  cease  throughout  the  Empire,  and  voted  £^0,000,000  as  com- 
pensation to  the  slave-owners.  Eight  hundred  thousand  slaves  were  set  free 
by  this  Act.] 

4.  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves,  1834. — From  the  days  of  Van 
Eiebeek  the  burghers  had  been  allowed  to  have  slaves.  Besides 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  they  held  in  servitude  Malays,  natives 
of  Madagascar,  and  negroes  from  the  east  and  west  coasts.  Not 
unfrequently  numbers  of  them  had  escaped,  and  roaming  about 
the  country  in  bands,  had  attacked  farmhouses  and  made  the  life 
of  a  Dutch  farmer  a  life  of  fear.  The  number  of  slaves  had 
increased  till,  in  1834,  there  were  about  35,000  in  the  Cape. 
The  Dutch  never  included  in  their  ideas  of  liberty  the  coloured 
races,  but  said  that  to  place  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
European  was  contrary  to  the  natural  distinctions  of  race  and 
religion.  The  slaves,  however,  with  few  exceptions  were  not 
harshly  treated.  They  were  chiefly  employed  as  herds  and 
farm  servants.  Their  food  was  sufficient,  their  labour  was  not 
excessive;  but  owners  as  well  as  slaves  are  inevitably  degraded 
when  human  beings  are  bought  and  sold  like  spades  and  ploughs. 
Manual  labour  became  despised  as  the  fitting  employment  of  an 
inferior  race.  The  sum  of  £1,250,000  was  apportioned  to  the  Cape, 
or  about  £32  per  slave.  The  slaves  had  been  valued  by  appointed 
commissioners  at  £3,000,000  or  £85  each,  so  that  not  half  their 
value  was  awarded  to  the  owners.  But  though  the  Dutch  had 
not  been  touched  with  the  feeling  which  in  England  prompted  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  they  would  probably  have  been  satisfied 
if  the  compensation  had  been  paid  to  them  personally.  It  was, 
however,  made  payable  in  London  only,  and  not  until  a  year 
later.  As  the  slaveowners  could  not  go  to  England  to  receive 
the  money,  dishonest  agents  were  soon  travelling  through  the 
country  buying  the  compensation  drafts  at  half,  and  sometimes 
less  than  half,  their  value.  Hundreds  of  families  were  reduced 
to  poverty.  A  generous  deed  was  spoilt  by  the  stupid  manner 
in  which  it  was  carried  out.  The  Emancipation  Act  came  into 
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force  in  the  Cape  on  the  1st  of  December,  1834,  but  lest 
the  sudden  change  from  slavery  to  freedom  should  produce 
disorder,  on  that  day  every  slave  over  six  years  of  age  was  appren- 
ticed to  his  former  master  for  four  years  more,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  he  was  to  be  free.  The  day  of  freedom  arrived 
on  the  1st  of  December,  1838,  when  the  slaves  were  fully  liberated. 
Little  drunkenness  or  disorder  occurred ;  and  many  of  the  slaves 
assembled  in  their  churches  to  praise  God  for  their  newly- 
received  freedom. 


Lesson  17. — The  Great  Emigration  Northward. 

[The  British  settlers  had  not  only  to  contend  with  drought  and  flood,  but 
often  had  to  face  in  fierce  conflict  the  war-like  Ama-Xosa.  They  paid  for 
their  land  "  in  blood  and  in  tears."] 

1.  The  First  Great  Xosa  War,  or  the  War  with  Hintza,  1834. 

— Makoma  and  Tyali,  sons  of  Gaika,  were  of  a  restless  and  cruel 
disposition.  Freed  by  Gaika's  death  from  parental  restraint,  they 
eagerly  watched  for  an 
opportunity  to  revenge  their 
expulsion  across  the  Keis- 
kama  Eiver,  and  the  occa- 
sion at  last  arrived.  In 
December  some  horses 
belonging  to  officers  at 
Fort  Beaufort  were  stolen 
by  Tyali' s  people,  who  had 
recently  settled  without 
permission  in  the  neutral 
belt.  The  trail  was  traced 
to  the  kraal  of  Eno,  a  sub- 
chief,  and  as  the  horses 
were  not  given  up,  about 
forty  head  of  cattle  belong- 
ing to  Tyali  were  seized  as 
compensation.  When  the 
expedition  was  returning, 
and  was  near  Fort  Beau- 
fort, it  was  attacked  by  the 
Gaikas  in  such  force  that 
the  troopers  had  to  fire  on 
their  assailants,  and  in  the  fight  Xoxo,  a  brother  of  Tyali,  was  struck 
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by  a  buckshot  in  the  forehead.  The  wound  was  not  serious,  but 
Makoma  resolved  to  make  this  a  pretext  for  war.  "  The  blood  of 
a  chief  has  been  shed,"  was  the  cry ;  and  the  war-fires  blazed  on 
every  hill  from  the  Keiskama  to  the  Bashee.  Hintza,  chief  of  the 
Gcalekas,  and  paramount  chief  of  the  Ama-Xosa,  promised  to 
support  the  war.  The  traders  in  Kafirland  were  barbarously 
murdered  and  their  stores  pillaged.  Fifteen  thousand  warriors, 
drawn  from  the  three  clans  of  Hintza,  Makoma,  and  Tyali,  rushed 
into  the  Province,  plundering  and  murdering,  and  penetrated  as  far 
as  Sunday  Kiver.  Farmers  were  taken  by  surprise  and  slain  at  their 
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own  doors  without  any  chance  of  resistance.  Others  fled  for  their 
lives  with  nothing  but  the  clothes  they  wore,  leaving  home  and  stock 
a  prey  to  the  invaders.  It  was  Christmas  time,  and  a  farmer's  wife 
was  busy  making  her  Christmas  pudding,  when  her  husband 
rushed  in,  caught  her  up,  thrust  her  on  a  horse  and  both  rode  off 
for  dear  life.  In  a  few  days  the  results  of  fourteen  years'  arduous 
toil  were  destroyed ;  22  farmers  were  slain ;  450  farmhouses  were 
burnt  or  pillaged,  and  100,000  cattle  and  150,000  sheep  were  swept 
off  into  Kafirland.  The  few  troops  on  the  frontier  could  do 
nothing  but  hold  the  forts  they  garrisoned.  Alexandria  was 
burnt.  Salem  was  attacked.  Grahamstown  was  crowded  with 
fugitives,  the  cathedral  was  turned  into  a  refuge  for  the  starving 
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people,  and  the  streets  were  barricaded   in   preparation   for   an 
attack.    The  consternation  in  Capetown  and  throughout  the  country 
was  intense  when  the  news  of  the  -raid  was  received.      Colonel 
Smith,  afterwards  known  as  Sir  Harry  Smith,  rode  from  the  Cape  to 
Grahamstown,  a  distance  of  600  miles,  in  less  than  six  days,  and 
collected  burghers  from  Graaff  Eeinet,  Somerset  East,  Uitenhage, 
and  Albany.   Far-off  Swellendam  sent  a  contingent.    Sir  B.  D'  Urban 
followed  by  sea  with   British  troops,  and   landed  at  Algoa  Bay. 
Makoma  and  Tyali  and  their  followers  took  refuge  in  the  dense 
thickets   of   the   Fish   River,  from  which  they  were   driven   out 
by  the  forces  under  Colonel  Smith,  and  then  they  fled  to  their 
fastnesses  in  the  deep  gorges  and  dense  forests  of  the  Amatolas. 
The  British  troops  crossed  the  Kei  and  invaded  Hintza's  country, 
where  the  stolen  cattle  were  hid.      They  swept    the  mountains 
clear  of  the  enemy,  and  Hintza,  terrified  by  the  rapid  movement 
of  the  troops,  surrendered  and  promised  to  restore  50,000  head  of 
cattle.    Colonel  Smith  was  sent  with  him  to  receive  them,  and  said 
on  starting,  "  If  you  attempt  to  escape  you  will  be  shot."     When 
near  the  Xabecca  River,  a  shout  was  suddenly  raised :  "  Hintza  has 
bolted  !  "  and  the  Gcaleka  chief  was  seen  dashing  ahead  on  horse- 
back.    Colonel  Smith  galloped  swiftly  in  pursuit,  and  was  soon 
alongside.    His  pistols  missed  fire,  so  while  both  horses  were  at  full 
speed,  Colonel  Smith  seized  Hintza  by  the  collar  of  his  tiger-skin  robe 
and  hurled  him  headlong  to  the  ground.     Hintza  was  on  his  feet  in 
an  instant,  and  ran  through  the  bush.    Mr.  G.  Southey  pursued,  and 
catching  sight  of  him  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  an  assagai, 
shot  him  dead.    With  his  death  the  war  ended.     Hintza's   son, 
Kreli,   was   recognised   as  paramount  chief,  and  with  him  peace 
was  made.     Makoma  and  Tyali  were  still  hiding  unconquered  in 
the  Amatola  mountains,  but  through  the  aid  of  Wesleyan  mission- 
aries messages  were  sent  advising  them  to  yield.    They  came  into 
Fort  Willshire  to  meet  the  Governor  and  submitted.    Sir  B.  D' Urban 
annexed  the  country  between  the  Fish  River  and  the  Kei  to  the 
Cape  and  called  it  the  Province  of  Queen  Adelaide.     Part  of  this 
district  he  proposed  to  fill  up  with  European  and  Fingo  settlers. 
A  new  township  was  laid  out,  and  named   King-Williamstown, 
after  the  reigning  sovereign  William  IV.     The  conquered  Xosa 
chiefs,  with  their  clans,  were  located  between  the  Keiskama  and 
the   Kei,   but   subject   to   colonial  law.      The   Kei  was  declared 
the   eastern   boundary   of   the  Cape.      Missionaries  were    to    be 
encouraged  to  settle  amongst  the  Natives,  and  commerce  was  to  be 
unrestricted,  except  in  intoxicating  liquors  and  materials  of  war. 
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Unfortunately  these  wise  plans  were  not  allowed  by  the  Home 
authorities  to  be  carried  out,  or  future  wars  might  have  been 
averted. 

2.  The  Fingos. — The  Ama-Xosa  had  held  as  slaves  a  number  of 
fugitives,  who  called  themselves  Fingos,  or  "  Homeless  Wanderers," 
but  the  Ama-Xosa  called  them  "  dogs,"  and  treated  them  with 
great  cruelty.     They  had  assisted  the  English  forces  during  the 
war,  and  begged  the  Governor  to  set  them  free.    This  Sir  Benjamin 
D'Urban  gladly  promised,  and  at  the  close  of  the  conflict  16,000 
Fingos   were   brought    out   of    bondage   and    settled    near   Fort 
Peddie. 

3.  Lord    Glenelg    obstructs    the    Way. — The    settlers    hoped 
their  troubles  were  now  over  and  began  rebuilding  their  home- 
steads.    But  Lord  Glenelg,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  in  England,  undid  all  that  Sir  B.  D'Urban  had  done. 
He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Wilberforce  and  had  assisted  in  pro- 
curing the  recent  emancipation  of  the  slaves.     In  the  excitement 
of  the  victory  he  saw  in  every  black  man  a  victim  of  cruelty,  and 
in  every  frontier  farmer  a  sordid  oppressor.     In  a  despatch  which 
set  the  country  in  a  flame  Lord  Glenelg  declared  that  "  the  Kafirs 
had  been  urged  to  revenge  by  the  systematic  injustice  of  which 
they  had  been  the  victims."    He  dismissed  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban. 
He  ordered  the  province  of  Queen  Adelaide  to  be  restored  to  the 
Ama-Xosa,   who   swarmed   back   to   their  old  haunts   and  soon 
resumed  their  thieving  practices.    The  English  farmers,  many  of 
whom  had  been  reduced  to  beggary  by  the  war,  were  disgusted, 
and  demanded  an  enquiry  into  the  charges  made.      The  Dutch 
were  so  embittered  against  British  rule  that  they  finally  resolved 
to   leave  a  country  which   afforded  them,  as   they  said,  neither 
protection  nor  justice. 

4.  The   great  Emigration  of,  the  Dutch  farmers,  1836. — The 
Dutch   talked   to    one    another : — "  A   beautiful   country   to  the 
north  teeming  with  game  awaits   our   occupation.      Why  should 
we    not    settle    in   it?      We   have    been   impoverished    by   the 
manner  in  which  our  slaves  have  been  set  free  :    our  language 
has  been  excluded  from  the  Courts  of  Law :  we   are  constantly 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  merciless  Kafir  invaders  and  have  suffered 
enormous  losses.     Let  us  seek  a  new  home."     So  the  "  Great  Trek  " 
began,  principally  from  the  eastern  districts.     The  emigrants  were 
cattle  graziers  and  sheep  farmers,  and  on  their  lonely,  homesteads 
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cherished  a  spirit  of  independence  and  adventure.  Selling  their 
farms  for  what  they  could  get,  taking  with  them  their  waggons  and 
cattle  and  sheep,  the  emigrants  commenced  their  march  northward. 
Between  1836  and  1839  nearly  10,000  persons  are  believed  to 
have  left  the  Cape.  They  went  in  various  parties  under  leaders 
who  directed  their  movements.  Many  of  them  were  grave,  godly 
men,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides.  They  had 
no  chart  of  the  land  beyond  the  frontier,  and  they  knew  not  what 
fierce  Native  tribes  they  might  meet,  but  they  believed  in  the 
power  of  prayer  as  well  as  the  value  of  a  musket,  and  no 
important  event  was  entered  upon  without  imploring  the  Divine 
blessing. 

(a.)  The  Albany  Party  led. — Louis  Trichard,  who  lived  near 
Somerset  East,  was  the  leader.  He  believed  the  Drakensberg 
range  was  impassable,  and  that  the  only  way  to  reach  Natal  was 
by  Delagoa  Bay.  His  company  numbered  about  a  hundred, 
including  women  and  children.  They  crossed  the  Vaal  Biver  into 
the  unknown  country  beyond,  and  then  their  troubles  began. 
Many  were  cut  off  and  slain  in  the  Zoutpansberg  by  Kafirs.  Others 
died  on  the  road,  and  the  tsetse  fly  destroyed  the  whole  of  their 
cattle.  Only  twenty-six  persons  reached  Delagoa  Bay. 

(6.)  The  Colesberg  Party  followed,  under  the  leadership  of 
Hendrik  Potgieter,  a  burgher  of  Tarka  district.  He  was  a  bold 
hunter,  and  had  great  skill  in  Native  warfare.  He  and  his  party 
advanced  nearly  as  far  as  the  Vaal  Eiver,  but  a  small  detach- 
ment went  as  far  as  the  Mooi  Biver,  hunting  elephants,  and 
was  attacked  by  the  fierce  Matabele  warriors  of  Moselekatse, 
and  nearly  all  were  killed.  A  few  escaped  to  warn  the  main  body 
coming  on  behind.  Potgieter  hastily  formed  a  laager  on  a  hill, 
ever  since  called  Vecht  Kop,  north  of  the  present  town  of 
Heilbron.  Fifty  waggons  were  drawn  up  in  a  circle,  and  mimosa 
bushes  were  thrust  into  the  gaps.  There  were  only  forty  men  to 
defend  the  camp.  The  women  and  children  were  placed  in  the 
centre.  Scarcely  were  these  preparations  completed  when  Mosele- 
katse's  army,  five  thousand  in  number,  appeared  in  sight.  With  loud 
cries  they  rushed  on  the  laager  and  attempted  to  force  an  entrance. 
The  women  inside  loaded  the  guns  whilst  the  men  fired,  and  so 
deadly  was  their  aim  that  in  less  than  half-an-hour  the  enemy 
retreated,  leaving  four  hundred  of  their  number  dead  around  the 
camp  ;  but  they  swept  away  all  the  cattle  and  sheep,  and  after 
the  fight  more  than  a  thousand  assagais  were  picked  up  within 
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the  circle  of  waggons.  Moroka,  a  Barolong  chief,  sent  them  food, 
and  oxen  to  draw  their  waggons,  and  the  whole  party  removed  to 
Thaba  Nchu,  where  Moroka  resided. 

(c.)  The  Graaff  Reinet  Party  was  the  next  to  leave. — Gerrit 
Maritz  was  at  the  head  of  this  company,  which  had  a  hundred 
waggons  and  large  droves  of  cattle  and  sheep.  They  travelled  as 
far  as  Thaba  Nchu,  where  they  found  the  remnants  of  Potgieter's 
party.  A  council  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  punish 
Moselekatse  for  this  attack.  A  hundred  well-armed  horsemen 
crossed  the  Vaal,  but  found  no  trace  of  the  Matabele  until  they 
got  near  to  where  Zeerust  now  stands.  They  attacked  the  chief's 
great  kraal,  Mosega,  early  one  morning,  and  fought  on  until  noon, 
when  the  enemy  fled  across  the  Eiver  Limpopo.  The  King's  kraal 
was  set  on  fire,  and  the  waggons  of  the  slain  men  and  some  of 
the  cattle  were  recovered.  On  their  return  they  laid  out  a  village 
and  named  it  Winburg,  or  the  Town  of  Victory. 

(d.)  The  Winterberg  Party  was  the  last  of  the  Great  Trek.— 

This  was  under  the  leadership  of  Pieter  Eetief,  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  old  Huguenot  families.  On  their  arrival  at 
Thaba  Nchu,  Eetief  was  chosen  leader  of  all  the  emigrants,  with 
Maritz  as  landdrost.  Potgieter  and  Maritz  quarrelled,  and  as 
Eetief  found  he  was  unable  to  restore  peace,  he  resolved  to  proceed 
to  Natal.  After  careful  search  several  passes  were  discovered  in 
the  Drakensberg,  and  along  them  the  farmers  and  their  families, 
with  nearly  a  thousand  waggons  and  vast  herds  of  cattle,  made 
their  way  in  December,  1837,  into  a  country  where  they  hoped  to 
find  at  last  a  home.  (See  "  History  of  Natal."} 


Lesson  18. — The  War  of  the  Axe. 

Sir  G.  Napier,  1838-1844. 

1.  Failure  of  Lord  Glenelg's  Policy. —  Lord  Glenelg  believed 
that  the  Natives  of  South  Africa  were  peaceably  disposed  and  only 
fought  when  provoked  by  great  wrongs.  He  thought  the  wisest 
plan  was  to  create  a  number  of  Native  states  under  Native  chiefs, 
protected  by  Great  Britain.  Boundaries  were  to  be  strictly  observed ; 
no  one  was  to  cross  without  permission.  Missionaries  were  to  be 
placed  with  them  to  teach  the  Christian  religion.  English  magis- 
trates were  to  reside  with  the  chiefs,  and  all  complaints  against 
the  Natives  were  to  be  made  through  them.  Captain  Stockenstrom 
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was  made  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Eastern  districts  to  carry  out 
this  policy.  Treaties  were  made  with  the  various  chiefs  as  though 
they  were  European  monarchs.  The  missionaries  preached  the 
Gospel.  But  the  system  failed.  The  chiefs  rejected  Christianity 
and  clung  to  heathenism  and  witchcraft,  which  increased  their 
power  over  their  followers.  The  Natives  refused  to  observe 
boundaries,  and  wandered  where  they  pleased,  killing  and  thiev- 
ing in  broad  daylight.  A  successful  cattle  raid  was  always 
applauded.  The  treaties  were  of  no  more  value  than  waste  paper. 
From  1837  to  1846  was  a  most  disastrous  period  to  frontier 
farmers.  More  than  3,500  head  of  cattle  were  stolen;  nearly  a 
hundred  persons  were  treacherously  killed,  and  the  country  between 
the  Fish  and  Sunday  Eivers  was  kept  continually  disturbed.  No 
man  could  move  from  his  farm  unarmed ;  no  cattle  could  be  sent 
to  graze  but  under  double  guards.  So  long  as  the  Kafirs  held 
possession  of  the  jungles  of  the  Fish  Eiver,  it  was  impossible  to 
check  thieving  and  murder.  At  last  Captain  Stockenstrom  was 
removed  by  the  Home  Government  and  his  office  was  soon  after 
abolished.  Lord  Glenelg's  policy  proved  a  complete  failure. 

2.  Marks    of    Progress. — 1839. —  Introduction   of    the    Public 
School  system  of  education,  as  drawn  up  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  the 
celebrated  astronomer,  during  his  visit  to  the  Cape.     Dr.  Innes 
was  appointed  first  Superintendent-General.     1843. — The  discovery 
of  Ichaboe  and  other  guano  islands  on  the  west  coast.     In  some 
places  the  deposit  was  twenty  feet  in  thickness. 

Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  1844-1846. 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  1846-1847. 

3.  The  Second  Great  Xosa  War  or  the  War  of  the  Axe,  1846.— 

Makoma  and  Sandile,  the  chief  son  and  heir  of  Gaika,  manifested 
no  gratitude  to  the  English  for  being  permitted  to  return  to  the 
district  between  the  Keiskama  and  Fish  Eivers.  On  the  contrary, 
the  concession  was  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  they 
watched  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  the  war.  In 
1846  Tsili,  a  man  of  Sandile's  tribe,  was  arrested  at  Fort  Beaufort 
for  stealing  an  axe,  and  manacled  to  a  Hottentot,  was  sent  to 
Grahamstown  for  trial.  On  the  journey  the  guard  and  the 
prisoners  sat  down  at  a  pass  called  Dan's  Hoogte,  on  the  Kat 
Eiver,  to  have  some  food,  when  suddenly  about  forty  Gaikas 
rushed  from  a  thicket,  overpowered  the  escort,  and  unable  to 
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break  the  manacles,  hacked  off  the  hand  of  the  Hottentot  and 
rescued  the  prisoner.  The  poor  Hottentot,  of  course,  died.  Sir  P. 
Maitland  demanded  from  Sandile  the  surrender  of  the  murderers, 
but  the  demand  was  refused.  Colonel  Hare,  who  under-estimated 
the  fighting  power  of  the  Kafirs,  marched  on  Sandile's  kraal  and 
found  it  deserted.  At  Burnshill,  on  the  Keiskama  Eiver,  not  far 
from  the  modern  village  of  Alice,  a  great  disaster  befell  his  forces. 
As  a  long  train  of  waggons,  containing  provisions  and  ammunition, 
was  passing  through  a  narrow  gorge  a  host  of  Gaikas  rushed  down, 
fired  on  the  troops,  and  captured  sixty-one  waggons  and  900 
oxen.  The  wounded  that  fell  into  their  hands  were  treated 
with  cruel  barbarity ;  some  soldiers  were  lashed  to  waggons  and 
roasted  alive.  Colonel  Hare  had  to  retreat,  and  the  scenes  of  1834 
were  repeated.  The  enemy,  flushed  with  success,  rushed  into  the 
Province  as  far  west  as  Sunday  Eiver,  but  happily  there  had  been 
time  for  warning,  and  most  of  the  farmers  and  their  families 
escaped  to  hastily-constructed  laagers  or  to  towns. 

The  Tembus  under  Mapassa  joined  the  Ama-Xosa,  but  the 
Fingos  and  Hottentots  remained  faithful  to  the  English.  The 
burghers  were  called  out,  troops  were  sent  from  England,  and  for 
twenty-one  months  the  conflict  continued.  The  Ama-Xosa  fled  to 
their  usual  strongholds  in  the  Fish  Eiver  bush  and  in  the  forests 
of  the  Amatolas.  Once  only  they  ventured  into  the  open,  and 
were  taught  a  lesson  they  never  forgot.  At  Gwanga,  near  Peddie, 
about  seven  hundred  were  surprised  by  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards, 
who  rode  through  them  again  and  again  until  nearly  all  were  slain. 
More  than  a  hundred  guns  and  a  thousand  assagais  were  picked 
up  after  the  fight.  Kreli  was  waiting  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
engage  in  the  war,  but  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom  at  the  head  of 
the  burgher  forces  entered  the  Amatolas,  and  drove  the  enemy  out 
of  the  wooded  kloofs.  They  fled  in  dismay,  exclaiming,  "  The 
Amatolas  are  broken,  and  Kreli's  door  is  shut."  Colonel  Somerset 
cleared  the  invaders  out  of  the  districts  of  Albany  and  Uitenhage. 
The  chiefs  began  to  ask  for  peace.  A  drought  had  left  them  with- 
out corn.  There  were  no  more  cattle  to  steal.  First  Stokwe  gave 
himself  up,  then  Makoma  came  into  the  British  camp  begging  for 
food.  Sandile  followed,  bringing  with  him  the  axe-stealer  and  the 
murderer  of  the  Hottentot  prisoner.  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  who  had  been 
sent  out  from  England  to  terminate  the  war,  crossed  the  Kei  and 
vigorously  attacked  those  who  still  resisted.  Kreli  submitted.  Sandile 
was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Grahamstown.  Last  of  all,  Pato,  haggard  and 
thin,  surrendered,  saying,  "  I  have  been  living  among  the  monkeys. 
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I  am  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  baboon."  Then  peace  was  made. 
The  district  between  the  Keiskama  and  the  Kei  was  at  length 
added  to  the  English  crown  and  named  British  Kaffraria,  with 
King-Williamstown  as  the  capital.  During  the  war  troops  and 
stores  were  landed  at  the  Buffalo  rnouth,  and  the  town  of  East 
London  was  laid  out. 


GENERAL   VIEW    OF   EAST   LONDON    HARBOUR    LOOKING    SEAWARD. 


4.  The  Orange  River  is  proclaimed  the  Northern  boundary  of 
the  Cape,  1847. — Towards  the  close  of  the  war  Sir  H.  Smith 
was  sent  out  from  England  to  supersede  Sir  H.  Pottinger.  He 
had  recently  acquired  military  fame  in  India  by  his  victory  over 
the  Sikhs  at  Aliwal.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  declared  the 
Orange  Kiver  to  be  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Cape,  and  on 
the  southern  bank  a  town  was  commenced,  which  was  called 
Aliwal  North. 
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Sir  H.  Smith,  1847-1852. 

[The  year  1848  was  marked  by  political  disturbances  all  over  Europe. 
Louis-Philippe  fled  from  Paris  to  England,  and  France  became  again  a 
Republic.  There  were  riots  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Rome.  The  Chartists,  in 
England,  and  the  Repealers,  in  Ireland,  resorted  to  violence  for  the  redress  of 
grievances.  The  prisons  were  full  of  condemned  persons ;  and  in  order  to 
relieve  their  overcrowded  condition,  Earl  Grey,  the  British  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  made  the  Cape  a  penal  station,  and  ordered  the  Neptune  to  sail 
thither  with  three  hundred  convicts  on  board.] 

5.  The  Anti-Conviet  Agitation,  1849. — The  horror  excited  in  the 
country  by  this  act  was  intense.  The  country  had  hitherto  been 
singularly  free  from  violent  crimes.  Highway  robberies  were 
unknown,  and  the  farmer  travelled  the  roads  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  without  fear.  He  retired  to  rest  and  left  his  door  unlocked. 
He  was  always  ready  to  furnish  a  bed  and  a  cup  of  coffee  to  the 
belated  stranger.  These  were  the  courtesies  which  a  lawless  class 
would  abuse.  When  the  news  arrived  of  Earl  Grey's  unwise 
order,  the  colonists  formed  themselves  into  an  Anti-Convict 
League,  with  Mr.  John  Fairbairn  as  President.  From  Capetown, 
Grahamstown,  Port  Elizabeth  and  other  towns,  petitions  against 
the  introduction  of  the  convicts  poured  in  to  the  Governor.  Sir 
Harry  Smith  sympathised  with  the  opposition,  but,  like  an  old 
soldier,  said,  "  I  would  rather  die  than  disobey  orders."  The 
members  of  the  league  bound  themselves  together  by  a  pledge 
not  to  supply  the  Neptune  when  she  arrived  with  provisions  of 
any  kind.  When  the  convict  vessel  sailed  into  Simon's  Bay,  the 
church  bells  at  Capetown  tolled  as  for  a  funeral.  Not  an  ounce  of 
food  could  be  obtained  by  the  Government  for  either  soldiers  or 
convicts.  The  butcher  would  not  supply  meat ;  the  baker  would 
not  furnish  bread.  Petitions  and  protests  without  number  were 
sent  to  England.  For  five  months  the  convict  ship  lay  in  Simon's 
Bay,  but  the  opposition  of  the  colonists  continued  firm  and  united. 
At  length,  in  February,  1850,  Earl  Grey  expressed  his  sorrow  for 
the  mistake  he  had  made,  and  ordered  the  Neptune  to  sail  with 
her  evil  freight  to  Tasmania.  The  victory  thus  won  encouraged 
the  Australians  to  stoutly  resist  the  further  transportation  of 
criminals  to  their  country,  and  in  1853  the  system  was  finally 
abandoned  by  the  British  authorities. 

Lesson  19. — A  Sad  Christmas. 

1.  The  Third   Great  Xosa  War,  or  the  War  of  Umlanjeni, 
1850-53. — Sandile  and  the  other  chiefs  brooded  sullenly  in  their 
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SIB   HARRY    SMITH. 


fastnesses  over  their  recent  defeat.  They  saw  that  their  wealth 
and  influence  were  declining.  Witchcraft  and  smelling-out  had 
been  prohibited,  and  this  was  an 
offence  to  the  chiefs,  to  whom  the 
witch  doctor  was  a  source  of  power 
and  wealth.  Sandile  sent  to  Pato  the 
warlike  message :  "  Arise  !  the  white 
man  has  wearied  us.  Let  us  fight 
for  our  country."  To  keep  them  in 
awe,  Sir  Harry  Smith  planted  in  the 
Tyumie  Eiver  basin,  north  of  Alice, 
on  land  which  the  Kafirs  maintained 
belonged  to  them,  four  military  vil- 
lages, Juanasburg,  named  after  the 
wife  of  Sir  Harry  Smith,  Woburn, 
Auckland,  and  Ely,  which  were  occu- 
pied by  disbanded  British  soldiers. 
This  was  an  additional  grievance. 
The  Ama-Xosa  planned  another  out- 
break, but  their  designs  were  so 
carefully  concealed  that  when  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  at  King- 
Williamstown  in  November,  1849,  he  said,  "  All  is  quiet  on  the 
frontier."  The  following  year,  however,  a  witch-doctor,  Umlanjeni, 
gave  out  that  he  was  Makana,  risen  from  the  dead,  and  offered  the 
Kafir  warriors  charms  that  would  turn  the  white  man's  bullets  to 
water.  Thousands  hurried  to  obtain  the  magic  protection,  and  it 
was  known  war  was  not  far  off.  Sandile  was  the  chief  supporter 
of  Umlanjeni,  and  Sir  Harry  Smith  summoned  him  to  attend  at 
Fort  Cox.  As  the  wary  chief  refused  to  appear,  he  was  proclaimed 
an  outlaw,  and,  on  Christmas  Eve,  Colonel  Mackinnon,  with  six 
hundred  soldiers,  was  sent  from  Fort  Cox  to  arrest  him.  As  the 
troops  were  marching  through  the  JBoomah  Pass,  a  long,  narrow 
defile  on  the  Keiskama  Eiver,  which  was  obstructed  by  great 
boulders,  where  they  had  to  march  in  single  tile,  suddenly  the 
surrounding  bush  swarmed  with  thousands  of  the  enemy,  and  a 
fearful  volley  was  poured  into  their  ranks.  Fifty  of  the  soldiers 
were  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  same  day  a  patrol  of  fifteen 
soldiers  was  met  by  Sandiie's  men  not  far  off,  at  Debe  Nek,  and 
all  were  slam.  On  Christmas  Day,  1850,  the  military  villages  were 
attacked.  Early  in  the  morning  Woburn  was  surrounded,  the 
cottages  set  on  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  every  man  was  killed. 
The  smoke  alarmed  the  residents  of  Juanasburg,  and  they  fled,  and 
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reached  Alice  in  safety.  At  Auckland  the  inhabitants  were  in  the 
midst  of  their  Christmas  festivities  when  the  Kafirs  appeared,  and, 
not  dreaming  of  danger,  they  asked  their  visitors  to  stay  and  eat. 
Suddenly,  at  a  given  signal,  the  warriors  fell  on  the  defenceless 
people,  and  murdered  them.  A  few  escaped  into  a  sod  house 
close  by,  but  it  was  fired,  and  as  the  inmates  rushed  out  they  were 
stabbed.  The  women  and  children  were  spared.  Sir  Harry 
Smith  was  at  Fort  Cox,  ten  miles  distant,  and  was  hemmed  in  by 
thousands  of  the  enemy,  but  he  and  his  escort  cut  their  way 
through  with  their  swords,  and  reached  King-Williamstown. 
These  were  the  opening  scenes  of  the  longest  and  costliest 
war  the  country  ever  engaged  in  with  the  Ama-Xosa.  Kreli, 
a  master  of  intrigue,  secretly  encouraged  the  rebels,  who  were 
openly  joined  by  the  Tembus,  under  Mapassa.  The  Kat 
River  Hottentots  and  also  the  Native  police,  with  their  arms 
and  ammunition,  deserted  to  the  enemy.  Led  by  Hermanns 
Matroos,  a  Kafir,  the  Hottentots  attacked  Fort  Beaufort,  but 
were  repulsed  and  Matroos  was  slain.  William  Uithaalder,  a 
Hottentot,  then  became  their  leader.  He  was  a  man  of  ambitious 
spirit  and  dreamed  that  he  could  make  the  Hottentots  once 
more  into  a  nation.  His  custom  was  to  ride  on  horseback 
wearing  black  gloves  and  a  white  hat.  He  and  his  followers 
repeatedly  attacked  "Whittlesea,  but  were  always  repulsed.  His 
dream  vanished,  and  in  despair  he  committed  suicide.  The 
burghers  were  called  out.  The  Fingos  were  faithful  to  the 
Government,  and  a  Fingo  force  was  enrolled.  Troops  were  sent 
out  from  England,  until  9,500  men  were  in  the  field.  But  the  tide 
of  war  went  for  months  against  the  Cape.  One  gleam  of  success 
attended  the  British  forces.  Captain  Tylden  with  about  twelve 
hundred  men  attacked  the  combined  forces  of  Kreli  and  Mapassa 
on  the  Imvani  Flats  near  where  Queenstown  now  stands  and 
completely  routed  them.  Kreli's  warriors  were  the  first  to  flee. 
But  the  frontier  districts  were  overrun  and  laid  waste,  and  farmers 
and  their  families  had  to  flee  for  their  lives.  The  country  as  far 
as  the  Zuurberg  was  deserted.  Cradock  was  threatened.  Alice 
was  attacked.  The  Addo  Bush  swarmed  with  the  foe.  There 
was  no  pitched  battle.  It  was  a  huge  bush  fight.  When  the 
enemy  were  expelled  from  one  stronghold,  they  took  refuge 
in  another.  The  British  Government  became  impatient  of  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  in  1852  sent  out  Sir  G.  Cathcart 
to  supersede  Sir  H.  Smith,  and  with  him  considerable  rein- 
forcements. 
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Sir  G.  Cathcart,  1852-1854. 

2.  End  of  the  War.— Sandile  still  occupied   the  fastnesses   of 
the  Amatolas.     Makoma   held   the  mountains  and   kloofs   above 
Fort  Beaufort.     Prom   these   strongholds  bands  of  Kafirs  swept 
down  on  the  adjacent  districts,  carried  off  cattle,  robbed  waggons, 
and  stopped  the  mails.     After  a  few  weeks'  rest  to  allow  men  and 
horses  to  recruit,  Sir  G.  Cathcart  ordered  an  advance  of  all  the 
forces  in   the   field,  and   commenced  operations    by  driving  the 
Ama-Xosa  out  of  the  Amatolas.     From  hill  to  hill,  and  kloof  to 
kloof,  they  were  forced  back  until  in  despair  they  fled  across  the 
Kei.     Kreli's  principal  kraal  was  burnt,  and  ten  thousand  head  of 
cattle  were  captured.     Makoma  was  routed  out  of  the  Waterkloof. 
Sandile  finally  gave  himself  up  to  the  Governor,  and  the  minor 
chiefs  sued  for  peace.     The  Tembus  lost  their  country,  between 
the  Stormberg  and  the  Amatolas,  and  some  of  them  were  placed 
in  the  district  now  called  Glen  Grey ;   while  the  land  they  had 
formerly  occupied  was  given  out  to  farmers  on  feudal  tenure  to 
serve  in  time  of  war.     This  is  called  the  "  Cathcart  system."     The 
Fingos,  who  had  been  loyal  through  the  war,  received  increased 
lands,  and  were  spread  along  the  base  of  the  Amatolas.    The  Ama- 
Xosa  were  placed  in  an  undulating,  bare,  woodless  country  beyond 
the  Kei  River.     This  broke  their  power ;  but  for  years  they  longed 
to  be  back  in  their  old  haunts,  where  their  cattle  had  browsed 
knee-deep  in  rich  pastures,  and  where  the  timbered  kloofs  abounded 
with  game.     Thus  did  this  costly  war  at  last  come  to  a  close.     In 
1854  Sir  G.  Cathcart  left  the  Cape,  and  in  October  of  the  same 
year  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Inkerman  in  the  Crimea. 

3.  Wreck  of  the  "  Birkenhead,"  1852. — A  tragic  incident  of  the 
war  was  the  loss  of  the  Birkenhead  troopship.     She  sailed  from 
Simon's  Bay  for  Algoa  Bay  with  472  soldiers  on  board,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Seton      The  captain  of  the  vessel  hugged 
the  shore  too  closely,  and  in  the  night,  when  she  had  scarcely  left 
False  Bay,  she  struck  on  Danger  Point,  stoving  in  her  bows,  and 
speedily  became  a  hopeless  wreck.     At  the  roll  of  the  drum  the 
soldiers  drew  up  on  deck  as  on  parade.     The  women  and  children 
were  put  into  the  boats,  which  pulled  for  the  shore,  two  miles  away. 
No  man  left  the  ranks;   quietly  they  waited  the  return  of  the 
boats:    but   long   before   their  return  the  Birkenhead   sank,  and 
nearly  all  on  board  perished      They  "  died  without  flinching  "  in 
the  shark-infested  surf,  leaving  a  splendid  example  of  heroism  and 
self-control. 
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4.  Dr.  Livingstone's  discoveries,  1849-73.     In  1847  Dr.  Living- 
stone was  residing  at  Kolobeng,  with  the  Bakwena,  as  medical 
missionary.     Eeturning  from  a  visit  to  Capetown,  he  found  that 
during  his  absence  his  house   had   been   looted   and   his   cattle 
carried  off.     Henceforth  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  exploring 
the  interior  of  Africa,  of  which  little  was  then  known.     Single- 
handed  and  with  marvellous  energy  he  penetrated  into  hitherto 
untravelled  lands  and  revealed  a  region  of  lakes  and  rivers  and 
fertile   valleys,   inhabited    by   various    Bantu    tribes.      In    1849 
he  discovered  Lake  Ngami.     Between  1852-56  he  crossed  from 
Loango  to  Quillimane,  discovering  on   his   journey  the  Victoria 
Falls  on  the  river  Zambesi,  fifteen  hundred  yards  broad,  and  falling 
400  feet  into  a  vast  rent  in  the  river  bed,  with  a  roar  that  could  be 
heard  for  a  mile.     In  1859  he  discovered  Lakes  Shirwa,  Nyassa, 
and  Bangweolo.      All  the  while  he  did  what  he  could  to  put  down 
the  infamous  slave-trade  of  the  interior.     For  twenty  years  he 
continued   his  explorations,  until   his  death  at  Ilala,  near  Lake 
Tanganyika,  in  1873.     His  faithful    Native  servants  carried  his 
body  to  the  coast,  and  the  remains  of  the  greatest  traveller  Africa 
has  known  were  conveyed  to  England  and  laid  to  rest  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

5.  Marks  of  Progress. — 1847. — Capetown  is  lighted  with  gas. 
1848. — Lighthouse  on  Cape  Agulhas  is  completed.     1851. — Light- 
house erected  on  Cape  Eecife. 


Lesson  20.— An  Important  Step  toward  Self-Government. 

Parliamentary  Eule,  1854-1872. 
Sir  George  Grey,  1854-1861. 

1.  Sir  George  Grey  had  previously  been  Governor  of  South 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  had  displayed  marked  ability  in 
dealing  with  Native  races.  He  found  the  country  just  recovering 
from  a  long  war  with  the  Kafirs,  during  which  more  loss  had 
been  sustained  and  feeling  had  been  more  embittered  than  on 
any  previous  occasion.  He  proved  to  be  the  best  and  wisest 
Governor  the  Cape  ever  had.  In  1861  he  left  amid  universal 
regret.  As  expressive  of  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  South 
Africa,  he  left  behind  him,  as  a  gift,  his  priceless  and  unique 
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library,  rich  in  all  the  books  that  bore  on  South  Africa,  its  lands, 
its  peoples,  its  resources,  its  languages,  and  its  history.  The 
collection  remains  in  Capetown,  an  object  of  colonial  pride. 

2.  Parliamentary  Institutions  granted,  1854.— The  recent 
attempt  to  make  the  Cape  a  convict  settlement  had  stimulated 
the  desire  of  the  colonists  for  self-government.  In  1853,  after 
repeated  requests,  the  British  Government  yielded,  and  granted 
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parliamentary  institutions  to  the  Cape.  By  the  Constitution 
Ordinance,  two  Chambers  were  created,  a  Legislative  Council 
and  a  House  of  Assembly,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  people.  But  the  Constitution  was  marred  by  one 
grave  defect.  The  old  Executive  Council  was  retained,  and  its 
members  were  appointed  in  England.  Whilst,  therefore,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  passed  laws  and  voted  money,  the 
Administration  was  in  the  hands  of  men  over  whom  they  had  no 
control.  The  first  Parliament  met  in  Capetown  on  July  1st,  1854, 
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3.  Sir  G.  Grey's  Native  Policy. — Soon  after  his  arrival  at  tbe 
Cape,  Sir  G.  Grey  formed  plans  to  subdue  the  Natives  and  to 
bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  country  by  a  new  method. 
Hitherto  the  practice  had  been  to  fight  the  Natives  when  rebellious, 
and  when  they  were  beaten  to  let  them  alone.  Sir  G.  Grey  initiated 
a  new  policy.  The  three  great  sources  of  Native  trouble  were 
idleness,  ignorance,  and  superstition.  For  each  of  these  he  devised 
a  gradual  and  peaceful  remedy.  To  combat  idleness  he  planned 
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roads,  harbours  and  other  public  works  on  which  unskilled  Natives 
could  be  employed,  and  at  the  same  time  started  a  great  scheme 
of  industrial  instruction  at  chosen  centres,  the  chief  of  which 
were  Lovedale,  established  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  and 
Healdtown,  in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan  Church.  At  these 
institutions  Natives  could  be  trained  as  carpenters,  shoemakers, 
and  waggon -makers,  besides  receiving  an  elementary  education. 
He  persuaded  the  Imperial  Government  to  vote  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  this  purpose  for  many  years.  To  do  away  with 
ignorance  he  encouraged  the  planting  of  small  mission  schools 
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throughout  all  British  Kaffraria,  and  wherever  else  they  were 
needed  within  Cape  boundaries.  To  destroy  superstition  he 
assisted  the  extension  of  Christian  missions,  while  the  special 
danger  of  the  witch-doctor  was  met  by  the  proposal  to  establish 
Government  hospitals  in  various  centres,  only  one  of  which,  the 
Grey  Hospital,  at  King-Williamstown,  was  actually  begun  and 
carried  on.  To  break  the  power  of  the  chiefs  he  allowed  them  a 
monthly  salary,  payable  only  during  good  behaviour.  In  all  he 
sought,  as  the  best  ally  of  the  State,  the  Christian  missionary.  He 
also  made  it  a  law  that  in  all  the  territory  between  the  Fish  River 
and  the  Kei  no  strong  drink  or  fire-arms  should  be  sold  to  any 
Native.  These  wise  measures  accomplished  much  good,  and  a  set 
was  given  to  the  Native  Policy  of  the  Cape  which  still  honourably 
distinguishes  it. 

4.  National  Suicide  of  the  Ama-Xosa :  a  dream  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  1857. — But  before  the  war-spirit  of  the  Ama-Xosa 
died  away,  it  flashed  out  once  more  in  a  strange  and  unexpected 
manner.  One  of  Kreli's  counsellors,  named  Umhlakaza,  announced 
that  he  had  received  a  message  from  the  spirit  world.  It  had 
come  to  him  through  his  daughter,  Nongkause,  who  professed  to 
have  seen  the  spirits  of  their  old  heroes,  Ndlambe,  Hintza,  and 
Gaika.  They  had  announced  to  her  that  they  and  all  the  dead 
warriors  of  their  race  would  appear  once  more  in  the  flesh  to 
rescue  their  nation.  Their  coming  would  be  preceded  by  a 
frightful  whirlwind  which  would  sweep  off  all  the  English.  The 
sun  would  rise  blood-red,  and  at  noon  suddenly  descend  not  to  the 
west,  but  to  the  east.  Out  of  the  earth  would  rise  vast  herds  of 
fat  English  cattle,  the  richest  and  choicest  of  foods,  guns  and 
ammunition  in  abundance.  Living  men  and  women,  however  old, 
would  resume  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  the  race  would  be  gifted 
with  immortality.  The  spirits  demanded,  as  a  condition  of  their 
appearance,  that  all  cattle  must  be  slain,  every  grain  of  maize 
and  Kafir  corn  must  be  thrown  away,  and  the  land  must  remain 
untilled. 

All  this  talk  was  very  absurd,  but  Kreli  used  the  message  to 
force  on  another  war.  He  ordered  Makoma  and  the  other  chiefs 
to  obey  the  prophet's  commands.  Under  the  restraining  influence 
of  the  Hon.  C.  Brownlee,  the  fickle  chief  Sandile  hesitated  for 
months,  but  at  last  yielded,  and  with  him  most  of  the  lesser  chiefs. 
Kama,  Anta,  Sandile's  half-brother,  and  Tyali,  stood  firm  against 
the  delusion. 
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For  months  the  slaughter  of  cattle  went  on.  The  land  stank 
from  carrion,  and  the  vultures  were  unable  to  finish  the  carcases. 
Grain  was  destroyed  till  none  was  left,  and  then  the  people  began 
to  suffer  from  famine.  At  last  the  resurrection  day,  Feb.  27th, 
arrived.  The  cattle-kraals  had  been  enlarged  to  receive  the 
expected  herds ;  the  corn-pits  were  cleaned  out ;  the  huts  were 
re-thatched  to  resist  the  storm.  Many  put  on  gala  costume  to  be 
ready  to  receive  their  friends  newly  risen  from  the  grave.  Old 
women  wrinkled  with  age  decked  themselves  with  brass  rings  and 
waited  to  be  made  young  again.  On  the  day  itself  the  sun  rose 
closely  watched  by  expectant  multitudes,  but  no  change  in  its 
appearance  could  be  seen.  Morning  wore  to  noon;  the  sun  was 
in  mid-heavens,  but  did  not  turn  backward  to  the  east :  noon  wore 
to  night,  but  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  the  air;  and  then  the 
truth  dawned  on  the  Kafirs  that  they  had  been  deceived.  Nothing 
met  their  gaze  but  empty  granaries  and  desolate  kraals.  A  dread- 
ful period  of  famine  followed.  Multitudes  tried  to  reach  the 
towns  in  search  of  food,  but  thousands  perished  on  the  road. 
They  picked  up  the  bones  bleaching  hi  the  sun  and  gnawed  them 
in  their  hunger.  Young  men  lost  their  voices  from  starvation,  and 
piped  like  little  birds,  and  fell  down  dead.  Whole  families  sat 
down  and  died  together.  The  Europeans  nobly  helped  the  deluded 
victims.  Soup-kitchens  were  opened,  corn  and  meat  were  dis- 
tributed ;  but  Umhlakaza  himself  and  more  than  30,000  persons 
perished ;  and  as  many  more  were  scattered  over  the  Eastern 
districts,  where  they  found  employment  as  cattle  and  sheep  herds. 
The  power  of  the  Ama-Xosa  was  finally  and  for  ever  broken  by 
themselves.  It  was  all  a  strange  mixture  of  heathenism  and 
Christian  teaching ;  of  shrewd  and  cunning  plans  with  the  gross 
folly  of  rude  and  ignorant  savageism. 

5.  British  Kaffraria. — British  Kaffraria  was  now  half  emptied 
of  its  inhabitants.  A  new  immigration  scheme  presented  itself  to 
re-people  the  depopulated  land.  The  Crimean  War,  between 
France,  England  and  Russia,  was  just  over,  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
German  Legion  who  had  helped  England  were  offered  part  of  the 
vacant  lands.  Some  indeed  came  in  1856  before  Umhlakaza's 
vision,  but  in  1858  about  2,000  German  agricultural  colonists 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  King-Williamstown,  and  by  their 
industry  soon  "  taught  the  waste  to  yield  them  daily  bread."  The 
Cape  Government  took  possession  of  the  country  between  the  Kei 
and  Bashee  rivers.  Kreli  was  driven  over  the  Bashee,  but  about 
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1865,  as  he  said  that "  he  and  his  people  would  die  for  lack  of  food," 

he  was  allowed  to  re-occupy  the  sea- board  of  his  old  home.     The 

Fingos  had  greatly  prospered  since  1835,  and  the  narrow  strip  west 

of  the  Keiskama  was  too  strait  for  them.    A  great  movt  ment  into  the 

Transkeian  territory  began  about  1865,  and  Fingoland  was  formed 

and  settled.     The  country  where  they 

had  been  fugitives  and  slaves  to  the 

Ama-Xosa    had    now    become    their 

own,  and  they  were  richer  and  more 

numerous  than  their  former  masters. 

British    Kaffraria  —  which   for   years 

had   been  a  Crown   Colony  with   its 

own    Lieut.-Governor  —  was    divided 

into  two  districts,  King-Williamstown 

and   East   London,  and  incorporated 

with  the  Cape.    In  1865  the  Kei  River 

became  the  boundary  of  the  Cape. 

The  Fish  Eiver  had  been  the  formal 

line  since  1780. 

6.  Marks  of  Progress.  — 1854.— 
First  companies  formed  for  opening 
up  the  copper  mines  of  Namaqua-  SIB  o.  OBEY. 

land.     The  value  of  the  export  is  now 

£800,000  per  annum.  1854. — First  Angora  goats  sent  out  to 
the  Cape  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  of  Saltaire,  England. 
1859. — First  sod  of  railway  from  Capetown  to  Wellington  turned 
by  Sir  G.  Grey.  1860. — First  line  of  electric  telegraph  between 
Capetown  and  Simonstown  opened.  Lighthouse  erected  on  Cape 
Point,  816  feet  above  sea-level,  the  highest  lighthouse  in  the 
world,  and  another  at  Port  Elizabeth  the  following  year.  Com- 
mencement of  construction  of  breakwater  and  docks  in  Table 
Bay.  1860. — Prince  Alfred,  second  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  visited 
the  Cape,  and  great  hunts  were  got  up  in  his  honour.  In 
the  Orange  Free  State,  it  is  said,  26,000  head  of  game  were 
driven  together,  and  6,000  were  shot.  Such  a  sight  will 
never  be  seen  again  in  South  Africa.  Port  Alfred  is  named 
after  him. 

Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  1861-1870. 

[In  1869  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened,  and  the  diversion  of  trade  which 
followed  would  have  been  a  serious  blow  to  the  Cape  if  the  discovery  of 
diamonds  had  not  opened  up  a  new  source  of  wealth.] 
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7.  Discovery  of  Diamonds,  1867. — One  day  a  diamond  was  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  the  members 
curiously  examined  it,  little  dreaming  of  the  wonderful  change 
its  discovery  would  make  in  the  fortunes  of  the  country.-  The 
diamond  had  been  the  plaything  of  the  child  of  a  farmer,  named 
Niekerk,  who  lived  near  Hopetown.  A  trader,  O'Eeilly,  admired 
the  stone  as  the  child  threw  it  into  the  air,  and  Niekerk 
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carelessly  said,  "  It  is  only  a  firestone.  You  can  have  it." 
O'Eeilly  sent  it  to  Dr.  Atherstone,  of  Grahamstown,  who 
pronounced  the  baby's  plaything  to  be  a  diamond  of  the  first  water. 
Sir  P.  Wodehouse  bought  it  for  £500.  Two  years  later  another 
stone,  named  "  the  Star  of  South  Africa,"  was  found  in  the 
possession  of  a  native  witch-doctor,  and  was  sold  for  £10,000. 
The  banks  of  the  Vaal  Kiver  were  searched,  and  numbers  of  dia- 
monds were  discovered.  The  news  spread,  and  from  all  parts  of 
South  Africa  farmers,  doctors,  tradesmen,  mechanics,  men  of  every 
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occupation,  flocked  to  the  district  where  a  stroke  of  the  pick  might 
unearth  a  fortune.  The  different  parties  worked  their  way  up  the 
Vaal  Eiver,  carefully  prospecting  as  they  went.  Diamonds  were 
then  discovered  away  from  the  river  where  Kimberley  now  stands, 
and  four  mines  were  opened :  Kimberley,  De  Beers,  Dutoitspan, 
and  Bultfontein.  The  diggers  lived  in  small  canvas  tents,  but  as 
the  industry  became  established  more  substantial  buildings  were 
erected,  and  Kimberley  expanded  into  a  town  with  miles  of  streets, 
elegant  shops  and  handsome  villas.  At  first  the  mines  were  huge 
open  excavations,  and  from  the  edge  of  the  reef  to  the  depths 


below  stretched  massive  wire  ropes,  along  which  the  diamond 
bearing  "  blue  "  was  hauled  up  in  large  iron  buckets.  Frequent 
falls  of  reef  compelled  the  abandonment  of  open  workings,  and 
now  the  mines  are  worked  as  in  coal  mines,  by  shafts  and  drives. 
Through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Cecil  Ehodes,  the  several  mining 
interests  were  combined  in  one  huge  company,  called  the  "  De 
Beers  Consolidated  Mines,"  in  order  to  secure  economy  in  working. 
To  prevent  the  theft  of  diamonds,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to 
ruin  the  industry,  the  Kafir  labourers  are  kept  in  large  enclosures, 
known  as  compounds,  where  they  live  until  their  period  of  service 
is  expired.  The  blue  ground  is  spread  out  on  floors  until,  by  the 
action  of  sun  and  rain,  it  crumbles  to  a  coarse  powder,  which  is 
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conveyed  to  washing  machines,  called  Pulsators.  After  the  lighter 
material  has  floated  away,  there  is  left  a  mass  of  gravel,  con- 
taining agates,  garnets,  and  diamonds.  The  sorting  is  carefully 
done,  and  then  the  diamonds  are  ready  for  market. 

The  district  in  which  the  diamonds  were  found  was  claimed  by 
the  Orange  Free  State,  and  it  is  certain  that  many  of  its  farms 
were  held  by  title  deeds  filed  in  the  Land  Registry  at  Bloemfon- 
tein.  But  a  Griqua  chief,  Waterboer,  claimed  the  district  as  his 
own,  and  to  protect  his  right  he  handed  it  over  to  the  British 
Government,  who,  in  1871,  proclaimed  it  a  British  province.  The 
burghers  of  the  Free  State  were  so  indignant  that  only  the  fine 
tact  of  Sir  John  Brand  prevented  open  strife.  The  dispute  re- 
mained unsettled  till  the  year  1876,  when  it  was  proved  that 
Waterboer  had  no  right  to  the  ground  on  which  some  of  the  mines 
stood.  Accordingly,  the  British  Government  paid  the  Orange 
Free  State  £90,000  as  compensation  for  its  share  of  right.  In 
1880  the  district  was  annexed  to  the  Cape,  and  now  forms  the 
division  of  Griqualand  West. 


Lesson  21. — Self-Government  obtained. 

Responsible  Government. 
Sir  Henry  Barkly,  1870-1877. 

1.  Responsible  Government  established,  1872. — The  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  often  found  that  the  administration  of 
the  government  by  an  Executive  Council  over  which  they  had  no 
control  produced  serious  inconvenience.  They  made  laws  and 
imposed  taxes,  but  the  chief  officers  of  government  spent  the 
money  as  they  thought  best,  and  were  responsible  only  to  the 
Governor.  Hence  there  was  frequent  friction  between  Parliament 
and  the  Government.  "  It  was  like  having  a  fire  in  a  room,"  one 
said,  "  with  the  chimney  closed."  In  1872  Responsible  Govern- 
ment was  granted  by  the  British  Parliament.  The  administration 
was  henceforth  to  be  carried  on  by  a  Ministry  of  five  members 
chosen  from  both  Houses,  and  who  held  office  as  long  as  they 
had  the  support  of  a  majority  in  Parliament.  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  John)  Molteno  was  the  first  Premier.  The  change  was 
welcomed  by  the  people  as  affording  them  the  full  management 
of  their  own  affairs.  They  made  their  own  laws ;  they  levied 
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taxes  and  controlled  expenditure,  and,  whilst  enjoying  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain,  were  as  free  as  any  people  under  the  sun. 

2.  Rise  of  the  Ostrich  Feather  Industry. — For  many  years  the 
ostrich  had  been  a  rare  bird  at  the  Cape,  and  the  chief  sources 
of  feather  supply  were  away  north  and  west  of  the  Transvaal,  and 
in  Damaraland.  The  traders  went  out  with  waggons  laden  with 
guns,  wire,  beads,  and  blankets,  and  exchanged  these  with  the 
Natives  for  tusks  and  karosses,  and  ostrich  feathers.  About  1865 


OSTRICHES    WITH    CHICKENS, 


it  occurred  to  someone  that  the  ostrich  might  be  domesticated. 
Wild  chicks  were  captured  and  placed  in  well-fenced  paddocks. 
After  a  few  years'  experience  with  the  grown-up  birds,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  by  removing  the  chicks  from  the  parent  birds  as  soon 
as  hatched  they  lost  much  of  their  wildness.  At  first  the  chicks 
are  very  delicate,  but  they  grow  rapidly  and  become  very  hardy. 
The  birds  begin  to  feather  when  nine  months  old,  but  the  yield  is 
then  poor.  In  another  nine  or  ten  months  there  is  a  fresh  and 
improved  crop,  and  the  plumes  or  wing-feathers  become  more 
valuable  with  each  succeeding  season.  The  feathers  are  not  pulled, 
but  cut  near  the  body ;  the  roots  are  easily  drawn  at  a  later  date, 
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3.  Marks  of  Progress. — 1873. — Establishment  of  University  of 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Act  of  Parliament.     Its  chief  work  is  to 

examine  candidates 
for  degrees,  and 
grant  certificates  of 
proficiency  in  the 
School  examinations. 
1874.  —  Bill  passed 
authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  railways 
from  Capetown  and 
Port  Elizabeth  to 
Kimberley,  which 
from  the  discovery 
of  diamonds  had  be- 
come a  large  centre 
of  trade ;  and  also 
from  East  London  to 
Aliwal  North. 


Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
1877-1880. 

4.  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
who  succeeded  Sir 
Henry  Barkly  in 
1877,  had  spent 
thirty  years  in  India, 
where  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  as  a 
diplomatist  and  an 
administrator.  He 

was  sent  to  the  Cape  to  promote  the  union  of  all  the  States 
of  South  Africa  in  one  confederation.  But  the  Cape  Ministry 
maintained  that  a  movement  of  that  kind  ought  to  arise  from 
the  people  as  the  expression  of  a  felt  want.  No  State  in  South 
Africa  looked  on  the  plan  with  favour.  In  1878  Sir  B.  Frere 
declared  war  against  Cetywayo,  king  of  the  Zulus,  whose  military 
system  was  a  constant  menace  to  Natal,  but  the  disaster  at 
Isandhlwana  alarmed  the  British  Government,  and  in  1880  he 
was  recalled. 


SIR    H.   BARKLY. 
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5.  Quarrel  between  the  Ama-Xosa    and   Fingos,    1877. — For 

more  than  twenty  years  there  had  been  peace.  The  Fingos  had 
multiplied  and  be- 
come rich  in  Fingo- 
land,  beyond  the  Kei 
River,  and  were 
owners  of  the  soil 
where  once  they  had 
been  slaves.  Not 
unnaturally  they 
were  proud  and  asser- 
tive, and  anything 
but  good  neighbours 
to  their  old  op- 
pressors, Kreli  and 
the  Gcalekas.  The 
Gcalekas  were  the 
royal  clan  of  the 
Ama-Xosa,  and  had 
begun  to  recover  from 
the  catastrophe  of 
1857.  They  still 
scorned  the  Fingos, 
and  repaid  their  ill- 
feeling  with  interest. 
They  deeply  resented 
the  Fingo  occupation 
of  the  old  Gcaleka 
lands,  and  were 
always  ready  for  a  quarrel.  The  fine  management  of  Captain 
Blyth,  chief  Magistrate  of  Fingoland,  did  much  to  delay  an  open 
breach.  But  the  occasion  at  length  came,  associated  as  usual 
with  the  excitements  of  drinking.  A  marriage  feast  was  held 
near  the  border  by  a  heathen  Fingo  family,  and  several  Gcalekas 
were  present.  Among  the  half-tipsy  men  a  quarrel  arose,  a  fight 
ensued,  and  blood  was  shed  on  both  sides.  The  following  morning 
a  body  of  Gcalekas  rushed  into  the  Fingo  territory  and  killed  all 
they  met,  and  swept  off  the  cattle.  This  to  the  Natives  was  open 
war,  and  at  once  roused  the  country  to  take  prompt  action.  Sir 
B.  Frere  hastened  to  the  border,  and  called  on  Kreli  to  restore 
order  and  indemnify  the  Fingos.  But  this  he  refused,  and  that 
meant  war  with  the  British  power  once  more.  Troops  were  moved 
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up  to  assist  the  Fingos.  After  a  slight  check  at  Gwadana  they 
defeated  Kreli  at  Ibeka,  burnt  his  kraal  or  village,  and  drove 
him  across  the  Bashee.  Meantime,  the  Gaikas,  under  Sandile, 
east  and  south  of  the  Kei,  raised  the  war-cry  to  assist  Kreli. 
A  desultory  struggle  went  on  for  months.  At  last  Sandile  was 
killed  by  a  stray  shot  in  a  fight  in  the  Pirie  bush,  near  King- 
Williamstown,  between  his  followers  and  the  Fingos,  and  was  left 
dead,  to  be  found  and  buried  by  his  foes.  Kreli  fled  to  Bomvana- 
land.  Then  the  war  came  to  an  end.  The  Gaikas  were  wholly 
removed  beyond  the  Kei,  and  their  former  territory  was  given  to 
European  farmers.  In  the  course  of  the  war  Sir  B.  Frere  dismissed 
Mr.  Molteno  from  office  for  insisting  that  the  Cape  forces  should 
be  free  from  the  control  of  the  Imperial  officers,  and  called  on 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Gordon  Sprigg  to  form  a  new  Ministry. 

6.  The  Disarmament  Act,  1879. — In  order  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  war,  the  Cape  Parliament,  in  1879,  passed  a  Peace 
Preservation  Act,  which  restricted  the  possession  and  carrying  of 
arms  by  Natives.  The  law  was  first  applied  to  the  Fingos  and 
some  of  the  Gaikas,  and  they  reluctantly  submitted  to  it.  But 
when  Mr.  Sprigg  attempted  to  extend  it  to  the  Basutos  that  whole 
nation  rose  in  determined  rebellion.  The  Cape  forces  were  sent 
against  them  but  met  with  no  success.  After  a  bitter  struggle  the 
quarrel  was  settled  by  the  separation  of  Basutoland  from  the  Cape, 
and  in  1884  it  became  a  distinct  Crown  Colony. 


Lesson  22. — Growth  of  the  Cape  Province. 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  1880-1889. 

1.  Formation  of  the  Africander  Bond,  1880. — A  political  asso- 
ciation was  formed  in  1880  by  the  Dutch  colonists  in  the  Cape 
and  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  were 
Mr.  Eeitz,  afterwards  President  of  the  Free  State,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hof- 
meyer,  the  Eev.  S.  J.  Du  Toit,  and  Mr.  Theron.  The  members  were 
principally  cattle,  sheep,  and  wine  farmers,  and  they  favoured  high 
duties  on  food  stuffs  imported  from  abroad,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  excise  duty  on  Cape  brandy.  Their  main  endeavours  were  to 
advance  and  protect  .Dutch  interests,  Dutch  views,  and  the  Dutch 
language.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bond  has  exerted  a  marked 
influence  on  the  history  of  recent  years,  and  has  done  much  to 
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quicken  the  interest  of  the  Dutch  people  in  the  government  of  the 
country. 

2.  Resignation  of  the  Scanlen  Ministry,  1884. — When,  in  1881, 
the  proposal  that  Basutoland  should  be  disconnected  from  the  Cape 
was  defeated  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Sprigg  resigned,  and  Mr.  (now 
Sir)  Thomas  Scanlen  became  Premier.    In  1884,  he  advocated  that 
the  Transkeian  territories  should  be  handed  over  to  the  British 
Government  as  Basutoland  had  been.     But  it  was  found  that  a 
large  majority  of   the   House   of   Assembly  was  opposed  to  the 
transfer,  and  wished  the  districts  to  be  annexed  to  the  Cape.     Sir 
T.  Scanlen  resigned,  and  Sir  T.  Upington  became  Premier.     A 
few  years  later  the  Transkeian  territories  were  fully  and  formally 
incorporated  with  the  Cape. 

3.  The  Customs  Union,  1889. — The  Cape  and  the  Orange  Free 
State  entered  into  a  Customs  Union  and  adopted  a  common  tariff. 
Of  the  dues  levied  on  goods  passing  through  Cape  ports  for  the 
Free   State   one-fourth  was  retained   by  the  collecting   state,  for 
harbour  and  other  charges,  and  three-fourths  were  handed  over  to 
the  Free  State.     Bechuanaland,  Basutoland,  and  Natal  also  joined 
the  union. 

4.  Marks  of  Progress. — 1879. — A  submarine  cable  was  laid  to 
Durban  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  from  Zanzibar  and  Aden, 
where  it  joins  the  Anglo-Indian  line.     South  Africa  has  by  this 
means  telegraphic  connection  with  Europe  and   the   rest   of  the 
world.     1882. — The  use  of  the  Dutch  language  in  Parliamentary 
debates  was  authorised.     1885. — Eailways  were  opened  to  Aliwal 
North  and  Kimberley.      1888. — Coal  mining  began  to  be  an  im- 
portant new  industry.     The  mineral  was  found  along  the  slopes  of 
the  Stormberg  mountains,  and  was  obtained  from  mines  at  Indwe, 
Molteno,  and  Cyphergat.     Eailways  follow  coal,  and  develop  its 
output.     1886. — Sir  J.  G.  Sprigg   became  Premier,  with   Sir  T. 
Upington  as  Attorney-General.     1890. — Sir  J.  G.  Sprigg  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ehodes. 


Sir  H.  Brougham  (afterwards  Lord)  Loch,  1889-94. 

5.  Marks  of  Progress. — 1890. — A  submarine  cable  was  laid 
along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  Port  Nolloth  to  England.  The 
country  has  thus  two  submarine  cables  at  its  disposal,  one  on  the 
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west,  the  other  on    the   east.      In   the   same   year   the   railway 
was    extended    to    Simonstown,    to   Vryburg,    in    Bechuanaland, 

and  to  Bloemfontein  ;  and  a 
telegraph  line  was  erected  as 
far  as  Tuli,  on  the  Shashi,  in 
Mashonaland.  In  1896  Mr. 
C.  Rhodes  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  Premier,  and  was 


succeeded 
Sprigg. 


by    Sir    Gordon 


6.  Pondoland  is  annexed, 
1894.  —  For  several  years 
Pondoland  had  been  a  source 
of  trouble.  Sigcau,  the  para- 
mount chief  of  eastern  Pondo- 
land, declined  to  receive  a 
British  resident  to  protect 
Government  interests,  and 
both  he  and  Nqwiliso,  the 
chief  of  western  Pondoland, 
were  either  powerless  or  un- 
willing to  check  the  barbari- 
ties of  heathenism.  Horrible 
atrocities  were  frequently 
perpetrated  on  Pondos  at 
the  bidding  of  witch-doctors, 
the  victims  being  usually 

those  who  had  most  cattle  to  be  seized.  They  were  roasted 
with  hot  stones  until  their  flesh  fell  from  them  ;  or  they  were 
pinned  to  the  ground,  smeared  with  honey,  and  left  to  be 
slowly  devoured  by  ants.  The  chiefs  were  often  engaged  in 
war  with  each  other,  and  the  border  was  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  disorder.  A.t  length  the  Cape  government  resolved 
to  bring  the  country  under  British  rule.  The  Cape  Mounted 
Rifles  were  massed  on  the  border.  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  the 
Cape  Premier,  visited  the  chiefs,  and  informed  them  their 
authority  was  at  an  end.  European  magistrates  would  in  future 
administer  law  in  the  country.  The  chiefs  submitted.  Their 
followers  welcomed  the  change.  The  cruelties  of  witchcraft,  the 
evils  of  civil  war,  were  ended,  and  a  new  era  was  opened  up  to 
the  Pondos. 
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Sir  Hercules  Robinson  (afterwards  Lord  Rosmead),  1894-97. 

7.  Annexation  of  Bechuanaland,  1896. — The  Native  inhabitants 
of  Bechuanaland  are  a  mild  and  peaceful  people.     At  Kuruman 
Dr.  Moffat  laboured  among  the  Batlapin  for  fifty  years,  and  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  the  Sechuana  language.    After  the  close  of  the 
Transvaal  War  in  1881,  the  Batlapin  chief,  Monkoroane,  and  the 
Barolong  chief,  Montsioa,  who  had  both  sheltered  British  refugees, 
were   attacked   by   Massouw   and   Moshette,  assisted   by   Dutch 
farmers,  to  whom  farms  had  been  promised  for  their  services. 
Massouw  and  Moshette  were  victorious,  and  gave  farms  to  those 
who  had  helped  them.   In  1882  part  of  the  country  thus  gained  was 
formed  by  the  Dutch  into  a  Eepublic  called  Stellaland,  with  Vryburg 
as   the  chief  town.     Montsioa's  country  was  seized  and  formed 
into  another  Eepublic  called  Goshen.     The  trade  route  from  the 
Cape  to  the  interior  was  thus  barred  to  the  English,  and  so  long 
as  this  continued,  expansion  northward  was   impossible.     Land 
disputes   between  the  Europeans  and   the   Natives  reduced   the 
country  to  a  miserable  state  of  anarchy.    In  1884,  at  the  request  of 
Monkoroane  and  Montsioa,  a  British  Protectorate  was  proclaimed 
over  the  whole  of  Bechuanaland,  and  the  Eev.  John  Mackenzie 
was  appointed  Commissioner.     He  had  no  armed  force,  and  as  the 
freebooters  still  continued  their  attacks  on  the  Natives,  he  resigned. 
Mr.  Ehodes  took  his  place,  but  met  with  no  better  success.     At 
the  close  of  1884  the  British  Government  sent  up  a  military  force 
of  four  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Warren, 
who  cleared  the  territory  of  the  freebooters  and  abolished  the  two 
petty  republics.     In  1885  the  country  as  far  north  as  the  Molopo 
Eiver  was  declared  a  British  Crown  Colony.     The  importance  of 
this  annexation  was  not  the  value  of  the  land,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  was  without  water,  but  that  it  preserved  to  Great  Britain 
the  trade  road  to  the  interior.    It  made  Ehodesia  possible.    A  rail- 
way was  made  from  Kimberley  to  Vryburg,  and  subsequently  was 
continued  to  Maf eking.     British  and  Dutch  farmers  moved  into 
the  new  settlement,  and  in  1896  it  was  formally  annexed  to  the 
Cape.      The   territory  north  of    the  Molopo  Eiver  as  far  as  the 
Zambezi,  including  Khama's  country,  was  declared  to  be  under 
British  protection. 

8.  Expansion  of  the   British   Empire   in   South   Africa. — The 

years  from  1884  to  1896  saw  a  remarkable  extension  of  the 
British  power  in  South  Africa.  This  was  chiefly  the  work  of 
Mr.  Cecil  Ehodes,  formerly  Premier  of  the  Cape,  who  also 
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developed  and  consolidated  the  work  of  the  diamond  mines,  so 
as  to  make  them  a  steady  source  of  revenue  and  enrichment. 
He  himself  acquired  vast  wealth  from  them.  But  his  leading 
idea  was  to  expand  the  British  Empire  in  Africa.  He  assisted 

to  establish  a  Protectorate 
over  Bechuanaland ;  he  colo- 
nized Mashonaland ;  he  con- 
quered Matabeleland,  and 
destroyed  the  awful  tyranny 
that  had  its  centre  there. 
These  steps  carried  the 
British  flag  to  the  Zambezi. 
He  annexed  Pondoland  to 
the  Cape  without  a  shot 
being  fired.  Beyond  the 
Zambezi  he  did  much  to 
bring  the  lake  region  under 
the  British  Crown,  and  con- 
ceived and  began  to  execute 
the  magnificent  idea  of  lay- 
ing a  railway  and  a  tele- 
graph line  northwards  by 
Lake  Nyassa,  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, and  Uganda,  and 
BIGHT  HON.  c.  BHODEs.  ultimately  to  pass  down  the 

Nile  Valley  to  Cairo.   He  died 

in  1902,  and  left  the  greater  part  of  his  vast  wealth  to  establish  about 
350  bursaries  for  students  from  the  Cape,  Canada,  Australia,  the 
United  States,  and  Germany,  to  enable  them  to  complete  their 
education  at  Oxford  University,  England.  His  own  words  ex- 
plain his  purpose :  "A  good  understanding  between  the  British 
Empire,  Germany,  and  United  States  will  ensure  the  peace  of 
the  world,  for  educational  ties  are  the  strongest  of  all  ties." 


Lord  Milner,  1897. 

[He  was  an  able  Governor,  but  austere  in  manner.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  disputes  which  led  to  the  Acglo-Boer  War.] 

9.  Marks  of  Progress. — 1897. — Outbreak  of  rinderpest  and  great 
loss  of  cattle.  Eebellion  of  the  Bechuana  chiefs,  Galishwe, 
Toto,  and  Luka  Jantje,  who  were  defeated  and  their  land  con- 
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fiscated.      1898. — Sir   Gordon   Sprigg   resigned    his    position    as 
Premier  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Schreiner. 

10.  The  Africander  Bond  and  the  War,  1900. — The  majority  of 
the  Dutch  inhabitants  at  the  Cape  sympathised  with  the  two 
Eepublics  in  their  war  with 
Great  Britain,  being  closely 
connected  with  them  by  ties 
of  relationship  and  race. 
When  the  Boer  commandos 
invaded  the  Colony,  investing 
Mafeking  and  Kimberley, 
and  occupying  Aliwal  North, 
Colesberg  and  other  northern 
towns,  many  Dutch  farmers 
joined  the  invaders  and 
fought  against  the  British 
and  Volunteer  forces.  Shortly 
before  the  assembling  of 
Parliament  Mr.  Schreiner 
announced  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  introduce  a  Bill, 
enacting  that  the  leaders  in 
this  rebellion  should  be 
punished  by  imprisonment 
and  perpetual  disfranchise- 
ment,  and  the  rank  and  file 
by  simple  disfranchisement 
for  five  years.  This  proposal 
was  rejected  by  the  Afri- 
cander Bond  as  certain  to  wreck  their  political  power  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Schreiner  resigned,  and  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg 
again  became  Premier.  After  the  war  political  and  racial 
animosities  were  intensified.  The  British  formed  a  strong  Pro- 
gressive Party,  and  the  Dutch  assumed  the  name  of  the  South 
African  Party.  When  the  latter,  in  1903,  demanded  an  enquiry 
into  the  manner  in  which  martial  law  had  been  enforced  during  the 
war,  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  dissolved  Parliament.  But  at  the  general 
election  not  only  did  he  lose  his  seat,  the  Progressive  Party  gained 
a  majority  of  representatives,  and  on  the  reassembling  of  Parliament, 
Dr.  Jameson  became  Premier.  In  1908  he  was  superseded  by  Mr. 
Merriman,  who  remained  Prime  Minister  until  Union  in  1910. 
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Lesson  23. — Basutoland. 

1.  The  Founder  of  the  Basuto  nation. — The  man  who  formed 
the  Basutos  into  a  nation  was  Moshesh.     He  was  in  his  youth 
an  ardent  hunter,  and  when  about  thirty  years  of   age  gathered 
round  him  a  party  of  warriors.     In  the  year  1824  he  took  posses- 
sion of  Thaba  Bosigo,  a  large  flat-topped  mountain  in  the  heart 
of  what  is  now  Basutoland,  with  abrupt  steep  sides  almost  im- 
possible to  climb  in  face  of  a  foe;  and  here  he  resisted  the  in- 
vading armies  of  the  Zulu  chief  Tshaka.     Moshesh  was  astute  and 
sagacious,  and  even  when  forced  to  fight  tried  to  turn  his  enemies 
into   friends.     When   the   warriors   of   Moselekats6   attacked  his 
stronghold,   they   were   repulsed  with    a    shower  of    rocks   and 
assagais;  but  on  their  retreat  they  were  overtaken  by  Moshesh's 
messengers,  who  brought  them  a  present  of  several  fat  oxen.     The 
Matabele  were  amazed.    "  This  man,"  they  said,  "rolls  down  rocks 
on  our  heads,  and  then  sends  us  oxen  for  food.     We  will  never 
attack  him  again."      And  they  never   did.      Moshesh's   success 
rallied  round  him  the  remnants  of  tribes  broken  up  by  Tshaka, 
and  people  who  for  want  of  food  had  taken  to  cannibalism  left 
their  caves,  placed  themselves  under  his  rule,  and  began  to  till 
the  soil.     In  this  way  the  Basuto  nation  was  formed. 

2.  Growth  of  the  nation. — In  1833  French  missionaries  settled 
among  Moshesh's  people,  sent  by  the  Paris  Evangelical  Society. 
Moshesh  did  not  accept  their  religion,  not  at  any  rate  till  he  was 
dying,  but  he  admired  the  white  people,  and  sent  his  sons  to  their 
schools  to  be  educated.     Traders  followed  the  missionaries,  and  a 
brisk  trade  in  ploughs  and  blankets  sprang  up.      The  soil   and 
climate  proved  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  maize  and  wheat,  large 
quantities  of  which  began  to  be  grown.    Refugees  from  other  tribes 
flocked  in,  until  mountain  and  valley  became  covered  with  villages. 
Then  arose  disputes  with  the  Barolong  at  Thaba  Nchu  and  with 
the  Dutch  trekkers,  about  grazing  rights  and  boundaries.    Moshesh 
claimed  the  whole  country  wherever  his  people  had  ever  lived, 
and  for  many  years  the  disputes  continued. 

3.  Sir  G.  Cat h oar t  attempts  to  punish  the  Basutos  for  cattle 
stealing,  1852. — The  country  between  the  Orange  and  Vaal  Rivers 
had  been  proclaimed  in  1848  a  British  province,  and  Moshesh  and 
his  followers  were  informed  that  they  must  not  make  raids  into 
what  was  now  British   territory.     As   the   Basutos   persisted  in 
ravaging  the  Free  State  farms,  and  carrying  off  numbers  of  cattle 
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and  sheep,  Sir  G.  Cathcart,  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  decided 
to  reduce  Moshesh  to  submission.  He  demanded  10,000  head  of 
cattle  as  compensation,  and  said,  "  If  they  are  not  delivered  within 
three  days  there  will  be 
war."  Moshesh  replied, 
"  Do  not  talk  of  war.  If 
you  beat  a  dog  he  will  show 
his  teeth."  As  the  cattle 
were  not  sent  in,  the  British 
forces  advanced  on  Berea, 
another  flat-topped  hill  like 
Thaba  Bosigo,  and  on  which 
the  Basutos  had  assembled. 
The  lancers  scaled  the  moun- 
tains, but  ^when  on  the  top 
went  wildly  after  cattle.  The 
Basutos  on  their  ponies 
charged  battle-axe  in  hand, 
and  the  fight  continued  long 
after  sunset.  It  was  only  the 
coolness  and  bravery  of  the 
infantry  lying  down  to  receive 
the  enemy  with  a  deadly  fire 
that  saved  the  British  forces 
from  defeat.  The  following 
day  Moshesh  sent  in  a  flag 
of  truce,  and  begged  for 
peace,  promising  to  keep 
his  people  in  order.  Sir  G. 

Cathcart     thought     it     was  THE  BASOTO  CHIEF 

expedient    to   retire   from    a 
conflict   which   was    more   serious   than   he  had    expected,   and 
within  a  fortnight  the  British  troops  left  the  country. 

4.  Moshesh  asks  that  Basutoland  may  be  taken  under  British 
protection,  1868. — The  Queen's  sovereignty  was  withdrawn  from 
the  Orange  Eiver  territory  in  1854,  but  the  boundary  disputes 
between  the  Basutos  and  the  Dutch  lasted  from  1858  to  1868. 
The  Basutos  made  raids  on  Free  State  farmers,  carrying  off  great 
numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  exasperated  burghers  assembled 
in  force  and  invaded  Basutoland,  determined,  whatever  the  cost, 
to  secure  safety.  The  Basutos  were  ill-armed,  and  not  only  were 
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many  of  them  slain  in  battle,  but  typhoid  fever  carried  off  several 
thousands  of  the  people.  The  rest  were  forced  to  retire  before  the 
Free  State  burghers  into  mountain  caves.  "  They  were  reduced," 
they  said,  "  to  the  condition  of  baboons."  Moshesh  saw  that  his 
nation  would  be  destroyed,  and  with  his  usual  astuteness  sent  a 
messenger  to  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  praying  that  "he  and  his 
people  might  rest  and  live  under  the  large  folds  of  the  flag  of 
England."  This  entreaty  was  acceded  to,  and  in  1868  Basuto- 
land  was  declared  British  territory.  The  Orange  Free  State  was 
naturally  very  angry,  but  subsequent  events  proved  that  the 
step  was  best  for  all  parties.  Moshesh  died  in  1869,  and  two  years 
later,  in  1871,  the  country  was  annexed  to  the  Cape,  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  European  magistrates.  Under  the  new  rule 
the  Basutos  prospered.  They  grew  grain  for  the  Diamond  Fields. 
They  acquired  large  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  Money 
became  plentiful,  and  a  period  of  prosperity  and  peace  set  in,  such 
as  these  valleys  had  never  before  known. 

5.  The  Basutos  resist  the  Disarmament  Act,  1880. — The  Basuto 
chiefs  felt,  however,  that  the  introduction  of  European  magistrates 
weakened  their  personal  influence,  and  they  became  impatient. 
The  Basutos  had  acquired  a  large  number  of  guns  by  work  at  the 
Diamond  Fields,  and  this  strengthened  the  war  spirit.  The  Cape 
Government  in  1880  demanded,  under  the  Peace  Preservation  Act, 
that  all  guns  should  be  surrendered.  This  demand  came  too 
abruptly,  and  was  unwisely  pressed.  The  Basutos  could  not 
understand  why  they,  who  had  never  been  at  war  with  the 
Cape  Government,  should  be  disarmed.  Letsea,  a  son  of 
Moshesh,  was  willing  to  submit,  and  Jonathan  and  his  clan  gave 
up  their  guns.  The  chiefs  Masupha  and  Lerothodi  led  the  re- 
sistance to  the  Act,  and  attacked  Jonathan  for  his  loyalty.  The 
Volunteer  forces  were  called  out,  but  were  feebly  led.  The 
Basutos  are  fearless  horsemen,  and  fought  bravely.  At 
Kalibani  they  charged  fiercely,  and  with  their  keen  axes 
cut  down  forty  of  the  1st  Yeomanry  Eegiment.  At  Mafeting 
and  Maseru  they  made  desperate  attacks  on  the  entrenched  camps 
of  the  troops,  but  were  driven  back.  At  last,  after  two  years' 
fighting,  the  war  came  to  an  end,  but  the  Basutos  kept  their  guns. 
Sir  H.  Eobinson,  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  was  then  called  in  as 
arbitrator,  and  he  patched  up  a  peace.  The  conflict  between  the 
loyal  and  disloyal  Basuto  chiefs  continued,  and  the  Cape  proposed 
to  abandon  the  territory.  The  Imperial  Government  then  under- 
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took  once  more  to  govern  the  country.  This  offer  was  accepted  by 
the  Basutos,  and  in  1884  Basutoland  was  separated  from  the  Cape 
and  formed  into  a  Crown  colony.  The  Basutos  have  since  been 
under  the  rule  of  their  hereditary  chiefs,  controlled  by  a  British 
administrator,  and  have  again  become  quiet  and  orderly.  Serious 
crime  is  rare.  No  canteen  is  allowed  in  the  country.  Missionaries 
are  promoting  religious  education,  and  the  material  comfort  of  the 
people  is  increasing  every  year. 

Lesson  24. — Natal  and  Zululand,  I. 

1.  The  Zulus. — At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Natal  was  inhabited   wholly  by  Bantus,  who  were  divided  into 
tribes,  the  largest  being  the  Abambo,  who  dwelt  on  both  sides  of 
the  Buffalo  River,  and  after  whom  the  country  was  called  Embo. 
Along  the  upper  part  of  the  White  Umfolosi  River,  lived  a  small 
Native  clan  called  the  Zulus.    They  did  not  number  more  than  two 
thousand,  and  by  the  neighbouring  tribes  were  scornfully  called 
tobacco-sellers.     They  were  subject  to  a  more  powerful  tribe  that 
lived  lower  down  the  river  called  the  Umtetwa.     The  chief  of  the 
Umtetwa  was  Dingiswayo,  who,  when  a  young  man,  fled  to  the 
Cape  and  there  saw  soldiers  drilling   and  acting  together.     He 
realised  the  power  of  discipline,  and  on  his  return  he  formed  the 
young  men  of  his  clan  into  regiments  after  the  European  model. 
His  military  system    soon  raised  the  Umtetwa  to  a  position  of 
power  amongst  the  other  clans. 

2.  Tshaka  learns  the  Art  of  War  from  Dingiswayo,  1805. — 

Tshaka  was  the  son  of  the  chief  of  the  Zulu  clan,  and  his  father 
having  grown  jealous  of  his  courage  and  skill,  he  fled  to  Dingis- 
wayo, joined  one  of  his  regiments,  and  learned  the  art  of  war. 
When  his  father  died  in  1810  Tshaka  became  king  of  the  Zulus, 
and  when  Dingiswayo  died,  he  was  chosen  king  of  the  Umtetwa 
also.  Being  now  possessed  of  power,  he  commenced  a  career 
of  savage  conquest  which  made  the  despised  tobacco-sellers  the 
strongest  Native  power  south  of  the  Zambezi.  His  physical  strength 
was  immense;  his  temper  was  violent;  his  heart  was  iron;  and  his 
ambition  knew  no  bounds.  He  marshalled  his  army  into  regiments, 
and  armed  them  with  a  short  broad-bladed  stabbing  assagai, 
which  compelled  them  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  foe. 
Cowardice  was  punished  with  death.  He  attacked  clan  after 
clan,  and  in  every  instance  killed  the  old  men  and  women,  but 
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spared  the  young  men,  whom  he  forced  into  his  military  service. 
The  young  women  and  children  were  spared.  He  taught 
his  warriors  to  advance  to  battle  in  the  form  of  a  crescent; 
when  the  horns  met,  the  enemy  was  encircled,  and  few  escaped. 
It  is  calculated  that  Tshaka  destroyed  nearly  two  hundred  clans 
of  Natives.  From  St.  John's  Eiver  to  Delagoa  Bay  he  reigned 
supreme.  The  country  was  laid  waste.  Some  tribes  fled  to  the 
dense  bush  of  the  river  valleys ;  others  fled  southward  and  took 
refuge  with  the  Ama-Xosa  by  whom  they  were  enslaved,  and 
were  known  as  Fingos,  or  Homeless  Wanderers.  One  tribe  on  the 
coast,  the  Amatuli,  took  to  eating  fish,  which  is  unclean  food  to  a 
Bantu ;  and  some  of  the  Amadunze  tribe  fled  to  the  Biggarsberg, 
and  in  despair  became  cannibals,  and  hunted  human  beings  for  food. 

3.  Tshaka  is  murdered,  1828. — Tshaka  built  for  himself  a  new 
kraal  south  of  the  Tugela.     In  1828  he  sent  an  army  of  30,000 
men  towards   the  Mozambique,  but  owing  to  famine  and  defeat 
only  one-third   returned.      In  his   fury  Tshaka  ordered  a  thou- 
sand of  the  wives  of  the  vanquished  army,  including  the  wives 
of  two  of  his   brothers,  to  be   put  to   death  with   great   cruelty. 
This   roused  the   Zulus   to    revenge.      The    two   brothers    stole 
stealthily  up  to  him  whilst  he  was  examining  a  present  of  crane's 
feathers.     One   stabbed   him   in   the   back.     Dingaan,  the   other 
brother,  rushed  upon  him  with  an  assagai,  and  Tshaka  fell  covered 
with  wounds.     With  his  last  breath  he  said,  "  You  think  you  will 
rule  this  land  when  I  am  gone,  but  I  see  the  white  man  coming, 
and   he  will  be  your  master."     Tshaka  lies   buried  at   Stanger. 
Dingaan  at  once  became  chief,  and  continued  the  military  system 
of  his  brother. 

4.  The  English  occupy  the  coast  of  Natal,  1824. — Natal  at  the 
time  abounded  with  large  game,  such  as  elephants  and  hippopotami. 
Several  Englishmen  settled  on  the  coast,  and  engaged  in  elephant- 
hunting  and  trading.     Among  these  pioneers  were  Henry  Fynn, 
Robert  Biggar,  John  Cane,  Henry  Ogle,  Lieutenants  King  and 
Farewell.     In  1825  they  secured  from  Tshaka  a  concession   of 
the  coast  for  twelve  miles  north  and  south  of  Port  Natal,  with  all 
the  country  for  a  hundred  miles  inland.    They  became  petty  chiefs 
and  heads  of  clans,  for  the  Natives  flocked  to  them  for  protection. 
In  July,  1835,  they  commenced  the  town  of  Durban,  naming  it 
after  the  Governor  of  the  Cape.     The  site  was  a  dense  jungle, 
and  wild  animals  grazed  where  are  now  streets  and  shops.     They 
hoisted  the  British  flag  with  firing  of  guns,  and  petitioned  the 
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Home  Government  to  be  made  a  British  Colony,  but  Lord  Glenelg 
refused  as  it  would  involve  too  much  expense. 


Lesson  25. — Natal  and  Zululand,  II. 

1.  The  Dutch  Emigrant  Farmers  enter  Natal,  1837. — By  the 

wild  rugged  passes  of  the  Drakensberg  range,  the  Dutch  emigrants, 
with  a  thousand  waggons  and  immense  herds  of  cattle,  entered  the 
"  meadow  of  Natal,"  under  their  leaders,  Pieter  Betief  and  Gerrit 
Maritz,  and  settled  down  in  encampments  along  the  Tugela  and 
Bushman  Bivers.  No  finer  country,  they  thought,  could  be  desired. 
The  grass  was  green  and  abundant,  the  water  sweet,  and  the  wood 
plentiful.  Great  herds  of  wild  animals,  as  koodoos,  elands,  and 
springboks,  gambolled  upon  the  plains,  and  it  seemed  as  if  at  last 
they  had  found  a  land  where  they  could  live  in  peace.  Pieter  Betief 
and  a  few  companions  visited  the  English  settlers  at  Durban,  and 
finding  that  they  had  secured  a  large  tract  of  country  from  Tshaka, 
they  sought  the  kraal  of  his  successor,  Dingaan,  by  the  White 
Umfolosi,  to  obtain  permission  from  him  to  settle  in  the  land. 
The  king's  kraal  consisted  of  an  enormous  circle,  along  the  inner 
side  of  which  were  placed  rows  of  huts  occupied  by  the  warriors 
in  attendance.  The  open  space  in  the  centre  was  the  drill  ground, 
on  which  military  reviews  and  games  were  held. 

2.  Treachery  of  Dingaan,  1838. — Dingaan  received  his  visitors 
with  apparent  kindness,  and  promised  them  a  grant  of  land  if  they 
would  recover  for  him  some  cattle  stolen  by  Sikunyela,  a  Mantatee 
chief,  whose  stronghold  was  near  the  present  site  of  Harrismith. 
The  cattle  were  recovered,  and  then   Pieter  Betief   with   about 
seventy  horsemen   rode   forth   a   second   time   to  visit    Dingaan. 
Three  days   they  remained   as   Dingaan's   guests.     The  deed  of 
gift  was  duly  signed  which  ceded   to  "  Betief  and  his  country- 
men all  the  land  from  the  Tugela  to  the  Umzimvubu  Biver  for 
their  perpetual  property."     The  farmers  were  saddling  up  and 
preparing  to  depart,  when  Dingaan  invited  them  inside  his  kraal 
to  witness  a  war  dance.     In  deference  to  the  king's  request  they 
left  their  guns  outside,  and,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  sat  on  the 
ground  and  drank  the  native  beer.     The  review  commenced.     The 
plumed  warriors,  two  thousand  in  number,  advanced  and  retreated, 
wheeled  and  turned,  shouted  and  stamped  until  the  earth  shook, 
but   all   the  time  gradually  closed  in  on  the  guests.      Suddenly 
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Dingaan  shouted,  "  Kill  the  wizards."  With  one  swift  bound  the 
savages  leaped  on  their  victims.  There  was  no  time  for  defence. 
Pieter  Eetief  and  his  comrades  were  dragged  to  a  little  hill  outside 
the  kraal,  and  there  beaten  to  death  with  knobbed  sticks.  Not  one 
of  the  seventy  escaped.  That  night  the  Zulus  set  off  to  attack  the 
unprotected  carnps  scattered  along  the  Bushman  Eiver. 

3.  "The  Place  of  Weeping." — Ignorant  of  the  slaughter,  the 
emigrants  were  patiently  waiting  Eetief 's  return.  Some  of  the  men 
were  away  buffalo-hunting.  In  the  early  dawn  ten  thousand  of 
Dingaan's  warriors  swept  down,  silent  and  cruel  as  panthers,  on 
the  helpless  sleepers,  and  before  they  could  realize  their  danger, 
nearly  300  men,  women,  and  children,  and  250  coloured  servants 
were  slain.  In  the  confusion  a  boy  escaped,  and  springing  on  an 
unsaddled  horse  rode  off  to  warn  the  others.  Hastily  the  waggons 
were  drawn  together  and  a  laager  was  formed.  The  women  and 
children  were  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  muskets  got  ready  for 
action.  Scarcely  was  this  done  when  the  triumphant  Zulus 
charged  down  on  the  camp.  The  fight  was  long  and  fierce. 
Every  shot  was  fired  with  cool  deliberate  aim  ;  the  women  loaded 
the  guns;  reinforcements  came  in  from  the  encampments  lower 
down.  One  small  body  of  men  kept  the  Zulus  at  bay  until  their 
ammunition  was  exhausted.  A  youth  caught  up  a  bag  of  gun- 
powder from  a  waggon,  jumped  on  a  horse,  and  charged  right 
through  the  Zulus  to  the  help  of  his  countrymen.  At  last  the 
baffled  assailants  withdrew,  pursued  by  the  farmers,  who  shot 
them  as  they  fled.  Then  the  Dutch  returned  to  bury  their 
slaughtered  kindred,  and  the  town  that  has  since  risen  near  the 
spot  bears  the  significant  name  of  "  Ween  en,"  or,  "  the  place  of 
weeping."  "  Oh !  dreadful,  dreadful  night,"  said  one  of  the 
survivors,  "  when  so  much  of  our  countrymen's  blood  was  shed." 

4.  The  Punishment  that  Failed. — An  appeal  was  sent  to  the 
emigrants  at  Winburg,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Drakensberg,  and 
Potgieter  and  Pieter  Uys,  with  a  number  of  burghers,  travelled  by 
forced  marches  to  their  assistance.  A  meeting  was  held  and  it 
was  resolved  to  punish  the  Zulus  for  their  treachery.  A  body  of 
350  horsemen  now  advanced  against  Dingaan,  and  they  were 
assisted  by  a  few  Englishmen  from  the  Port.  But  as  they  were  riding 
through  a  deep  kloof,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  thousands 
of  Zulu  warriors,  who  sprang  up  out  of  the  bush  on  every  side. 
Before  they  could  force  their  way  out,  many  of  the  farmers  were 
killed.  Pieter  Uys  was  surrounded,  and  his  son,  Dirk,  a  lad  of 
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fourteen,  looking  back,  saw  his  father  bravely  fighting  amid  a  forest 
of  uplifted  assagais.  In  a  moment  he  turned  his  horse  and  galloped 
back  to  his  father's  aid ;  three  Zulus  fell  before  his  fire ;  and  then 
the  young  hero  fell  dead  by  his  father's  side,  pierced  by  a  score  of 
spears.  The  rest  of  the  expedition  fell  back  on  the  Tugela.  The 
emigrants  were  so  disheartened  by  these  repeated  losses  that  many 
of  them  talked  of  returning  to  the  Cape.  Potgieter  and  his  men 
left  for  Winburg.  Food  became  scarce.  Winter  set  in  and  many 
were  stricken  down  with  fever.  They  were  poor,  for  most  of  their 
cattle  had  been  carried  off,  and  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
cultivating  the  soil.  The  Zulus  still  roamed  about  the  country, 
cutting  off  all  stragglers.  That  winter  of  1838  was  one  of  the 
darkest  in  their  history. 

5.  How  the  English  in  Durban  rallied  to  the  help  of  the 
Dutch. — The  English  at  Port  Natal,  about  seventeen  in  number, 
commanded  by  Bobert  Biggar,  assisted  by  about  three  thousand 
Natives,  attempted  to  revenge  the  massacre  of  the  Dutch  emigrants. 
They  crossed  the   Tugela   and   confronted   10,000   of   Dingaan's 
fiercest  warriors.     The  fight  which  ensued  was  one  of  the  bloodiest 
ever  fought  in  Natal.     Three  thousand  Zulus  were  slain,  but  the 
little  band  of  Englishmen  and  their  allies  were  overpowered  and 
nearly  all  were  killed ;  only  five  survived. 

6.  Defeat   of    Dingaan,   1838. — In    November   the   emigrants 
were  joined  by  Andries  Pretorius  of  Graaff  Eeinet,  and  a  number 
of  burghers.    Pretorius  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  was  known  to 
be  a  clever  leader  in  Native  warfare.    He  was  elected  Commandant, 
and  hope  once  more  revived.     Another  expedition,  consisting  of  500 
armed    men,  with  57  waggons,  was  organized  against  Dingaan. 
Every  precaution   was   taken.      Each   night   the   waggons   were 
laagered.      Scouts    guarded    against    surprise.      The    expedition 
marched  northward  along  the  base  of  the  Drakensberg.    The  night 
they  spent  near  the  site  of  Ladysmith  the  men  took  a  vow  that  if 
God  granted  them  victory  they  would  build  a  church  as  an  act  of 
thanksgiving.     When  beyond  where  Dundee  now  stands,  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th  of  December,  Dingaan's  army,  consisting  of 
twelve  regiments  of  a  thousand  men  each,  was  seen  approaching. 
The   Dutch   drew   up   their   waggons   on   a   river   bank,   with  a 
deep   trench  on   the   other  side,  and   at   daybreak   on  the    16th 
the  Zulu  army  advanced  to  the  attack.     Pretorius  exhorted  his 
men,  "  Act  with  courage,  and  put  your  trust  in  God."     For  two 
hours  the  Zulus  tried  to  break  through  the  barricade  of  waggons, 
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but  cannon  and  musket  drove  them  back.  Then  Pretorius  at  the 
head  of  200  men  rode  out  of  camp  and  attacked  the  enemy 
in  the  rear.  Three  thousand  Zulus  fell  that  day,  and  the  river 
below  the  scene  was  henceforth  known  as  Blood  Eiver.  A  few 
of  the  Dutchmen  were  wounded,  but  none  were  killed.  Pretorius 
and  his  brave  band  pushed  on  to  the  royal  kraal,  which  they 
found  deserted;  and  on  the  "hill  of  death"  they  found  the 
skeletons  of  Eetief  and  his  companions,  which  were  reverently 
buried.  The  anniversary  of  this  signal  victory,  Dingaan's  Day,  is 
still  observed  as  a  day  of  national  thanksgiving.  Two  years  later 
Dingaan's  power  was  completely  broken.  Panda,  his  brother, 
having  incurred  Dingaan's  anger,  fled  into  Natal,  taking  with  him 
nearly  half  of  the  Zulu  nation,  and  asked  the  Dutch  to  assist  him. 
Panda's  forces,  accompanied  by  a  Dutch  contingent,  advanced 
against  Dingaan.  The  fight  was  a  desperate  one.  Whole  regi- 
ments of  the  royal  army  were  destroyed.  Dingaan  was  defeated, 
and  sought  refuge  in  Swaziland,  where  he  was  killed  by  a  Swazi 
on  a  private  grievance.  Thirty  thousand  cattle  were  given  to  the 
Dutch  to  compensate  them  for  their  losses  in  the  war.  Panda 
then  became  king  in  Zululand.  This  was  in  1840. 


Lesson  26. — Natal  and  Zululand,  III. 

1.  The   Dutch  proclaim  the  Republic   of  Natalia,  1839. — The 

emigrants  now  looked  upon  the  land  as  their  own  by  right  of 
conquest.  They  had  won  it  with  the  blood  of  their  bravest  and 
best.  They  divided  it  into  farms  and  gave  each  burgher  two. 
They  laid  out  the  present  town  of  Pietermaritzburg,  naming  it 
after  Pieter  Eetief  and  Gerrit  Maritz,  two  of  Dingaan's  victims, 
and  then,  hoisting  their  flag,  they  called  their  new  country  the 
Eepublic  of  Natalia.  They  elected  a  Volksraad,  but  they  had  no 
police  or  law  court,  and  paid  no  taxes ;  a  simpler  form  of  govern- 
ment was  not  possible.  In  fulfilment  of  their  vow,  they  erected  a 
church  at  Maritzburg. 

2.  Why  the  English  claimed  Natal,  1842. — Some  cattle  stolen 
from  the  emigrant  farmers  were  traced  to  the  kraals  of  the  Bacas, 
a  tribe  of  notorious  cattle  thieves  dwelling  near  the  sources  of  St. 
John's  Eiver.     The  Dutch  attacked  them  one  night,  shot  several 
Bacas,  and  captured  3,000  head  of  cattle.     Faku,  the  Pondo  chief, 
took  alarm  at  this  raid  on  his  neighbour,  and  appealed  to  the  Cape 
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Government  for  protection.  Sir  G.  Napier  ordered  a  small  body 
of  troops,  consisting  of  270  men  of  the  21st  Eegiment  and  some 
artillery,  under  Captain  Smith,  to  march  from  Fort  Peddie  to 
Faku's  kraal.  The  same  year  the  Volksraad  of  Natalia  resolved 
to  remove  all  Natives  from  Natal,  except  their  own  servants,  and 
locate  them  between  the  Umzimkulu  and  St.  John's  Eivers.  This 
country  was  occupied  by  Faku,  who  protested  against  the  measure. 
Sir  George  Napier  therefore  ordered  the  troops  at  Faku's  kraal  to 
march  northward  and  occupy  Durban. 

3.  The  Dutch  besiege  the  English  in  Durban,  1842. — Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  British  soldiers,  the  Volksraad  protested  ;  but  to 
a  demand  that  the  British  troops  should  withdraw,  Captain  Smith 
replied,  "  I  shall  not  go,  I  shall  stay."  The  Dutch  then  blockaded 
the  garrison  in  their  camp,  and  swept  off  the  cattle  on  which 
they  relied  for  meat.  Captain  Smith  tried  to  surprise  the 
Boers  by  a  night  attack  on  their  camp  at  Congella;  but  the 
moon  was  at  the  full,  the  soldiers  were  easily  seen,  and 
more  than  fifty  were  killed  or  wounded.  In  a  short  time  the 
English  found  that  unless  help  came  from  without  they  would 
have  to  surrender.  But  how  could  news  of  their  desperate 
plight  be  sent  to  the  Cape  ?  A  sturdy  English  farmer,  Richard 
King,  bravely  volunteered  to  ride  to  Grahamstown.  He  was 
conveyed  across  the  channel  from  the  Point  to  the  Bluff  at 
midnight,  in  order  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  Dutch,  and 
riding  one  horse,  and  leading  another,  he  started  on  his  perilous 
journey,  threading  the  dense  bush  and  swimming  the  rivers. 
Six  hundred  miles  had  to  be  traversed  through  the  heart  of 
Kafirland,  but  in  ten  days  he  rode  into  Grahamstown,  more  dead 
than  alive,  and  delivered  his  message.  In  hot  haste  a  company  of 
soldiers  with  stores  and  ammunition  was  placed  on  board  the  Cotich 
at  Algoa  Bay,  and  a  portion  of  the  25th  Eegiment  was  despatched 
from  Capetown  by  the  Southampton.  Meanwhile,  Captain  Smith 
and  his  men  were  closely  besieged  by  the  Dutch.  Provisions  ran 
low.  All  the  horseflesh  had  been  eaten.  The  daily  allowance  to 
each  man  was  a  handful  of  rice  and  biscuit  dust.  A  month  had 
passed  since  Eichard  King  had  set  out  on  his  perilous  ride.  Day 
after  day  the  weary,  half -starved  men  looked  towards  the  harbour 
mouth,  wondering  if  help  would  come.  One  night,  from  the  sea 
outside,  rockets  shot  up  into  the  air.  Succour  had  arrived  at  last. 
The  next  morning  the  English  troops  landed,  the  Dutch  raised  the 
siege,  and  soon  after  gave  up  the  contest. 
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4.  Natal  becomes  British  Territory,  1843.— The  Eepublic  of 
Natalia,  after  a  short  and  stormy  career,  was  abolished.  Natal, 
from  the  Tugela  to  the  Umzimkulu,  was  proclaimed  a  British  colony, 
and  annexed  to  the  Cape.  The  Dutch  farmers  were  guaranteed 
the  peaceable  possession  of  their  farms ;  but  many  of  them, 
including  Pretorius,  refused  to  accept  English  rule,  and  went  away 
over  the  Drakensberg  again  with  their  waggons  and  herds  to  seek 
a  home  elsewhere.  Since  the  death  of  Dingaan  the  Zulus  had 
nocked  into  Natal  in  great  numbers  to  escape  the  cruelties  of 
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Panda,  but  if  the  country  was  to  be  occupied  by  a  white  population 
they  could  not  be  allowed  to  squat  wherever  they  liked.  They 
were  therefore  settled  on  blocks  of  land  under  their  own  chiefs, 
and  enjoying  their  customs,  but  subject  to  the  Secretary  for  Native 
Affairs.  This  system  has,  with  few  exceptions,  contented  the 
native  races ;  it  has  left  them,  however,  in  their  barbarous  con- 
dition, with  plenty  of  food  but  with  no  desire  to  improve  their 
condition.  They  were  cut  off  from  the  influences  of  civilization, 
except  those  introduced  by  the  very  few  missionaries  who  laboured 
amongst  them. 
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Mr.  Martin  West,  1845-1850. 

5.  Natal  made  steady  progress.      There  were  no  wars.      The 
population  increased,  and  new  towns  were  established.    About  the 
year  1848  Mr.  Byrne  promoted  a  scheme  according  to  which  every 
adult  immigrant  on  paying  £10  received  a  free  passage  and  fifty 
acres  of   land.      About   4,500   people   came   out   from   England. 
They  were  a  good  class  of  settlers,  but  they  had  little  knowledge 
of  farming,  and  the  farms  were  too  small.     Many  of  them  left  for 
Australia,  but  those  that  remained  founded  Verulam,  Byrnetown, 
Kichmond,  and  York. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Pine,  1850-1856. 

6.  The  making  of   laws  for  Natal  in  Capetown  proved  to  be 
exceedingly  inconvenient,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr.  Pine 
was  to  make  representations  to  Sir  George  Grey  that  a  change 
was  necessary.     The  result  was  that  in  1856  Natal  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  Colony,  with  a  Lieutenant-Governor  appointed  by 
the   Crown.     In    1854   Durban   was   made   a   Municipality,  and 
Mr.  G.  C.  Cato  was  the  first  Mayor. 

Mr.  John  Scott,  1856-1864. 

7.  Sugar,  coffee,  and   cotton-growing  were   attempted   on   the 
coast  lands.     Coffee  and  cotton  were  a  failure,  but  sugar,  and  at  a 
later  date  tea,  proved  a  great  success.     As  Native  labour  could 
not  be  relied  on,  Coolies  were  introduced  from  India.     They  were 
industrious,  but  arrived  in  such  large  numbers  that  in  1857  the 
Natal  Parliament  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  their  admission. 

Colonel  Maclean,  1864-1867. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Keate,  1867-1872. 

Mr.  Anthony  Musgrave,  1872-1873. 

Sir  B.  C.  Pine,  1872-1875. 

8.  Revolt  of  Langalibalele,  1873. — Langalibalele  (the  sun  is  hot) 
belonged  to  the  great  Bantu  tribe,  the  Amahlubi,  who  held  Natal 
before  Tshaka  was  born,  and  was  not  a  little  proud  of  his  high 
descent.      He  and  his  clan  lived  at  the  foot  of  the  Drakensberg 
range.     Many  of  his  young  men  went  to   work  at   the   diamond 
mines    in    Griqualand  West,  and  brought  guns  back  with  them. 
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According  to  British  law  in  Natal,  no  Native  is  allowed  to 
possess  a  gun  without  a  special  permit  from  the  Government.  In 
1873  Langalibalele  was  called  upon  to  report  the  possession  of  his 
guns  and  to  have  them  registered.  Three  times  he  was  summoned, 
and  as  many  times  he  made  excuses  and  refused  to  attend.  The 
Government  suddenly  became  alive  to  the  fact  that  a  Native  rising 
was  probable,  and  prompt  measures  were  taken.  A  force  was 
sent  to  arrest  him,  but  he  fled  into  Basutoland,  leaving  orders  for 
his  men  to  follow  with  the  cattle  along  the  wild  passes  of  the 
Drakensberg.  In  the  attempt  to  stop  them  three  of  the  Natal 
Carbineers  and  two  Natives  were  shot.  Langalibalele  was  after- 
wards arrested  at  Leribe  in  Basutoland  and  brought  back  to 
Natal.  He  was  tried  for  rebellion,  and  banished  to  Kobben  Island, 
and  his  tribe  was  broken  up. 


Lesson  27. — Natal  and  Zululand,  IV. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  1875-1880. 

1.  First   Railway,   1876. — The   sod   of    the   first   railway   from 
Durban  to  Maritzburg  was  turned,  and  now  commenced  an  era 
of  progress.      Trade   with  the  inland   States   rapidly   developed; 
exports   and   imports  increased   to  the  great  enrichment  of   the 
country.     The  railway  system  was  extended  from  Maritzburg  to 
Charlestown,  on  the  border  of  the  Transvaal,  with  a  branch  line 
from  Ladysmith  to  Harrismith,  in  the  Orange  Free  State.     Lines 
were   also   made   from   Durban   to   St.  Lucia   coal  fields  in  the 
north,    and    to    Shepstone    in    the   south ;    from    Maritzburg   to 
Greytown,  and  to  Eichmond ;  and  from  Glencoe  to  Dundee.     The 
harbour  was  improved  by  the  erection  of  jetties  and  the  deepening 
of   the  channel   between   the   Point  and  the  Bluff.      Steamships 
were  now  able    to    enter  the   harbour    and   unload   at    Durban. 
But  over  all  the  prosperity  of  Natal,  at  that  time,  hung  like  a  dark 
cloud  the  dread  of  a  Zulu  invasion. 

2.  How  the  Zulu  War  began,  1878. — At  his  coronation  Cetywayo, 
the  son  of  Panda,  promised  to  abandon  the  despotic  military  system 
of  his  uncle,  Tshaka.    But  he  did  not  keep  his  word.    He  compelled 
all  the  young  men  of  the  nation  to  bear  arms,  and  forbade  them  to 
marry.     He  formed  numerous  military  kraals,  and  assembled  his 
various   regiments  for  exercise.      The  massacres   of  women  and 
children    were    revived   as   in    Tshaka's  reign.      To    all    remon- 
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strance  he  replied,  "  It  is  the  custom  of  our  nation  to  kill, 
and  I  shall  not  depart  from  it."  In  1878  two  Zulu  women 
fled  across  the  Buffalo  River  into  Natal.  They  were  followed  by 
two  sons  of  Sirayo,  a  sub-chief,  taken  out  of  the  huts  in  which  they 
had  sought  refuge,  and  were  dragged  back  to  Zululand,  where 
they  were  murdered.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  High  Commissioner, 
demanded  from  Cetywayo  the  surrender  of  the  murderers,  but  he 
excused  the  matter  as  a  boyish  excess  and  offered  £50  as  com- 
pensation. The  following  ultimatum  was  then  sent  to  Cetywayo  : 


ISANDHLWANA   MOUNTAIN,    SCENE   OF  THE   BATTLE. 

(a)  that  he  disband  his  regiments ;  (£>)  that  he  keep  his  coro- 
nation promises ;  (c)  that  he  surrender  the  murderers  and  pay  a 
fine  of  cattle.  To  this  no  reply  was  vouchsafed,  and  war  was 
declared. 

3.  Battle  of  Isandhlwana,  1879. — In  the  middle  of  January 
the  British  forces,  5,000  in  all,  crossed  the  Tugela.  They 
were  under  the  command  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  who,  as  General 
Thesiger,  had  quelled  the  quarrel  between  the  Fingos  and 
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Ama-Xosa  in  the  Cape  in  1877.  His  sanguine  temperament 
led  him  to  dispense  with  all  those  precautions  which  have  been 
found  necessary  in  wars  with  the  Natives.  He  sent  out  no 
scouts  to  discover  the  movements  of  the  enemy;  he  formed  no 
laager  when  the  troops  camped  at  night.  The  Zulus  were  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  such  astounding  negligence. 

Lord  Chelmsford,  having  heard  that  a  great  Zulu  force  was  in 
front,  advanced  with  half  his  column  to  meet  it.  The  other 
half  remained  in  camp  near  Isandhlwana,  a  great  lion-shaped 
crag,  in  charge  of  Colonel  Pulleine,  but  the  waggons  were  not 
placed  in  a  circle  so  as  to  form  a  camp,  and  the  soldiers 
spent  the  evening  in  amusing  themselves  after  the  toil  of  the 
march.  Early  next  morning  23,000  Zulus,  under  Dabulamanzi, 
the  king's  brother,  poured  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
swept  down  in  solid  masses  on  the  defenceless  camp.  They 
advanced  in  their  usual  manner,  a  crescent-shaped  mass  of 
men  with  horn-like  wings  thrown  out  from  each  side.  As 
they  drew  nearer  the  Zulus  threw  aside  their  guns  and  used 
the  more  familiar  and  deadly  assagai.  The  British  troops  fought 
bravely.  Eank  after  rank  of  the  Zulu  army  fell  before  deadly  fire, 
but  they  pressed  steadily  on.  The  wings  swung  round  till  they 
met.  The  camp  was  surrounded.  Colonel  Pulleine  called  out,  "  Men 
of  the  24th,  here  we  stand,  and  fight  it  out  to  the  last !  "  Back 
to  back  the  soldiers  stood  and  fought  till  they  died.  By 
two  o'clock  the  massacre  was  over,  and  of  860  Europeans 
and  600  Natives  only  40  Europeans  and  a  few  Natives  escaped, 
and  they  were  mounted.  At  the  time  of  this  catastrophe 
Lord  Chelmsford  was  off-saddled  a  few  miles  away,  utterly  un- 
suspicious of  the  presence  of  the  Zulu  army. 

4.  Rorke's  Drift. — Flushed  with  their  victory,  three  thousand 
of  the  Zulus  pushed  forward  to  Eorke's  Drift,  on  the  Buffalo  Eiver, 
where  a  deserted  Swedish  mission-station  was  held  by  Lieutenants 
Chard  and  Bromhead  and  100  men.  About  half-past  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  two  mounted  troopers  were  seen  galloping  wildly 
towards  the  river.  They  brought  the  news  of  the  disaster  at 
Isandhlwana.  Promptly  the  post  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence. 
Open  spaces  between  the  buildings  were  filled  up  with  sacks 
of  maize  and  biscuit  boxes.  Walls  were  loopholed.  The  work 
was  scarcely  finished  when  the  Zulus  appeared  in  sight.  On 
they  came  to  he  met  by  a  terrible  fire  from  the  Martinis.  Creeping 
up*  under  cover  of  the  bush,  the  Zulus  made  assault  after  assault. 
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Bayonets  and  assagais  clashed  together  over  the  slender  barricade. 
The  hospital  was  set  on  fire,  but  the  sick  were  carefully  removed. 
All  night  long  the  firing  went  on ;  all  night  long  the  weary 
defenders  held  back  the  foe.  In  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning 
the  remains  of  Lord  Chelmsford's  column  were  heard  approaching. 
Then  the  Zulus  retreated,  and  Natal,  by  this  splendid  defence, 
was  saved  from  invasion. 

5.  Overthrow  of  Cetywayo,  1879.— For  months  the  struggle  was 
in  favour  of  the  Zulus.     They  defeated  Colonel  Wood's  force  at 
Hlobane  Mountain,  but  were  themselves  defeated  at  Kambula, 
after   a   desperate  fight.      They    hemmed   in    Colonel   Pearson's 
column  at  Eshowe,  and  when  Lord  Chelmsford  marched  to  its 
relief  he  was  attacked  by  10,000  Zulus,  who  were  beaten  back 
with  heavy  loss.     Eeinforcements  began  to  arrive  from  England 
and    from    the    Cape,    and    then    Lord     Chelmsford    marched 
on   Ulundi,  the  royal   kraal.      The  English   troops  were  formed 
into    a   hollow    square.      Gatling    guns   were    placed    in    front; 
field   guns  at   each  corner.     The  Zulu  army,  numbering  20,000, 
came  on   with   their  usual  bravery.      For  twenty  minutes   they 
tried   to   reach   the   English   ranks,  but   the   guns  mowed  them 
down,  and  at  last,   broken  and  defeated,   they  turned   and  fled. 
Cetywayo   was    captured   near  the   Black    Umfolosi    Eiver    and 
was  removed  to  Capetown.     Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  take  command,  divided  Zululand  into  thirteen  small 
districts,  and   placed  a  chief   over  each,  and   the  Zulu  military 
system  was  abolished.     After  being  detained  a  prisoner  for  several 
years,  Cetywayo  was  allowed  to  return  to  Zululand,  where  soon 
after  he  died. 

6.  An  Untimely  Death. — In  1879  the  former  Prince  Imperial  of 
France  joined  Lord  Chelmsford's  staff  as  a  volunteer.     He  and  a 
small  party  of  British  soldiers  were  out  reconnoitring,  and  they 
off-saddled  to  allow  him  to  take  some  sketches.    They  were  prepar- 
ing to  remount,  when  they  were  surprised  by  some  armed  Zulus, 
who  rushed  out  of  a  mealie  field.     The   Prince's  horse   became 
restive  and  would  not  allow  him  to  mount.     The  troopers,  who 
ought  to  have  stood  their  ground,  were  panic-stricken,  and  rode 
off.     For  a  few  yards  the  Prince  ran  after  his  horse,  then  drew 
his  sword,  turned  his  face  to  the  foe,  and  died  fighting  bravely.    The 
son  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  hope  of  the  Bonapartists,  met  his 
death  in  a  skirmish  with  a  handful  of  savages. 
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Lesson  28. 
Natal  and  Zululand,  V. 

Sir  G.  Pomeroy  Colley,  Governor,  1880-1881. 

1.  Death    of    Sir    G. 
Colley  at  Majuba    Hill, 
1881.— In  1880  the  Dutch 
farmers  in  the  Transvaal 
took    up    arms    against 
British       authority. 
General  Colley.Governor 
of  Natal,  thought  it  was 
his  duty   to   proceed  to 
the  relief  of  his  country- 
men.    He  was  defeated 
at  Laing's  Nek,  Ingogo, 
and    Majuba   Hill.      In 
the  latter  he  was  killed. 
The  particulars   of    this 
unfortunate   war  belong 
to    the    history    of    the 
Transvaal,  j 

Sir  H.  E.  Bulwer, 
Governor,  1882-1886. 

2.  Zululand     is     de- 
clared British  territory, 
1887.— The    thirteen 
chiefs     of     Sir     Garnet 

Wolseley's  creation  soon  began  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves. 
Dinizulu,  the  son  of  Cetywayo,  engaged  in  war  with  Usibepu, 
his  father's  bitter  foe.  Dinizulu  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
Dutch,  and  Usibepu  was  defeated.  The  Dutch  received  for  their 
services  a  grant  of  land  3,000  square  miles  in  extent,  and  set 
up  a  "  New  Eepublic "  with  Vryheid  as  capital.  This  country 
a  few  years  later  was  added  to  the  Transvaal.  As  strife  still 
continued  among  the  Zulus,  the  rest  of  Zululand  was  taken  over 
as  British  territory,  and  Dinizulu  with  several  other  chiefs  were 
banished  for  a  time  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  The  country  is 
now  divided  into  six  districts,  ruled  by  European  magistrates, 
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under  a  Resident  Commissioner,  who  resides  at  Eshowe.  The 
Zulus  settled  down  peacefully  to  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits, 
with  the  exception  of  a  local  rebellion  in  1906,  which  was  speedily 
suppressed. 

Sir  Arthur  Havelock,  1886-1889. 

Sir  C.  B.  Mitchell,  1889-1893. 

Hon.  Sir  W.  F.  Hely-Hutchinson,  1893-98. 

Sir  H.  E.  McCallum,  1901-5. 

3.  Responsible   Government  granted,  1893.— For  many  years 
the  Natal  colonists  had  been  dissatisfied  with  their  form  of  govern- 
ment.    Repeated  changes  were  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Legislative  Council  to  adapt  it  to  the  growing  requirements  of  the 
Colony.     But  the  desire  increased  to  possess  representative  institu- 
tions similar  to  those  of  the  Cape  and  of  Australia.  This  desire  was 
gratified  in  1893,  when  responsible   government  was  granted  to 
Natal.     The   Legislature   consisted  of   two   Chambers — a  Legis- 
lative Council  and  a  Legislative  Assembly.     The  people  of  Natal 
now  displayed  increased  energy  in  developing  their  country.     The 
railways  were  extended  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free  States  ;  the 
harbour  was  deepened  and  improved ;  coal  became  an  important 
export ;  the  inland  trade  increased ;  and  in  1903  the  two  provinces 
of  Utrecht  and  Vryheid,  carved  out  of  Zululand,  were  added  and 
given  representatives  in  Parliament. 

4.  Native  Rebellion,  1906. — The  cry  "  Africa  for  the  Blacks  " 
was  taken  up  by  some  of  the  Natives  in  Natal  and  led  to  rebellion. 
The  immediate  cause  was  a  "  poll  tax "  which  they  objected  to 
pay.     In  1906,  Gobizemba,  a  chief  residing  at  Makumuco,  defied 
the  authorities,  but  with  great  promptitude  his  kraal  was  burnt 
and  he  was  made  prisoner.     Two  months  later,  Bambata,  a  bom- 
bastic chief,  ambushed  a  small  military  force  and  four  Europeans 
were   killed.     A  portion  of   Zulus,   under   Siginanda,   a   Tshaka 
warrior,  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  threw  in  their  lot  with 
Bambata.     Colonel  Mackenzie  in  a  number  of  sharp  engagements 
defeated  the  rebels.     Bambata  was  killed,  and  poor  old  Siginanda 
died. 

5.  Invasion  of  Natal  by  the  Republican  forces. — See  Transvaal. 

6.  Closer  Union.     Sec  Lesson  37. 
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Lesson  29.— Orange  Free  State,  I. 

1.  First  European  Settlers. — The  first  European  settlers  beyond 
the  Orange  Eiver  were  the  Dutch  emigrant  farmers  who  left  the 
Cape   in   1836   and   following  years.      The  vast  plains   between 
the  Orange  and  Vaal  Eivers  were  then  thinly  peopled  by  various 
clans  of  Bechuanas  and  Hottentots.     In  the  west  dwelt  a  half- 
caste  Hottentot  clan,  the  Griquas,  of  whom  Waterboer  was  chief. 
In  the  south  was  another  Griqua  clan  under  Adam  Kok,  a  man 
of    negro    blood   and   formerly   a   slave.      At    Thaba    Nchu   the 
Barolong  with  their  chief,  Moroka,  had  been   settled   for  a  few 
years.     In  the  east  lived  Moshesh,  the  clever  and  shrewd  Basuto 
chief  who  had  collected  round  him  the  remnants  of  many  tribes 
broken    up    by   Tshaka.     When    the    Dutch    emigrant    farmers 
entered   the  country  many   of   them,   attracted   by  its   pleasant 
appearance  and  the  abundance  of  game,  settled  along  the  Vaal, 
the  Vet  and  the  Modder  Kivers.     They  built  the  town  of  Winburg, 
and  set  up  a  simple  form  of  government  of  which  Potgieter  was 
the  head.     Here  they  were  rejoined  a  few  years  later  by  many 
of   their  countrymen   from   Natal,  when  it  was  made  a  British 
Colony. 

2.  Disputes  with  the  Griquas,   1844. — Land   boundaries  there 
were   none,   and   the   Dutch  farmers  were  soon  quarrelling  with 
Adam  Kok  about  grazing  rights.     Might  was  right  in  those  days, 
and   skirmishes   were   of   almost  daily  occurrence.      The    Dutch 
pleaded  a  former  purchase  from  a  Bushman  chief ;  Adam  Kok,  as 
the  landlord  in  possession,  treated  the  Dutch  as  tenants,  and  claimed 
a  small  rent.      Petty  fighting   was  carried  on  for  months.     The 
Boers   fired    on   Kok's  town,   Philippolis,  and  shot  down   Kok's 
cattle  herds.     At  last,  as  the  attacks  on  the  Griquas  continued, 
Sir  P.  Maitland,  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  sent  a  company  of 
British  soldiers  across  the  Orange  Eiver,  who  dispersed  the  Boers 
at  Zwart  Koppies,   about  thirty  miles  north  of  Philippolis.     An 
English   Eesident   was   stationed   at   Philippolis    to    collect    the 
objectionable  rent.     But  in  the  absence  of  any  settled  government 
the  confusion  and  disorder  continued. 

3.  British  Orange  River  Sovereignty  is  proclaimed,  1848. — In 
1847  Sir  Harry  Smith  arrived  at  the  Cape  as  Governor,  and  took 
measures  to  restore  peace  and  order.    On  his  way  to  Bloemfontein, 
then  a  small  village  in  the  open  veld,  he  was  cordially  received  by 
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the  Dutch  farmers,  who  remembered  his  famous  ride  from  Cape- 
town and  prompt  action  in  the  war  with  Hintza  in  1834.  In  his 
own  bluff  energetic  manner  he  settled  the  disputes.  To  Moshesh 
and  Moroko  he  gave  the  counsel,  "  Keep  the  peace,  attend  to  your 
missionaries;  then  your  cattle  will  get  fat,  and  you  will  get  to 
Heaven."  He  ordered  Adam  Kok  to  transfer  the  control  of  his 
lands  to  the  English,  saying,  "  If  you  don't  sign  before  sunset  I'll 
hang  you  to  the  nearest  tree."  To  such  forcible  arguments  Adam 
Kok  yielded,  and  the  Dutch  farmers  were  made  secure  in  the 
possession  of  their  farms.  Finally  he  proclaimed  the  whole  country 
between  the  Orange  and  Vaal  Eivers  to  be  British  territory  under 
the  name  of  the  "Orange  Eiver  Sovereignty."  He  appointed  Major 
Warden  to  reside  at  Bloemfontein  as  British  Eesident,  and  then 
returned  to  Capetown,  praised  by  all  classes  as  "  the  Farmers' 
Friend."  In  1868  the  Griquas,  under  Adam  Kok,  sold  what  land 
they  possessed  and  migrated  in  a  body  beyond  the  Drakensberg, 
to  the  district  now  called  Griqualand  East. 

4.  Battle  of  Boomplaats,  1848. — The  Dutch  at  Winburg,  who  for 
ten  years  had  possessed  a  government  of  their  own,  refused  to 
accept  British  rule,  and  appealed  for  help  to  Andries  Pretorius,  the 
conqueror  of  Dingaan,  then  residing  at  Magaliesberg,  beyond  the 
Vaal.  At  the  head  of  four  hundred  men  he  appeared  before 
Bloemfontein  and  insisted  that  Major  Warden  and  his  soldiers 
should  leave  the  country.  Major  Warden's  force  did  not  number 
sixty  men,  and  in  the  presence  of  overpowering  numbers  he  felt  it 
prudent  to  comply.  When  the  news  reached  Capetown,  Sir  H. 
Smith,  with  military  promptness,  marched  northward  with  six 
hundred  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  offered  a  reward  of 
£1,000  for  the  apprehension  of  Pretorius.  The  British  forces  came 
up  with  the  Boer  commando  at  Boomplaats,  near  Fauresmith.  The 
Dutch,  about  seven  hundred  in  number,  lay  hidden  behind  a  low 
range  of  hills.  Sir  Harry  Smith,  hoping  even  then  that  they  would 
come  to  terms,  and  confident  they  would  not  point  their  weapons 
at  him,  told  his  soldiers  to  take  the  caps  off  their  guns  whilst  he 
himself  rode  forward  with  a  few  officers.  In  a  moment  the  Hills 
were  covered  with  armed  burghers.  "  What  shall  we  do  now  ?  " 
said  they.  "  Fire  away ! "  shouted  someone,  and  suddenly  a 
shower  of  bullets  fell  among  the  British  troops.  Sir  Harry's  horse 
was  killed  under  him.  For  three  hours  the  skirmish  lasted,  when 
the  Dutch  were  driven  from  their  defences.  Pretorius,  with  the 
more  determined  of  the  burghers,  crossed  the  Vaal  Eiver  into  the 
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country  beyond.    Sir  Harry  Smith   occupied  Bloemfontein,  and 
Major  Warden  was  reinstated  with  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns. 


BLOEMFONIEIN,    1904. 


Lesson  30.— Orange  Free  State,  II. 

1.  Disputes  with  the  Basutos,  1850-53.— The  Barolong  and  the 
Basutos  were  frequently  quarrelling  about  grazing  rights.  Moroka, 
the  Barolong  chief,  claimed  that  the  land  occupied  by  his  people 
had  been  purchased  from  Moshesh.  The  wily  Basuto  chief  replied 
in  Native  fashion,  "  I  lent  you  a  cow  to  milk,  and  you  can  use  her, 
but  I  never  sold  the  cow."  Moroka  attacked  Moletsani,  son  of 
Moshesh,  carrying  off  several  thousands  of  his  cattle.  Moshesh 
retaliated  by  sweeping  off  Moroka's  cattle  and  horses.  Major 
Warden  moved  his  small  force  from  Bloemfontein  up  to  Thaba 
Nchu  to  protect  Moroka,  and  upon  advancing  to  the  hill,  Viervoet, 
found  himself  involved  in  war  with  Moshesh,  who  had  ten 
thousand  fighting  men.  The  farmers  refused  to  assist.  The 
matter  was  reported  to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape.  In  1853 
Sir  G.  Cathcart  marched  with  a  strong  force  and  attacked  Moshesh 
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at  the  Berea,  and  narrowly  escaped  defeat.  Moshesh,  who  knew 
when  to  yield,  begged  for  peace,  which  was  granted,  but  the 
dispute  as  to  boundaries  remained  unsettled. 

[The  Crimean  War,  carried  on  by  England  and  France  against  Russia,  was 
imminent,  and  a  timid  policy  prompted  the  abandonment  of  the  Sovereignty. 
British  statesmen,  at  that  time,  looked  upon  colonies  with  disfavour,  as 
entailing  responsibilities  which  Britain  might  not  be  able  to  carry.] 

2.  Abandonment  of  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  Orange  Free  State,  1854. — The  British  Govern- 
ment at  great  cost  had  only  just  succeeded  in  putting  down  the 
great  Xosa  rebellion  ;  and  a  conflict  with  Moshesh  was,  if  possible, 
to  be  avoided.     Sir  G.  Cathcart  reported  that   the  country  was 
fit  only  for  springboks  and  wild  beasts,  so  the  abandonment  of 
the  country  was  resolved  upon.     Sir  George  Clerk  was  sent  to 
Bloemfontein  as  Special  Commissioner  to  carry  the  decision  into 
effect.     Notwithstanding  the  protests  of  many  of  the  inhabitants 
who  had  loyally  supported  British  rule,  and  who  spoke  bitterly  of 
being   deserted,    the    country  was    handed   over  to   a   party   of 
delegates  representing  the  rural  districts.     The  British  withdrew, 
and  a  Eepublic  was  established,  called  the  Orange   Free  State, 
after  the  river  which  forms  its  southern  boundary.     The  form  of 
Government  adopted  was  simple.     A  legislative  chamber,  named 
"  the  Volksraad,"  was  formed,  which  consisted  of  fifty-six  members 
elected  for  four  years.     At  the  head  was  a  President  elected  for 
five  years,  assisted   by  an   Executive   Council  of   five   members. 
"  Unity  within  and  peace  without "  was  the  State  motto. 

Josias  Philippus  Hoffman,  1854-1855. 

3.  The   Keg   of  Gunpowder. — The  first  President    had    lived 
on  friendly  terms  with  Moshesh,  and  was  elected  with  the  hope 
that  he  would  be  able  to  settle  the  troubles  with  that  chief.     He 
visited  Moshesh,  and  amongst  other  presents  gave  him  a  keg  of 
gunpowder.     This  present  was  condemned  by  the  Volksraad,  and 
some  of  the  wilder  spirits  seized  the  Fort  and  turned  the  cannon 
on  the  President's  house.     Mr.  Hoffman  at  once  resigned,  and 
J.  N.  Boshoff  was  elected  in  his  stead. 

Jacobus  Nicholas  Boshoff,  1855-1859. 

4.  War  with  the  Basutos,  1858. — Mr.  Boshoff  had  been  in  the 
civil   service   of   the    Cape,  and   he   placed   the   public   business 
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of  the  Free  State  in  excellent  order.  But  the  development  of 
the  country  was  checked  by  the  raids  of  the  Basutos.  Moshesh, 
on  the  cunning  plea  "  that  the  English  had  carried  the  boundaries 
away  with  them,"  claimed  to  hunt  over  districts  now  occupied  by 
Dutch  farmers.  Cattle-stealing  was  combined  with  the  hunting. 
A  Dutch  commando  crossed  the  Caledon  River  to  punish  the 
offenders,  and  reached  the  foot  of  Thaba  Bosigo.  Then  the  men 
heard  that  Basuto  horsemen  were  ravaging  their  farms,  and  they 
retreated  homeward.  Sir  George  Grey  was  called  in  as  arbitrator. 
A  peace  was  concluded  between  Moshesh  and  the  Free  State,  and 
a  definite  boundary  line  between  their  territories  was  acknowledged ; 
but  Moshesh  soon  showed  that  he  had  no  intention  of  observing 
it.  Sir  George  Grey,  before  he  left  the  Free  State,  gave  £5,000 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school  at  Bloemfontein,  which  is  called 
"  Grey  College." 

Marthinus  Wessels  Pretorius,  1860-1863. 

5.  Attempts  at  Union  with  the  Transvaal. — Mr.  Pretorius,  the 
son  of  Andries  Pretorius,  was  elected  President  in  1860.  He 
had  already  been  President  of  the  Transvaal,  and  his  chief  object 
was  to  effect  a  union  of  the  two  Republics.  But  the  burghers 
of  the  Transvaal  were  turbulent,  disunited,  and  restless.  At 
length  affairs  beyond  the  Vaal  became  so  disorderly  that  Mr. 
Pretorius  resigned  his  office  in  order  that  he  might  promote  peace 
amongst  his  countrymen.  He  removed  to  the  Transvaal,  and  was 
a  second  time  elected  President  of  the  South  African  Republic. 

Lesson  31. — Orange  Free  State,  III. 

Sir  John  Brand,  1864-1888. 

1.  Sir  John   Brand  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  C.  Brand,  first 
Speaker  of  the   Cape  House   of   Assembly.     He  was   a  leading 
barrister  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cape,  and  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Pretorius,  was  appealed  to  by  the  burghers  of  the  Free 
State  to  help  them  in  their  difficulties.     He  complied  with  their 
call  and  was  elected  President. 

2.  Renewed  war   with  the   Basutos,  1865-67. — The   boundary 
line  between  the  Basutos  and  the  Free  State,  as  defined  by  Sir 
G.  Grey,  was  marked  out  by  beacons,  but  Moshesh  paid  no  heed 
to  it.     A  body  of   Basutos,   two  or  three  thousand  in   number, 
would  rush  across  the  border,  steal  cattle  and  sheep,  murder  some 
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of  the  farmers,  and  then  retreat  across  the  Caledon  Eiver  before 
any  organised  resistance  could  be  raised.  A  patrol  of  fourteen 
men  under  Eobbertse  was  surrounded,  and  twelve  of  their  number 
were  shot  down.  Jan  Botes,  a  rich  farmer,  was  decoyed  outside 
his  house  and  then 
stabbed  with  an  assagai. 
A  number  of  Basutos 
penetrated  the  country 
as  far  as  Smithfield, 
killing  thirteen  farmers 
and  securing  an  im- 
mense booty  in  cattle 
and  sheep.  Mopeli, 
the  brother,  and  Mole- 
tsane  and  Letsea,  the 
sons  of  Moshesh,  were 
specially  active  in  these 
raids.  On  one  occasion 
the  Basutos,  having 
made  a  raid  on  the 
north-eastern  part  of 
the  country,  were  sur- 
prised by  the  burghers 
near  Brandfort,  who 
recovered  70,000  sheep 
and  2,000  head  of  cattle, 
and  shot  down  160  of 
the  marauders.  In 
June,  1865,  as  nothing 
else  could  be  done,  war  SIB  j.  BBAND. 

was     declared.        The 

Dutch  defeated  the  Basutos,  and  surrounded  their  stronghold, 
Thaba  Bosigo,  determined  to  starve  its  occupants  into  submission. 
The  Basutos  had  abundant  food,  and  in  one  of  their  sorties,  Louis 
Wepener,  a  brave  commandant,  and  nine  men  were  killed. 
Moshesh  sued  for  peace,  but  he  only  wished  to  gain  time  to 
reap  his  crops,  and  that  done,  in  1867  he  renewed  the  war.  For 
two  years  the  whole  of  the  eastern  border  was  unsafe.  Commerce 
was  paralysed.  The  farmers  suffered  severely.  The  cost  of 
repeated  commandos  exhausted  the  revenue,  and  paper  money 
had  to  be  forced  into  circulation.  Both  President  and  people 
resolved  that  at  any  cost  national  safety  should  be  secured.  The 
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law  courts  were  closed.  Every  fighting  man  was  called  out,  and 
Basutoland  was  invaded.  The  Basutos  were  defeated  and  fled  to 
their  mountain  caves.  Nearly  all  their  cattle  were  captured. 
Their  crops  were  destroyed.  Their  mountain  fastnesses  were 
stormed  one  after  another.  Moshesh  saw  that  his  nation  would 
be  annihilated,  and  sent  a  request  to  Sir  P.  Wodehouse,  praying 
that  his  people  might  be  allowed  to  rest  and  live  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag.  The  British  Government  accepted 

the   proposal,    Basuto- 

^^^^^^^^  land    was   annexed   to 

the  British  Crown,  and 
the  war  came  to  a  close. 
Thus  the  Basutos 
escaped  the  chastise- 
ment they  had  pro- 
voked. The  burghers 
were  very  angry  at 
being  foiled  when  vic- 
tory was  certain,  and 
talked  of  war  with 
Great  Britain,  but  were 
dissuaded  by  the  wise 
counsels  of  President 
Brand.  In  1869  a  safe 
and  definite  boundary 
line  was  agreed  upon 
at  the  Convention  of 
Aliwal  North.  The 
Orange  Free  State 
received  all  the  land 
north  and  west  of  the 
Caledon  River,  since 
known  as  the  Con- 
quered Territory,  a 
district  100  miles  by 

30  miles,  containing  rich  alluvial  soil.  The  Dutch  farmers  have 
had  no  more  wars  with  the  Basutos,  but  have  been  able  to  pursue 
their  farming  without  annoyance  from  their  former  foes. 

3.  Dispute  with  Waterboer,  1869. — On  the  western  border  of 
the  Free  State  diamonds  were  discovered  in  1867,  and  dry  plains 
little  better  than  a  "  howling  wilderness  "  proved  to  be  of  fabulous 
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value.  Thousands  of  diggers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  flocked 
to  the  new  Golconda.  The  Orange  Free  State  sent  its  officers 
to  preserve  order;  but  Waterboer,  a  Griqua  chief,  claimed  the 
country,  and  to  protect  his  right  offered  it  to  the  British 
Government.  The  offer  was  accepted  without  full  enquiry  as  to 
ownership,  and  the  country  was  declared  a  British  Crown  Colony, 
under  the  title  of  Griqualand  West.  The  Free  State  withdrew  its 
officers  under  protest.  When  a  boundary  was  subsequently 
agreed  upon  it  was  found  that  at  least  two  of  the  diamond  mines 
were  in  the  Free  State.  The  British  Government  preferred  to 
purchase  rather  than  give  up  a  district  in  which  so  many  of  its 
subjects  had  settled;  and  agreed  to  pay  £90,000  as  compensation, 
and  a  further  sum  of  £15,000  to  encourage  the  construction  of 
railways  within  the  State.  The  Dutch  farmers  gained  by  the 
arrangement :  for  they 
partook  largely  of  the 
prosperity  created  by  the 
diamond  mines,  and  had 
none  of  the  cost  of 
governing  a  restless 
mining  population.  In 
1870  diamonds  were  dis- 
covered at  Jagersfontein, 
near  Fauresmith,  and  at 
Koffeyfontein,  a  few  miles 
distant.  At  a  later  date 
diamonds  were  found 
north  of  Kroonstad,  and 
west  of  Ficksburg. 

4.  Death  of  Sir  John 
Brand,  1888. — For  twenty- 
five  years  Sir  John  Brand 
was  at  the  head  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  always 
displaying  the  highest 
qualities  of  a  states- 
man. He  had  not  only 
strengthened  and  deve- 
loped the  Republic  over  MB.  M.  T.  STEYN. 
which  he  ruled,  but  ren- 
dered good  service  on  many  occasions  to  the  whole  of  South 
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Africa.     His  name  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.     He  was  succeeded 
by  F.  W.  Eeitz,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  State. 

F.  W.  Reitz,  1889-1894. 

5.  Marks  of  Progress. — 1889.— A  railway  was  commenced  by 
the  Cape  Government  from  Norval's  Pont  near  Coleeberg  on  the 
Orange  Eiver  to  Bloemfontein,  and  two  years  later  it  was  carried 
forward  through  Kroonstad  to  Viljoensdrift  on   the  Vaal   Eiver, 
where   it   joined    the    Transvaal    system.      In    1896    the    Free 
State  purchased  this  line  from  the  Cape.     A  short  line  has  also 
been  made  from  Harrismith  to  Lady  smith,  thus  giving  access  to 
the   Natal  railway  system,  and  in  1906  this  line  was  continued 
to  Kroonstad.     1896. — President  Eeitz  retired  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  and  Judge  Steyn  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 

6.  The  Orange  Free  State  annexed  to  the  British  Empire,  1900. — 

Yielding  to  the  frequent  solicitations  of  President  Kruger,  the 
Orange  Free  State  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  the  South  African  Eepublic,  and  received  from  its  more 
wealthy  neighbour  large  supplies  of  rifles,  guns,  and  ammunition. 
When  war  was  imminent  between  the  Transvaal  and  Great 
Britain,  the  British  Government  assured  the  Free  State  of  its 
sincere  desire  to  continue  the  friendly  relations  which  had  existed 
between  them  for  many  years,  and  that  in  the  event  of  war  its 
independence  would  be  respected.  President  Steyn  and  his  Eaad 
resolved,  however,  to  support  the  South  African  Eepublic,  and 
plunged  the  country  into  the  war.  Its  armed  burghers  joined  the 
Transvaal  commandos,  and  together  they  invaded,  and  for  several 
weeks  occupied,  British  territory  in  the  Cape  and  Natal.  The 
chief  incidents  of  the  war  are  narrated  in  the  history  of  the 
Transvaal.  In  the  month  of  February,  1900,  the  Federal  forces 
besieging  Kimberley  and  Ladysmith  were  defeated,  Bloemfontein 
surrendered  on  March  16th,  and  on  May  28th  the  Orange  Free 
State  was  proclaimed  British  territory. 


Lesson  32.— The  Transvaal,  I. 

1.  The  Dutch  cross  the  Vaal,  1838. — The  first  European  occu- 
pants of  the  territory  now  known  as  the  Transvaal  were  the 
Dutch  emigrant  farmers,  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Hendrik 
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Potgieter,  crossed  the  Vaal  in  1838.  Moselekatse,  after  the 
destruction  of  his  kraal  at  Mosega  by  the  emigrants,  retreated 
beyond  the  Limpopo,  and  settled  down  among  the  Matoppo 
Mountains.  The  country  was  almost  without  inhabitants,  and  its 
occupation  by  the  Dutch  infringed  few  Native  rights  to  the  land. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Mooi  (=  beautiful)  Eiver  they  built  a  town 
which  they  called  Potchefstroom ;  Pot,  the  first  syllable,  refers  to 
their  commander,  Potgieter ;  stroom,  the  last  syllable,  refers  to  the 
Eiver. 

2.  Arrival  of  Andries  Pretorius  and  his  party,  1848. — After  the 
battle  of  Boomplaats,  Pretorius   and  his  followers  fled  over  the 
Vaal,  and  disputes  soon  arose  between  him  and  Potgieter  as  to  the 
leadership.     Potgieter   claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  occupy 
the  country  north  of  the  Vaal,  and  looked  upon  Pretorius  as  a 
trespasser  ;  Pretorius  had  conquered  Dingaan,  and  besieged  Durban 
and  fought   at   Boomplaats,  and  reproached  Potgieter  for   being 
friendly    with    the    English.      A   civil   war   was    imminent,   but 
the  strong  common  sense  of  the  two  leaders  prevailed,  and  they 
agreed  to  the  election  of  a  Volksraad  and  the  formation  of  a  central 
government.     The  Volksraad  was  unfamiliar  with  the  art  of  law- 
making,  and  some  of  its  regulations  in  the  light  of  later  events 
read  very  strange.     No  Englishman  or  German  was  allowed  to 
possess  land ;   no  one  was  to  declare  himself  insolvent ;   no  one 
was  to  prospect  for  minerals. 

3.  The  Sand  River  Convention,  1852. — In  1852  Andries  Pretorius 
was  instrumental  in  securing  the  memorable  Sand  Eiver  treaty, 
by  which  Great   Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
infant  Eepublic.     (1)  It  was  agreed  that  the  emigrants  should  be 
left  free  to  manage  their  own  affairs ;  (2)  the  Vaal  should  be  the 
southern  boundary  of   their  territory;   (3)  slavery  should  not  be 
permitted.     When  Potgieter  heard  of  the  treaty,  he  denounced  it 
as  illegal,  because  the  Volksraad  had  not  been  consulted.     The 
following  year  both  Potgieter  and  Pretorius  died,  and  the  latter 
on  his  death-bed   urged  his  countrymen  to  lay  aside  strife   and 
ambition  and  live  in  peace  and  unity. 

Marthinus  Wessels  Pretorius,  President,  1855-1860;    1864-1872. 

4.  Invasion  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  1857.— The  Volksraad 
met  at  Potchefstroom,  and  named  the  young  State  "  The  South 
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African  Eepublic."  It  installed  Mr.  Marthinus  Wessels  Pretorius, 
the  son  of  Andries  Pretorius,  as  its  first  President ;  but  the 
various  settlements  were  separated  by  miles  of  roadless  country, 
rendering  intercourse  difficult  and  rival  interests  produced 
disunion.  Zoutpansberg,  Lydenburg  and  Utrecht  set  up  little 
republics  of  their  own.  There  were  thus  four  parties,  each 
declaring  the  rest  rebels.  To  strengthen  his  position  Pretorius 
resolved  on  a  bold  stroke.  He  determined  to  force  the  Orange 
Free  State  into  union  with  himself  and  his  confederate,  Paul 
Kruger.  At  the  head  of  a  commando,  Pretorius  and  Kruger 
crossed  the  Vaal  Eiver.  When  news  of  this  movement  reached 
Bloemfontein,  President  Boshoff  called  out  his  burghers,  and 
at  the  head  of  800  horsemen  marched  to  meet  Pretorius.  The 
two  bodies  of  men  met  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Ehenoster  Eiver, 
near  Kroonstad,  and  they  nearly  came  to  hostilities.  The  Free 
State  men  placed  their  artillery  in  position ;  in  another  minute 
blood  would  have  been  shed.  But  the  Transvaal  Boers  sent 
Paul  Kruger  into  the  Free  State  camp  with  a  flag  of  truce.  A  few 
days  after  a  treaty  was  signed,  in  which  Pretorius  acknowledged 
the  illegality  of  his  act,  and  engaged  it  should  never  be  repeated. 

5.  Civil  Strife,  1860-1863. — The  disorders  produced  by  the 
jealousies  of  the  four  miniature  republics  led  to  several  efforts  to  unite 
them  in  one  strong  government.  Zoutpansberg  was  first  incor- 
porated with  the  Eepublic,  and  Lydenburg  and  Utrecht  soon 
followed.  Then  Pretoria  was  laid  out,  named  after  the  President, 
and  chosen  as  the  capital.  In  1860  Marthinus  Pretorius  asked  for 
six  months'  leave  of  absence,  and  soon  after  accepted  the  Presidency 
of  the  Orange  Free  State,  hoping  that  he  would  be  able  to  promote 
the  union  of  the  two  republics.  This  step  of  Pretorius  gave  great 
dissatisfaction,  and  for  several  years  the  South  African  Eepublic 
was  given  up  to  lawlessness  and  strife.  A  Mr.  Schoeman  was 
elected  Commandant-General,  but  as  he  made  himself  very  un- 
popular he  was  deposed  by  the  Volksraad  and  Eensburg  was 
made  Acting-President.  Schoeman  suddenly  entered  Pretoria 
with  an  armed  force,  and  turned  Eensburg  out  of  office.  When 
summoned  to  appear  before  a  court-martial  he  fled  by  night  to 
Potchefstroom  and  placed  it  in  -a  state  of  defence.  Paul  Kruger 
was  in  favour  of  Eensburg,  and  bombarded  Potchefstroom  with 
cannon.  Schoeman  fled  to  the  Free  State,  and  was  declared  an 
outlaw.  Eensburg  was  then  elected  President,  with  Paul  Kruger 
as  Commandant.  And  so  the  disorders  continued  until  1864, 
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when  Pretorius  returned  from  the  Free  State  and  was  again 
elected  President,  and  peace  was  restored  to  the  country.  But 
the  strife  left  the  Government  in  debt ;  the  farmers  lived  in  great 
poverty  and  refused  to  pay  taxes;  the  paper  money  that  was 
issued  soon  became  worthless,  the  Natives  grew  defiant,  and  many 
of  the  evils  from  which  the  country  afterwards  suffered  are 
traceable  to  the  civil  dissensions  of  this  period. 

6.  The  Keate  Award,  1871. — President   Pretorius   claimed  the 
land   between  the  Hart   and  Vaal   Eivers  as  part  of  the  South 
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African  Eepublic.  The  discovery  of  diamonds  and  the  influx  of 
people  made  this  territory  of  special  value.  Pretorius  issued 
licences  to  diggers  who  were  working  north  of  the  Vaal,  an  act 
which  was  protested  against  by  Sir  H.  Barkly,  who  claimed  the 
district  as  part  of  the  Cape.  It  was  agreed  by  both  sides  to  refer 
the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  Mr.  Keate,  Governor  of  Natal, 
but  the  claim  of  the  Transvaal  was  badly  represented,  and  the 
decision  was  given  against  the  Eepublic.  The  Volksraad  refused  to 
accept  the  award,  and  censured  the  President.  Pretorius-  resigned, 
and  the  Eev.  T.  F.  Burgers  was  elected  as  his  successor. 
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Lesson  33.— The  Transvaal,  II. 

Rev.  T.  F.  Burgers,  1872-1877. 

1.  Increasing    Embarrassment. — The    new    President    was  a 
minister  of  the  Dutch  Keformed  Church,  and  an  able  man.     He 
was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  for  a  time  infused  new  life  and  spirit 
into  the  country,  but  he  had  little  practical  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  and  most  of  his  measures  proved  to  be  failures.     He  intro- 
duced a  new  system  of  education,  but  alienated  the  farmers  by 
excluding  religious  instruction  from  the  schools.     He  designed  a 
new  coat  of  arms  and  flag,  which  the  Volksraad  rejected.    He  went 
to  Europe  to  contract  a  loan  to  construct  a  railway  from  Delagoa 
Bay  to  Pretoria,  but  obtained  only  a  small  portion  of  the  amount 
needed,  and  the  material  which  was  purchased  was  allowed  to 
lie  on  the  beach  at  Delagoa  Bay  to  rust  and  rot.     On  his  return, 
in   1877,  he  found   the   country   engaged  in   war.     Sekukuni,  a 
Bapedi  chief,  inhabiting  the  hilly  country  south  of  the  Olifant's 
River,  refused  to  pay  taxes,  and  attacked  the  farmers  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood.    A  large  commando  was  called  out,  Mathebi's  Kop  was 
taken,  but  the  attack  on  Sekukuni's  head  kraal  was  a  disastrous 
failure,  and  the  burghers  retreated  in  confusion.     With  an  empty 
exchequer,   rebellious   Natives,   and   a   discontented    people,   the 
South  African  Eepublic  was  in  a  desperate  plight. 

2.  The  South  African  Republic  is  proclaimed  British  Territory, 
1877. — The  failure  of  the  Dutch  to  subdue  Sekukuni  alarmed  the 
British  Government.     There  was  believed  to  be  an  alliance  be- 
tween Sekukuni  and  the  Zulu  king,  Cetywayo,  and  the  Governor 
of   Natal  was  afraid   that  the  safety  of   that   country  might   be 
endangered.     Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  the  Secretary  for  Native 
Affairs  in  Natal,  was  sent  by  the  Home  Government  as  Special 
Commissioner  to  watch  events,  and  arrived  in  Pretoria  in  January 
with  a  small  staff  and  a  few  policemen.     He  found  the  country 
was  bankrupt,  and  the  Government  helpless.     The  Natives  were 
turbulent ;  trade  was  destroyed.     The  Zulus  were  eager  to  attack 
the  Boers,  and  Cetywayo   sent  word   to   Shepstone :    "  My  men 
are  all  ready ;  let  me  have  one  little  raid.     If  Sekukuni,  the  bull 
calf,  can  do  so  much,  what  may  not  the  Great  Bull  do  ?  "     The 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  mostly  English  and  German,  in  order 
to  secure  protection  of  life  and  property,  sent  in  petitions  that  the 
country  might  be  annexed  to  the  British  Crown.     Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone,   believing   that  this  was  the   only  way   to   save    the 
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country,  hoisted  the  English  flag  at  Pretoria.  President  Burgers 
confessed  that  state  affairs  could  not  be  worse,  and  retired  to 
bis  home  in  the  Cape.  The  burghers,  under  the  pressure 
of  their  poverty,  and  their  troubles  with  the  Natives,  reluctantly 
assented.  Most  of  the  officials,  including  Paul  Kruger,  took 
office  for  a  time  under  the  British  Government.  Trade  now 
revived,  money  flowed  in,  and  property  increased  in  value.  But 
the  annexation  was  disliked  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  shrewd 
Cape  Governor,  and  it  was  a  violation  of  the  Sand  Eiver 
Convention,  which  guaranteed  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal. 
It  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of 
South  Africa. 

3.  Discontent  with  British  rule, 
1880. — At  the  annexation  Sir  T.  Shep- 
stone  had  promised  the  people  that 
they  should  be  governed  by  their  own 
Voiksraad  and  laws.  This  promise 
was  not  fulfilled,  and  murmurs  of  dis- 
content began  to  be  heard.  If  self- 
government  had  been  granted  under 
British  rule  it  is  probable  that  war 
would  have  been  averted ;  but  the 
Home  Government  was  listless  and 
indifferent.  The  Boers  were  not  men 
quietly  to  endure  being  blotted  out 
from  a  share  in  the  government  of  a 
country  which  they  and  their  fathers 
had  so  hardly  won.  Old  feuds 
were  forgotten,  and  the  burghers  united  to  regain  their  in- 
dependence. A  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Doornfontein,  when 
6,500  signatures  were  obtained  against  annexation.  Paul  Kruger 
and  Joubert  visited  England  in  order  to  get  the  annexation 
rescinded,  but  received  no  encouragement.  Sir  T.  Shepstone  was 
a  South  African  by  birth,  homely  in  manners,  spoke  Dutch,  and 
was  always  ready  to  listen  to  grievances ;  but  he  was  replaced  as 
administrator  by  Sir  O.  W.  Lanyon,  whose  cold,  pompous,  military 
bearing  repelled  and  irritated  the  burghers.  Mr.  Gladstone,  a 
prominent  English  statesman,  when  out  of  office,  had  denounced 
tbe  annexation  as  an  "  insane  attempt  to  coerce  the  free  subjects  of 
a  republic  "  ;  and  copies  of  this  speech  were  distributed  throughout 
the  Transvaal.  Upon  becoming  Prime  Minister  he  was  asked 
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to  give  effect  to  his  words,  but  declined  to  comply.  The  Boers 
were  now  convinced  that  they  must  fight  for  their  independence. 
They  refused  to  pay  taxes,  and  when  the  waggon  of  Piet 
Bezuidenhout,  of  the  Potchefstroom  district,  was  offered  for  sale 
to  pay  the  tax,  they  flung  the  auctioneer  aside  and  dragged  off  the 
waggon  in  triumph.  Another  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Paarde- 
kraal,  now  known  as  Krugersdorp,  which  lasted  for  a  week.  They 
resolved  on  war,  and  if  beaten  to  burn  their  homesteads  and 
migrate  into  Mashonaland.  On  Dingaan's  Day,  December  16th, 
1880,  the  flag  of  the  republic  was  hoisted.  Messrs.  Kruger, 
P.  Joubert,  and  M.  W.  Pretorius  were  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
government.  Several  commandos  were  at  once  organized ;  one, 
under  Piet  Cronje,  went  to  Potchefstroom,  another  with  Paul 
Kruger  went  to  Heidelberg  and  proclaimed  the  new  republic, 
and  the  third  went  to  intercept  the  94th  Eegiment,  then 
marching  from  Lydenburg  to  Pretoria.  Joubert,  with  a  large 
body  of  men,  went  to  the  Natal  border,  to  prevent  any  more 
British  troops  entering  the  Transvaal. 

4.  The  Dutch  declare  War. — Many  of  the  Dutch  farmers  who 
took  up  arms  were  firmly  convinced  that  the  annexation  of  their 
country  by  Great  Britain  was  a  wicked  act,  and  that  in  resisting 
it  the  God  of  battles  would  be  on  their  side.  They  were  all  first- 
slass  shots,  and  knew  every  kloof  and  bye-path  of  the  country. 
With  a  bag  of  biltong  and  a  few  dry  rusks  slung  at  his  back, 
mounted  on  a  sturdy  horse,  and  armed  with  his  rifle,  a  Dutch 
farmer  could,  for  a  short  campaign,  go  anywhere,  and  crouching 
down  behind  a  bush  or  a  rock  could  be  relied  upon  never  to  throw 
a  shot  away. 

Lesson  34.— The  Transvaal,  III. 

1.  The  War  of  Independence,  1881. — In  December,  1880,  two 
hundred  and  sixty  men  of  the  94th  Regiment,  under  Colonel 
Anstruther,  with  a  few  women  and  children,  were  marching  from 
Lydenburg,  with  a  long  train  of  waggons,  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
at  Pretoria.  So  free  from  any  thought  of  danger  were  they,  that  the 
band  was  playing,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  were  loosely  marching 
over  half  a  mile  of  road.  When  near  Bronkhoret  Spruit  they  were 
suddenly  confronted  by  a  body  of  Boers,  who  commanded  the  road 
with  their  rifles.  A  man  stepped  forward  with  a  white  flag  and 
handed  a  letter  signed  by  Joubert,  informing  them  that  if  they 
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advanced  another  yard  the  movement  would  be  taken  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Colonel  Anstruther  replied,  "  I  go  to  Pretoria.  Do  as 
you  like."  The  next  moment  the  Boers  opened  a  hot  fire  on  the 
soldiers,  and  in  ten  minutes  one  hundred  and  twenty  officers  and 
men  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  rest  had  to  surrender. 
The  military  camps  at  Pretoria,  Potchefstroom,  Wakkerstroom, 
Lydenburg,  Eustenburg,  and  Standerton  were  besieged,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  Potchefstroom,  all  held  out  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

2.  The  Victories  of  the  Boers,  1881. — When  news  of  the  outbreak 
reached  Natal,  Sir  G.  P.  Colley,  the  Governor,  proceeded  to  the 
relief  of  his  countrymen.  He  under-estimated  the  fighting  qualities 
of  the  Dutch,  and  though  he  could  muster  only  one  thousand 
men  and  six  guns,  he  marched  to  the  border.  General  Joubert 
determined  to  oppose  his  passage  at  Laing's  Nek,  a  pass  in  the 
Drakensberg,  where  it  slopes  down  to  the  Buffalo  River.  The 
Boers,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  occupied  both  sides  of  the 
road  up  which  the  English  forces  must  advance ;  and  large  stones 
and  entrenchments  were  used  as  a  protection  against  artillery, 
which  they  dreaded.  The  British  guns  shelled  the  Nek,  doing 
little  damage,  and  in  a  short  time  the  order  came  to  cease  firing, 
and  for  the  mounted  troops  to  charge.  When  the  heads  of  the 
cavalry  were  seen  above  the  ridge  a  volley  was  poured  in  that 
emptied  half  the  saddles,  and  the  survivors  were  too  few  to  con- 
tinue the  attack.  Then  the  infantry  charged  up  the  long,  steep 
road,  only  to  have  their  ranks  swept  by  a  fierce  fire  from  men 
hidden  behind  boulders  and  rocks.  Colonel  Deane  fell  mortally 
wounded,  and  his  men  retreated.  General  Colley  retired  to  Mount 
Prospect,  four  miles  distant,  where  he  formed  an  entrenched  camp 
and  waited  for  reinforcements.  Ten  days  later,  finding  his  line  of 
communication  was  imperilled,  he  moved  out  of  camp  with  about 
three  hundred  men  to  clear  the  road  to  Newcastle,  along  which 
were  coming  forty  waggons  laden  with  stores  and  ammunition. 
When  on  the  Ingogo  Heights  he  was  attacked  by  the  Dutch  forces. 
Sheltered  behind  rocks  and  in  the  long  grass,  they  kept  up  a 
galling  fire,  which  lasted  from  noon  till  sunset.  All  the  gunners 
were  shot  down  at  their  guns.  After  darkness  set  in  rain  fell, 
and  leaving  the  dead  and  wounded  where  they  fell,  General  Colley 
again  retired  on  Mount  Prospect.  A  few  reinforcements  having 
arrived,  General  Colley  hastened  to  strike  a  blow  which  he 
believed  would  retrieve  his  former  disasters.  On  the  night  of 
February  26th  he  marched  out  of  camp  with  six  hundred  men, 
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each  of  whom  had  to  carry  three  days'  food,  a  great  coat,  besides 
rifle  and  ammunition.  After  six  hours'  hard  climbing  through  the 
darkness  they  reached,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  top 
of  Majuba  Hill,  a  lofty  mountain  which  overlooked  the  Boer  camp ; 
but  they  were  completely  exhausted  with  their  exertions.  At  sun- 
rise the  Boers  encamped  two  thousand  feet  below,  discovered  the 
mountain  was  held  by  the  British,  and  the  news  spread  rapidly 
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"  the  English  are  on  Majuba."  Expecting  every  moment  to  be 
shelled,  there  was  gathering  in  hot  haste  of  the  oxen,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  inspan  the  waggons.  But  no  shells  came,  for 
no  guns  had  been  carried  up.  General  Smit  called  for  volunteers 
to  storm  the  mountain.  About  five  hundred  Boers,  all  splendid 
marksmen,  collected  at  the  base,  and  boldly  began  to  climb  the 
face  of  the  mountain  on  two  sides.  They  rested  where  they  found 
shelter ;  they  hid  in  the  long  grass  and  behind  rocks.  Nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  summit  they  crept,  keeping  up  a  heavy  and  accurate 
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fire.  The  English  soldiers  found  it  difficult  to  fire  at  foes  they 
rarely  saw.  When  the  Boers  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  mountain 
about  noon  the  troops  prepared  to  charge  with  the  bayonet,  but 
the  terrific  rifle  fire  poured  upon  them  swept  away  their  formation. 
General  Colley  was  shot  in  the  head  and  fell  dead.  The  soldiers 
turned  and  fled  down  the  mountain  sides.  Few  of  the  fugitives 
would  have  escaped  had  not  the  Highlanders,  who  were  entrenched 
on  a  ridge  lower  down,  covered  their  retreat.  The  Dutch  devoutly 
explained  their  victory  by  saying,  "It  is  no  use  fighting  against 
men  who  have  right  on  their  side." 

3.  Restoration  of  the  South  African  Republic,  1881. — Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  British  forces.  Reinforce- 
ments poured  in,  until  twelve  thousand  men  were  massed  on  the 
Natal  border  eager  to  efface  the  disgrace  of  repeated  defeat.  But 
English  statesmen  were  at  last  convinced  that  the  annexation  of 
the  Transvaal  had  been  a  false  step,  and  putting  aside  all  thoughts 
of  prestige  and  empire,  instructed  General  Wood  to  suspend 
hostilities.  At  the  request  of  Sir  John  Brand,  who  feared  that  the 
Dutch  in  the  other  States  would  be  drawn  into  the  war  if  it  con- 
tinued, an  armistice  was  agreed  upon,  and  soon  after  terms  of 
peace,  known  as  the  Convention  of  Pretoria,  were  signed.  The 
people  of  the  Transvaal  regained  their  independence,  subject  only 
to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Queen  of  England,  whose  control  was 
restricted  to  foreign  relations.  Three  years  later,  in  1884,  a  new 
Convention  was  signed  in  London,  in  which  the  title  of  the  State 
was  altered  from  the  Transvaal  to  the  South  African  Eepublic, 
and  the  western  boundary  was  clearly  defined.  The  preamble 
which  declared  the  suzerainty  of  the  Queen  was  omitted,  and 
the  omission  became  in  later  years  a  fruitful  source  of  dispute. 
The  Eepublic  claimed  that  the  omission  implied  abandonment 
of  the  suzerainty ;  the  British  officials  replied  that,  though  omitted, 
it  had  not  been  formally  withdrawn,  and  still  remained  in  force. 
The  country  was  now  governed  by  a  President,  elected  for  five 
years,  and  a  Volksraad  of  twenty-seven  members  who  must  have 
been  burghers  for  fifteen  years.  The  official  language  was 
Dutch. 

Lesson  35.— The  Transvaal,  IV. 

S.  J.  Paulus  Kruger,  1882-1897. 

1.  Paul  Kruger  was  born  near  Colesberg,  and,  when  a  boy  of 
eleven  years  of  age,  accompanied  his  parents  in  the  Great  Trek 
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from  the  Cape  in  1836.  The  family  settled  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  he  grew  up  a  fearless  hunter  and  a  skilful  fighter.  In  1862 
he  was  made  Commandant-General.  Under  President  Burgers  he 
was  Vice-President  of  the  Republic.  He  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  resisting  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  to  the  British  Crown, 

and  at  the  close  of 
the  war  in  1881  was 
elected  President  of 
the  South  African 
Eepublic.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1887, 
1892  and  1897. 

5.  Discovery  of 
Gold,  1885.— For  three 
or  four  years  the 
prospects  of  the  new 
Republic  were  dis- 
couraging. Now  that 
the  English  soldiers 
and  English  capital 
were  withdrawn,  farm 
produce  became  al- 
most unsaleable; 
taxes  were  not  paid, 
the  salaries  of  officials 
fell  into  arrear,  and  mutterings  of  discontent  grew  louder  every  day. 
The  stability  of  the  Government  was  endangered ;  officials  threw 
up  their  positions ;  criminals  could  not  be  punished,  for  there  were 
no  funds  to  support  them.  Then  in  1885  the  aspect  of  affairs 
was  wholly  changed  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Kaap  district, 
on  the  eastern  border,  where  the  famous  Sheba  reef  yielded  five 
ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton.  The  town  of  Barberton  sprang  into 
existence.  This  was  followed  in  1886  by  the  opening  up  of  rich 
gold  reefs  consisting  of  sandstone  with  quartz  pebbles  in  it  (locally 
called  "  Banket ")  in  the  Witwatersrand,  a  range  of  low  hills 
about  forty  miles  south  of  Pretoria.  High  rolling  veld,  on  which 
for  ages  herds  of  wild  game  had  pastured,  was  found  to  contain 
untold  wealth.  Seekers  after  gold  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
flocked  to  the  Transvaal.  The  clattering  of  hundreds  of  stamps 
crushing  the  gold-quartz  was  heard  along  the  reef  for  fifty  miles. 
By  1888  Johannesburg  had  become  a  town  of  importance,  and  six 
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years  later  the  gold  capital,  built  on  the  highest  ridge  of  the  High 
Veld,  had  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand  persons.  Imposing 
public  buildings,  lofty  commercial  stores,  and  handsome  villas  arose 
on  every  side.  Half-a-dozen  suburbs  were  connected  by  efficiently 
conducted  tramways,  and  the  streets  were  lighted  by  electricity. 
Mines  were  at  work  on  the  reef,  which  was  fifty  miles  in  length, 


COMMISSIONER   STREET,  JOHANNESBURG. 

and  the  output  soon  rose  to  200,000  ounces  of  gold  a  month. 
Farmers  became  enriched  by  getting  a  market  for  their  produce, 
and  farms  rose  in  value.  The  public  revenue  rose  from  £161,596 
in  1884  to  £4,057,882  in  1899,  chiefly  from  the  industry  of  the 
new  population.  Telegraphs  were  constructed ;  trade  rapidly  ex- 
panded, and  a  railway  was  made  from  Pretoria  to  the  Free  State 
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system  at  Viljoen's  Drift  on  the  Vaal  Eiver.  Another  line  from 
the  capital  to  Delagoa  Bay  was  completed,  and  a  third  line  con- 
nected Johannesburg  with  the  Natal  system  at  Charlestown.  The 
discovery  of  gold  was  followed  by  the  discovery  of  coal,  which 
provided  a  cheap  power  for  crushing  the  gold-bearing  rock ;  and 
the  South  African  Eepublic  proved  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
mineral  countries  in  the  world. 

2.  Insurrection  in  Johannesburg,  1895-6. — The  arrival  of  so 
many  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  from 
England,  was  not  welcomed  by  the  older  burghers  of  the  Eepublic. 
Their  wealth  might  be  increased,  but  their  political  independence 
was  endangered  by  the  presence  of  a  restless  mining  population. 
President  Kruger  and  the  Patriot  Boers  resolved  that  the  country 
for  which'  they  had  fought  should  not  pass  out  of  their  control. 
They  thought  that  if  they  allowed  the  new-comers  any  share  in  the 
government,  the  old  inhabitants  would  be  thrust  aside  and  the 
country  be  ruled  by  strangers.  Measures  were  therefore  taken  to 
exclude  the  new-comers  from  political  power  by  lengthening  the 
period  of  residence  before  they  were  entitled  to  vote  for  representa- 
tives in  the  Volksraad.  The  government  did  what  they  could  to 
promote  gold  mining,  but  at  the  same  time  burdened  it  with  heavy 
taxation.  This  was  not  surprising,  for  the  wealth  gained  was  from 
Transvaal  soil.  In  1894  a  petition,  signed  by  thirty-five  thousand 
residents  on  the  Eand,  was  sent  to  the  Eaad  asking  for  a  redress 
of  grievances.  Joubert  favoured  some  measure  of  reform,  but 
President  Kruger  and  the  majority  of  the  Eaad  were  stoutly 
opposed  to  any  change.  Though  the  new-comers  had  saved  the 
Eepublic  from  bankruptcy,  built  Johannesburg,  and  were  paying 
four-fifths  of  the  taxation,  they  were  not  allowed  to  have  any  voice 
in  the  government  of  the  country.  At  last  a  National  Union  was 
formed  in  Johannesburg  to  obtain  by  peaceable  means,  if  possible, 
a  recognition  of  the  political  rights  of  the  mining  population.  It 
consisted  of  men  of  all  classes ;  but  four  or  five  of  their  number 
secretly  resolved  on  a  desperate  step,  and  arranged  with  Dr. 
Jameson,  Administrator  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  to 
come  to  their  aid  with  an  armed  body  of  men  if  an  insurrection 
became  necessary.  Mr.  Ehodes,  then  Premier  of  the  Cape  and 
Managing  Director  of  the  Company,  approved  of  this  course  of 
action.  Under  pretext  of  protecting  the  railway  works  in 
Bechuanaland,  a  large  force  of  mounted  police  was  placed 
on  th6  Frontier;  but  under  no  circumstance  was  Dr.  Jameson 
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to  move  without  orders  from  Johannesburg.  The  insurrection 
was  to  break  out  about  Christmas,  1895,  but  at  the  last  moment 
the  leaders  were  divided  with  regard  to  the  form  of  government 
they  were  to  establish  if  they  succeeded.  Dr.  Jameson  became 
impatient  of  delay,  and  was  afraid  that  the  plot  would  be  made 
known  to  the  Boers.  Mr.  Rhodes  telegraphed  to  him  to  remain 
quiet.  The  Reform  Committee  in  Johannesburg  sent  messenger 
after  messenger  warning  him  not  to  move,  as  they  hoped  to  secure 
reforms  without  recourse  to  violent  measures.  But  he  refused  to 
listen,  and  recklessly  crossing  the  border  at  Malmani,  made  a  dash 
for  Johannesburg.  He  had  less  than  500  men,  and  for  150  miles 
they  rode  on  night  and  day,  until  horses  were  worn  out  and  men 
fell  asleep  in  the  saddle.  Fifteen  hundred  armed  burghers 
were  massed  near  Krugersdorp,  and  through  this  force  Jameson's 
troopers  tried  in  vain  to  break.  After  a  sharp  skirmish  at 
Doornkop  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  men  surrendered.  When  news 
of  the  fight  arrived  in  Johannesburg  there  was  a  scene  of  the 
wildest  excitement.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  thousands 
of  men  who  clamoured  to  be  armed  and  led  forth.  Stores  were 
barricaded  and  business  was  stopped.  The  Reform  Party  had  no 
cohesion  and  no  head,  and  at  the  last  moment  shrank  from  the 
use  of  force.  Jameson  and  his  men  were  handed  over  to  the 
British  Government  for  trial  and  punishment.  They  were  removed 
to  England,  where  the  rank  and  file  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
the  leaders  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. The  members  of  the  Reform  Committee  were 
arrested  and  taken  to  Pretoria,  where  after  being  kept  in 
prison  several  months  they  were  tried  for  high  treason ;  fifty 
were  fined  £2,000  each,  and  four,  after  being  condemned  to 
death,  were  fined  £25,000  each.  Mr.  Rhodes  had  to  resign  his 
office  as  Premier  of  the  Cape  and  also  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Chartered  Company.  The  little  blundered  revolution  came  to 
a  speedy  and  disastrous  close.  Not  only  was  Jameson's  invasion 
of  the  Republic  flagrantly  illegal,  it  was  foolish  in  the  extreme. 
Not  only  in  the  Transvaal,  but  all  over  South  Africa,  it  revived  the 
distrust  and  ill-will  of  the  Dutch  against  England  and  the  English 
inhabitants  of  Johannesburg.  It  damaged  the  cause  of  the  new- 
comers in  the  eyes  of  intelligent  moderate  Dutch  burghers,  who 
were  endeavouring  to  secure  for  the  mining  population  a  redress 
of  grievances.  Henceforth  they  had  to  be  silent  lest  their  advocacy 
should  be  misinterpreted.  It  rendered  a  peaceful  solution  of 
difficulties  almost  impossible- 
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War  with  Great  Britain,  1899-1900. 

1.  Causes  of  the  War. — President  Kruger  always  stoutly  con- 
tended that  the  military  and  political  supremacy  of  the  Patriot 
Boers    was   absolutely   necessary   to    the   independence    of    the 
Eepublic.      They   were    therefore    all    armed,   and    had    almost 
exclusive  right   to   the    franchise.      The    new-comers    were    not 
allowed  the  use  of  arms,  and  had  neither  vote  nor  voice  in  public 
affairs.      Pointing   one   day  to   the    National   flag   as   it   floated 
over  the  government  buildings  in  Pretoria,  Kruger  said,  "  I  may 
as  well  pull  down  that  flag  if  I  give  the  franchise  to  the  Out- 
landers,"  which  was  quite  correct  from  his  point  of  view.     He 
also   sought    the   complete  freedom   of    the   Eepublic   from    the 
suzerainty  of  Great  Britain,  and  claimed  that  it  had  a  full  right  to 
manage  its  own  affairs.      For  years  the  expenditure  in  guns  and 
ammunition   was   enormous.      Artillery   of    the   latest  European 
type ;    Mauser  rifles   by   the  thousand ;    and   cartridges   by   the 
million  were  imported.     Forts  were  erected  around  Pretoria,  and 
on  the  north  of  Johannesburg.     An  alliance  was  made  with  the 
Orange  Free  State ;  if  one  State  were  attacked  the  other  undertook 
to  come  to  its  aid. 

Meanwhile,  the  new-comers  were  treated  as  intruders  dangerous 
to  the  State.  Once,  when  they  drew  up  a  list  of  the  rights  to 
which  they  thought  they  were  entitled,  the  President  bluntly  said, 
"  Your  rights !  Yes  !  You'll  get  them — over  my  dead  body." 
He  believed  that  if  he  allowed  them  any  political  power  the 
government  would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  new  population, 
which  already  out-numbered  the  Dutch  settlers.  To  Kruger  that 
amounted  to  a  complete  loss  of  the  country. 

At  last  the  British  inhabitants  of  the  goldfields  appealed  to  Queen 
Victoria.  A  huge  petition  signed  by  twenty-one  thousand  persons 
was  sent  to  England,  asking  that  reasonable  rights  might  be 
secured  to  them.  In  May,  1899,  a  conference  was  held  at  Bloem- 
fontein  between  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  the  Cape  Governor,  and 
President  Kruger  to  consider  the  terms  on  which  the  franchise 
should  be  given  to  the  new-comers,  but  they  were  unable  to  arrive 
at  any  agreement.  The  tension  increased,  and  murmurs  of  war 
began  to  be  heard. 

2.  The  Dutch  Ultimatum,  1899. — Natal  was  disturbed   by  the 
stormy  negotiations  with  the  Transvaal,  and  asked  that  the  troops 
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stationed  for  its  defence  might  be  increased.  Eeinforcements 
were  promptly  sent  from  England  and  from  India,  and  ten 
thousand  soldiers  were  placed  at  Lady  smith,  under  the  command 
of  an  experienced  general — Sir  George  White.  Small  detach- 
ments of  troops  were  sent  to  Kimberley  and  Mafeking.  These 
arrangements  were  a  serious  offence  to  the  two  Republics,  who 
believed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Great  Britain  to  force  them 
into  war;  and,  to  prevent  them  being  suddenly  attacked,  they 
presented  to  the  British  Government,  on  October  9th,  a  demand 
that  the  troops  stationed  on  their  borders  should  be  at  once 
withdrawn;  that  all  reinforcements  on  the  sea  should  not  be 
landed  on  any  part  of  South  Africa ;  and  that  if  a  satisfactory 
answer  were  not  given  within  forty-eight  hours  it  would  be 
regarded  as  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  The  British  Govern- 
ment replied  that  it  regretted  such  a  demand  should  be  sent, 
and  that  it  had  no  further  communication  to  make.  War  was 
now  inevitable. 

3.  Invasion  of  British  Territory,  October,  1899. — The  readiness 
of  the  two  Eepublics  for  war  was  astonishing     Within  three  days 
they  placed  at  least  50,000   men   in   the   field,  every  man   was 
mounted,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and  skilled  in  the 
class   of    fighting   suited  to  the  country.     They  were   supported 
by   splendid    artillery.      The    day    after    the    expiration   of    the 
time   limit    in   the   Ultimatum,    one    commando,    under   General 
Joubert,  invaded  Natal,  the  possession  of  which  was  coveted  in 
order  to  get  direct  access  to  the  sea.     Another  commando,  under 
P.  Cronje,  went  to  invest   Mafeking,  the   key  to  Ehodesia,  and 
to    break    up   the   railway   between   it    and  Vryburg.      A   third 
commando,  under  De  la  Eey,  advanced  to  besiege  Kimberley,  to 
the  loss  of  which,  in  1876,  many  of  the  Free  Staters  had  never 
been  reconciled.      A  fourth  rode  southward,  crossed  the  Orange 
Eiver,    and    invaded    the    north-eastern    districts   of    the    Cape. 
Wherever  the  Federal   forces   (as   they  were   called)   went,  they 
annexed   the  country  they  occupied   to  one  or  other  of  the  two 
Eepublics. 

4.  The  British  Defence,  1899. — Great  Britain  under-estimated 
the   fighting    power   of   the    Dutch,  and  was  anything    but   pre- 
pared for  action.    At  first  the  few  British  troops  could  act  only 
on    the    defensive.       In    Natal,    the    forces    under    Sir    George 
White    stubbornly    resisted    the    advance    of    the    invaders    at 
Dundee,    where    General    Penn-Symons    was    fatally   wounded, 
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and  at  Elandslaagte,  where  the  Boer  General  Kock  was  killed ; 
but  the  Dutch  pressed  steadily  and  boldly  on,  and  forced  them 
into  Ladysmith,  hemming  them  in  on  every  side.  At  the  last 
moment  Captain  Lambton,  of  H.M.S.  Powerful,  arrived,  with  a 
number  of  sailors  and  heavy  naval  guns,  and  without  them  the 
town  could  not  have  been  successfully  defended.  Kimberley  was 
held  by  a  small  garrison  under  General  Kekewich,  and  Mafeking 
by  a  still  smaller  one  under  Colonel  Baden -Powell.  The  defenders 
made  forts  out  of  d&bris  heaps,  or  dug  trenches,  and  by  many  a 
sortie  held  their  assailants  at  bay.  The  north-eastern  districts  of 
the  Cape,  and  Aliwal,  Colesberg,  Dordrecht,  and  the  Stormberg 
were  for  months  occupied  by  the  invaders. 

The  British  Government  began  to  act  with  vigour.  Fifty 
thousand  men  were  sent  out  from  England  under  General  Sir 
Redvers  Buller,  with  Lord  Methuen,  General  French,  and  Sir  W. 

Gatacre  as  divisional  com- 
manders. An  attempt  was 
first  made  to  relieve  the 
besieged  towns,  but  the 
troops  were  still  inadequate, 
as  nearly  half  their  strength 
was  required  to  guard  the 
long  lines  of  communication 
with  the  seaports.  The  Boers 
knew  from  their  hunting  ex- 
perience the  need  of  taking 
cover,  and  they  selected 
strong  positions  in  rock- 
strewn  hills,  where,  hidden 
from  view  behind  stones 
or  in  trenches,  and  armed 
with  quick-firing  rifles,  they 
offered  an  obstinate  and 
deadly  resistance.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1899,  Lord  Methuen 
attempted  to  relieve  Kim- 
berley, and  defeated  the  Re- 
publican forces  at  Belmont, 
Graspan,  and  Modder  River,  but  on  December  llth  was  repulsed 
at  Magersfontein,  where  the  Scottish  regiments,  approaching  a 
strong  position  in  the  dark  and  in  close  formation,  suffered  heavily, 
and  General  Wauchope  was  killed.  The  same  week  General  Gatacre 
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made  a  night  march  on  the  Stormberg,  where  the  Boers  were  en- 
trenched, but  was  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  half  his  attacking  force. 
On  December  15th  General  Buller  endeavoured  to  reach  Ladysmith, 
but  was  repulsed,  first  at  Colenso  and  afterwards  at  Spion  Kop. 

These  defeats  aroused  the  British  nation  to  the  serious  nature 
of  the  conflict,  and,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  military  enthusiasm, 
it  at  once  took  measures  on  a  vast  scale.  Army  division  upon 
army  division  were  rapidly  despatched  from  England  to  the  seat 
of  war.  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  poured  in  offers  of 
help,  which  were  accepted.  Volunteers  from  Natal  and  Cape 

Colony  joined  the  ranks,  until 
nearly  250,000  armed  men  were 
in  the  field.  The  British  Empire 
was  of  one  mind.  Finally 
Field- Marshal  Lord  Eoberts,  of 
Indian  fame,  was  entrusted  with 
the  chief  command,  and  Lord 
Kitchener  of  Khartoum  was 
appointed  Chief  of  his  Staff. 

5.  Turn  of  the  Tide— Relief 
of   Kimberley,    1900.— By    the 

beginning  of  February,  1900, 
Lord  Eoberts  was  ready  to  com- 
mence operations  for  the  relief 
of  Kimberley.  General  French, 
at  the  head  of  5,000  cavalry  and 
seven  batteries  of  artillery,  left 
Modder  Camp  and  struck  east- 
ward into  the  Free  State. 
Making  rapid  marches  he  forced 

the  passage  of  the  Eiet  and  Modder  Eivers,  capturing  three  Boer 
camps  with  large  supplies.  The  heat  was  intense,  the  red  dust 
blew  in  clouds,  but  the  men  pressed  on,  and  sweeping  round  the 
left  flank  of  the  Eepublicans  at  Magersfontein  under  Cronje, 
drove  off  the  besiegers  on  the  east  side  of  Kimberley,  and  on 
February  15th  entered  the  diamond  town  amid  great  enthusiasm. 
The  siege  had  lasted  122  days,  and  relief  came  none  too  soon,  for 
provisions  were  getting  low,  and  horseflesh  had  been  for  some 
time  used  as  an  article  of  food. 

6.  Capture  of  Cronje's  Army  and  Surrender  of  Bloemfontein, 
1900.— Lord  Eoberts'  turning  movement  took  Cronje  and  his  army 
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by  surprise.  Their  fortress  camp  at  Magersfontein  was  rendered 
useless,  for  the  British  were  now  behind  them,  cutting  off  their 
communications.  Hastily  they  vacated  their  entrenchments,  and 
a  resolute  effort  was  made  to  get  away  with  the  transport  to 
Bloemfontein.  Lord  Roberts  followed  with  his  troops  in  swift 
pursuit,  overtook  them  at  Paardeberg  on  the  Modder  Eiver, 
headed  them,  and  prevented  them  advancing.  The  Boers  took 
refuge  in  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  like  a  lion  at  bay  struck 
heavy  blows  at  their  assailants.  After  enduring  a  hot  artillery 
fire  for  several  days,  and  finding  escape  impossible,  Cronje  and 
4,000  men  surrendered  on  February  27th — the  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Majuba.  Without  any  delay  Lord  Eoberts  con- 
tinued his  march,  defeated  other  Eepublican  forces  at  Osfontein 
and  Driefontein,  and  advanced  on  Bloemfontein,  which  was 
occupied  on  March  16th.  President  Steyn  fled  the  night  before 
the  arrival  of  the  British  troops. 

Lord  Eoberts'  victorious  strategy  altered  the  character  of  the 
whole  war.  The  Boer  commandos  occupying  the  Stormberg  and 
the  northern  Cape  towns  found  they  were  now  cut  off  in  the 
rear,  and  retreated  across  the  Orange  Eiver  and  through  the  Free 
State,  pursued  by  General  Gatacre  and  General  Brabant.  But 
they  carried  off  all  their  guns  and  most  of  their  stores. 

7.  Relief    of    Lady  smith,   1900. — The    day  after  the  relief  of 
Kimberley,  General  Buller's  troops  again  crossed  the  Tugela  in 
Natal,  and  after  very  severe  fighting  stormed  Pieter's  Hill,  the  key 
of  the  Boer  position.    The  siege  at  once  collapsed.    The  Dutch  forces 
retreated  northwards  into  the  Transvaal,  and  Ladysmith  was  relieved 
on  February  28th,  after  having  been  invested  for  116  days.     Sir 
George  White  and  his  men,  and  the  civil  inhabitants,  had  heroically 
borne  the  privations  of  the  siege.     When  deliverance  came  they 
were  pale  and  thin  from  sickness  and  scanty  fare,  but  they  had 
"  kept  the  flag  flying,"  and  rendered  good  service  to  Natal  and 
to  the  Empire.     On  March  27th  General  Joubert,  the  Eepublican 
leader,  died  at  Pretoria,  where  he  had  retired  a  month  before, 
seriously  injured  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.     He  was  an  honourable 
foeman,  and  was   deeply  respected  by  the   combatants  on  both 
sides.      General    Louis    Botha   was    now    made    Commandant- 
General. 

8.  Relief  of  Mafeking,  1900. — Mafeking  was  not  relieved  until 
May  16th.      For   215   days   the   Boers   closely  invested   it,  and 
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poured  in  shot  and  shell,  compelling  the  defenders  to  live  under- 
ground. They  attempted  to  carry  the  town  by  storm,  but  were 
beaten  back  by  Colonel  Baden-Powell  and  the  courageous  garri- 
son, who  against  great  odds  maintained  the  struggle  until  relief 
arrived.  A  mounted  column  of  1,200  men,  led  by  Colonel  Mahon, 
left  Griqualand,  marched  rapidly  through  Bechuanaland,  joined 
Colonel  Plumer's  force  from  Rhodesia,  and  finally  drove  off  the 
besiegers.  Hardly  a  house  in  Mafeking  had  escaped  injury.  For 
a  month  at  least  the  inhabitants  had  been  placed  on  siege  fare. 

9.  Invasion  of  the  South  African  Republic,  1900. — An  epidemic 
of  enteric  fever  broke  out  among  the  British  troops  at  Bloem- 
fontein,  and  it  was  not  until  April  30th  that  Lord  Roberts  was  able 
to  advance  to  Pretoria.     The  resistance  of  the  Republican  forces  was 
now  comparatively  feeble.     They  were  no  longer  attacked  in  front 
only,  but  also  on  both  flanks,  and,  afraid  of  being  surrounded,  they 
vacated    one    strong    position    after    another.      Kroonstad    was 
occupied  on  May  12th;  the  Vaal  River  was  crossed  a  few  days 
later;  Johannesburg  surrendered  on  May  30th,  and  Pretoria  was 
captured  on  June  5th.     President  Kruger,  being  an  old  man,  and 
unable  to  remain  in  the  field,  left  a  few  days  before  for  Delagoa 
Bay  and  sailed  for  Europe  in  a  ship  provided  by  the  Queen  of 
Holland.      Many  of    the   burghers  were  becoming   tired   of   the 
war,  and   seeing   that   effectual   resistance  was   impossible,  they 
delivered  up  their  guns,  took  the   oath  of   neutrality,  and  were 
allowed  to  retire  to  their  farms. 

10.  Annexation  by    Great    Britain,   1900. — On  July  4th  the 
Transvaal  was  proclaimed  British  territory.    But  this  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  war.     The  Dutch  leaders  cherished  the  hope  that  if  they 
prolonged  the  conflict,  some  European  power  would  come  to  their 
assistance.     They  split  their  forces  into  small  commandos,  and 
with  stubborn  fierceness  carried  on  a  guerilla  warfare  which  was 
difficult  to  put  down.     They  moved  swiftly  on  horseback  from 
place   to   place,    attacking    unexpectedly    small    detachments    of 
British   soldiers,   breaking  up  railways,  and   raiding  farmhouses 
for  food.     General  De  Wet  was  specially  active  in  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  Generals  De  la  Rey  and  Botha  were  scarcely  less, 
active   in   the   Transvaal.     For   more   than   a   year  this  guerilla 
war   was   continued,  causing   large    losses    to   the    British,   but 
blockhouses,   wire    enclosures,    and    drives,    slowly  wore   down 
resistance.      President    Steyn's    health   completely   failed.      No 
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European  nation  came  to  their  help,  their  numbers  were  being 
reduced  every  week  by  death  or  capture ;  their  horses  were  worn 
out ;  their  large  guns  had  either  been  destroyed  or  lost,  and 
their  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted.  Negotiations  were  com- 
menced, and  after  a  time  Generals  Botha,  De  la  Eey,  and  De  Wet, 
with  other  leaders,  went  to  Pretoria,  and  on  May  31st,  1902, 
signed  the  Peace  of  Vereeniging,  because  it  was  at  that  place  the 
terms  were  first  considered.  Both  republics  were  acknowledged 
to  be  British  territory;  all  accepted  King  Edward  VII.  as  their 
sovereign  ;  and  the  British  Government  promised  three  millions 
sterling  as  a  free  gift  to  assist  the  farmers  to  rebuild  their  houses 
and  to  restock  their  farms.  And  so  peace  once  more  dwelt  in 
the  land,  never  again,  we  hope,  to  be  broken  by  war  between  the 
two  great  European  races  in  South  Africa. 


Lesson  37. — The  Union  of  South  Africa. 

1.  Steps  towards  Union,  1906-7. — Eesponsible  Government  was 
granted  by  the  British  Ministers  to  the  Transvaal  in  1906,  and  to 
the  Orange  Free  State  in  1907.     This  did  much  to  soften  the 
bitterness   left   by  the   war.      The   people   now   had   their   own 
Parliaments,  elected  their  own  representatives,  had  equal  rights, 
and  were  free  to  manage  their  own  affairs.     The  Rt.  Hon.  Louis 
Botha  became  Premier  of  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Hon.  A.  Fischer 
the  Premier  of  the  Orange  Free  State.     Both  proved  to  be  able 
statesmen,  honourably  fulfilling  their  duty  to  the  Empire  as  well 
as  to  the  people  they  were  elected  to  govern.     In  the  year  1907 
the  Transvaal  Government  presented  the  great  Cullinan  Diamond, 
found  in  the  Premier  Mine  near  Pretoria,  and  valued  at  £150,000, 
to  King  Edward.     It  was  split  into  three  stones,  which,  ground 
and  polished,  now  form  part  of  the  splendid  regalia  of  England, 
kept  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

2.  How    Union    Came,    1908.  — Widespread    trade    depression 
brought  home  to  every  one  the  excessive  cost  of  four  Governors 
and  four  Parliaments  for  the  purpose  of  governing  not  more  than 
1,300,000  white  persons.     Lord   Selborne,  who   was   now   High 
Commissioner,  pointed  out  that  the  only  way  to  end  the  disputes 
about  railway  rates  and  import  duties  was  for  all  the  people  to 
be  united  under  one  Government.      A   National   Convention   of 
delegates  from  the  self-governing  States,  the  pick  of  the  public 
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life  of  the  country,  met  at  Durban,  and  afterwards  at  Capetown, 
to  consider  the  most  desirable  form  of  union.  Men  who  had 
fought  against  each  other  a  few  years  before  in  long  and  deadly 
strife  now  sat  side  by  side,  and,  with  mutual  trust  and  good-will, 
planned  to  make  one  people  with  a  broad  national  life. 

3.  The   Union,   1909. — A   Draft  Act  of  Union  was  drawn  up, 
which  united  the    Cape,  the  Transvaal,  Natal,  and  the  Orange 
Free  State,  "  under  one  Government,  under  the  name  of   South 
Africa."     It  was  a  noble  and  skilfully  drawn  measure,  and  in  its 
final  shape  the  new  constitution  owed  much  to  the  example  of 
the  United  Kingdom.     The  Assembly  is  the  originating  and  the 
Senate  is  the  revising  Chamber.     With  a  few  alterations  it  received 
the  approval  of  ah1  the  South  African  Parliaments,   and  shortly 
afterwards  was  assented  to  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  London. 

The  existing  Provinces  retain  their  present  names  and  boun- 
daries. A  Governor-General  represents  the  King ;  the  Senate 
consists  of  40  members ;  and  the  House  of  Assembly  of  130  mem- 
bers, of  whom  the  Cape  elects  51,  the  Transvaal  45,  Natal  17, 
and  the  Orange  Free  State  17.  To  this  Parliament  is  given  the 
control  of  all  railways,  harbours,  customs,  national  finance,  and 
higher  education,  and  its  decisions  are  supreme  from  one  end  of 
South  Africa  to  the  other. 

The  Parliament  meets  annually  at  Capetown,  the  parent  city, 
beautiful  in  its  surroundings,  and  the  gateway  to  South  Africa. 
The  several  departments  of  Government  are  located  at  Pretoria. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  sits  at  Bloemfontein.  There  is 
Free  Trade  within  the  Union.  The  English  and  Dutch  languages 
have  equal  rights. 

Each  Province  has  a  Council,  which  takes  the  control  of  all 
local  affairs,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  agriculture,  and  hospitals.  At 
the  head  of  each  Council  is  an  Administrator,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
carry  out  the  decisions  of  its  members. 

The  conflicts  and  misunderstandings  of  past  years  between  the 
separate  and  rival  states  are  ended,  and  their  return  made  almost 
impossible.  Henceforth  there  is  to  be,  for  all  time',  One  People, 
One  Parliament,  One  Flag,  One  South  Africa. 

4.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  To-day. — Slowly  through  four 
centuries  has  the  country  known  as  the  "  Union  of  South  Africa  " 
grown  to  its  present  dimensions,  until  it  includes  all  the  land  lying 
south  of  the  Zambesi,  except  Rhodesia   and  the  Bechuanaland 
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Protectorate,  an  area  of  790,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  six 
times  the  size  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  contains  the 
Provinces  of  the  Cape,  Free  State,  Natal,  and  Transvaal,  and 
probably  Damaraland  Protectorate.  Some  of  the  land  has  a  scanty 
rainfall,  and  consists  of  wide  areas  of  barren  sand,  as  the  Damara- 
land Coast  and  the  Kalahari  Desert.  But  other  portions  are 
exceedingly  valuable ;  and  the  gold  and  diamond  mines  are  the 
richest  in  the  world. 

The  first  pioneers  who  explored  the  country  north  and  east  of 
the  Cape  Peninsula  were  Dutch  stock-farmers,  known  to  us  as 
Boers,  who  were  also  famous  hunters  of  game.  Year  by  year  the 
movement  continued  until  the  Orange  Eiver  was  reached.  The 
migration  was  increased  by  the  Great  Trek  of  1836 ;  and  Natal, 
Free  State,  and  Transvaal  were  founded.  Britain,  at  various 
periods,  sent  thousands  of  the  best  of  her  sons  and  daughters. 
Wars,  political  blunders,  a,nd  racial  prejudices,  so  far  from  retard- 
ing, often  accelerated  the  advancing  wave  of  European  occupation. 
A  devout  mind  will  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  in  the 
Divine  purposes  the  Dutch  and  English  races  were  destined  to 
colonize  South  Africa,  and  to  establish  a  Christian  civilization 
where  barbarism  and  wild  beasts  had  prevailed  for  ages.  The 
more  fully  this  is  understood,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  achieved. 
Ehodesia  is  at  present  outside  the  Union,  but  its  population 
presents  similar  racial  characteristics. 

The  Union  has  a  population  of  about  six  millions,  of  whom 
1,300,000  are  European,  chiefly  of  Dutch  or  English  descent,  and 
4,700,000  are  Natives  or  coloured.  The  majority  of  the  Dutch  are 
farmers,  who  pursue  a  simple  pastoral  life.  Many  of  the  English 
also  are  farmers,  but  most  of  them  live  in  towns,  and  are  traders, 
merchants,  lawyers,  and  mechanics.  This  fact,  more  than  differ- 
ence of  race,  is  the  chief  source  of  division  and  estrangement.  The 
Natives  and  Coloured  people  supply  largely  the  demand  for 
unskilled  labour.  A  few  of  them  rise  into  the  ranks  of  skilled 
workmen,  native  ministers,  and  clerks.  As  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  missionaries  thousands  of  them  are  members  of  Christian 
churches.  The  Malays  cling  to  their  Mohammedan  customs,  and 
some  make  pilgrimages  to  Mecca. 

The  trade  of  the  country  has  rapidly  increased  since  the  discovery 
of  gold  and  diamonds.  Goods  are  brought  into  the  Union  each 
year  to  the  value  of  £40,000,000.  Timber  and  clothing,  tea  and 
cutlery,  rice  and  coffee,  are  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  add 
to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  people.  As  evidence  that  the 
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country  has  not  yet  been  able  to  supply  its  own  food,  wheat,  butter, 
eggs,  and  bacon  are  also  imported.  Every  year  raw  materials,  as 
gold,  diamonds,  wool,  mohair,  and  copper,  are  exported  to  the 
value  of  £61,000,000.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  trade  is  with 
Britain  or  its  colonies.  Fruit  culture  is  receiving  increased  atten- 
tion, and  South  African  peaches,  plums,  oranges,  and  pines  are 
shipped  in  increasing  quantities  to  London.  The  fisheries  on  the 
coast  furnish  an  excellent  supply  of  food,  and  fish  packed  in  ice 
are  sent  to  inland  towns  as  far  as  Kimberley  and  Johannesburg. 

Once  the  heavy  lumbering  ox-waggon,  moving  slowly  along  at 
the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  was  the  only  means  of  transport. 
Now  more  than  8,000  miles  of  railway  connect  the  ports  with  the 
upland  towns,  and  persons  can  travel  with  comfort  from  Capetown 
to  Johannesburg,  a  thousand  miles,  in  forty-eight  hours.  Once  the 
voyage  from  England  to  the  Cape  was  a  horror,  occupying  three  or 
four  months,  with  its  unhealthy  diet  of  salt  meat.  Now  the  voyage 
is  a  pleasure  trip,  and  large  commodious  steamships,  fitted  up 
luxuriously,  carry  the  passenger  from  Southampton  to  Capetown 
in  sixteen  days. 

Everywhere  there  are  signs  of  vigorous  and  healthy  life. 
Harbours  are  being  improved ;  rivers  are  being  bridged ;  the 
railways  are  every  year  being  extended  ;  telegraphs  and  an  efficient 
postal  system  link  together  the  towns  ;  whilst  sea-cables  connect 
South  Africa  with  the  world  at  large.  A  system  of  education 
places  a  public  school  within  reach  of  every  inhabitant ;  though 
in  consequence  of  the  scattered  residences  of  the  rural  population 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Numerous  churches  cover  the  country, 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  their  teaching  has  kept  pace  with 
material  progress,  planting  deep  in  human  hearts  the  seeds  of 
that  holy  religion  which  alone  can  exalt  a  people. 


Lesson  38. — First  Steps  of  the  Union. 

1.  A  New  South  Africa,  1910. — British  South  Africa  now  entered 
upon  a  great  career  as  an  important  part  of  the  world- wide  Empire 
of  Great  Britain,  taking  her  place  beside  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  old  political  parties 
were  not  extinguished,  but  Dutch  and  English  now  desired  to  work 
together  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  they  both  loved.  In  the 
favourite  words  of  President  Kruger,  they  believed  that  "  Endracht 
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maakt  maacht."  Ehodesia  for  the  present  was  not  included,  because 
it  was  under  the  control  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  but 
within  a  few  years  it,  too,  doubtless  will  form  part  of  the  Union, 
and  send  its  representatives  to  Capetown.  Lord  Gladstone,  son 
of  the  famous  British  statesman,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  was  appointed 
the  first  Governor-General,  and  he  arrived  at  Table  Bay  on  May 
17th,  1910. 

2. — The  First  Union  Ministry,  1910. — Upon  assuming  office 
Lord  Gladstone  called  upon  the  Et.  Hon.  Louis  Botha  to  form  a 
ministry.  Mr.  Merriman 
was  the  more  brilliant 
speaker,  and  had  a  much 
longer  Parliamentary  ex- 
perience ;  but  Mr.  Botha 
had  been  so  manifestly 
sincere  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  a  closer  union  of 
the  people,  that  he  was 
trusted  by  both  English 
and  Dutch.  "  Who  would 
dare,"  he  said,  "  to  call 
from  the  valley  of  death  the 
skeleton  of  our  unhappy 
past."  The  elections  placed 
his  party,  the  South  African 
Party,  in  a  majority  in  the 
new  House  of  Assembly. 
Dr.  (now  Sir  Starr)  Jame- 
son, the  leader  of  the 
Unionists,  urged  the  selec-  RT.  HON.  LOUIS  BOTHA. 

tion    of    a     "  best     man " 

ministry,  taken  from  both  political  parties ;  but  this  was  found 
to  be  impracticable.  Mr.  Botha  selected  his  colleagues  from 
those  who  had  been  members  of  the  governments  in  the  several 
provinces,  and  among  them  were  undoubtedly  able  and  experienced 
politicians. 

3.  The  Opening  of  the  First  Union  Parliament,  Nov.  4,  1910. 

—The  First  Union  Parliament  was  opened  at  Capetown  by 
H.E.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  uncle  of  the  King.  It  was  at 
first  arranged  that  this  ceremony  should  be  conducted  by  King 
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George  V.,  in  his  capacity  as  Prince  of  Wales,  but  the  unexpected 
and  deeply-regretted  death  of  King  Edward  VII.,  in  May,  1910, 
made  this  impossible.  He  sent,  however,  a  cordial  message 
expressive  of  his  deep  interest  in  South  Africa  and  its  people.  If 
the  new  Parliament  had  before  it  the  promise  of  a  splendid 
future,  it  had  also  arduous  tasks  in  the  reorganisation  of  the 
civil  service,  the  reconstruction  of  the  railway  and  harbour 
systems,  the  adjustment  of  taxation,  the  unification  of  the  laws 
of  the  several  Provinces,  and  the  creation  of  an  effective  Defence 
Force. 

4.  Current  Events,   1911.  —  Two    disastrous    railway   accidents 
occurred.     One  was  at   Gaika  Loop,  on  the  Cape  Border  Line, 
when  sixteen  persons  were  killed.     The  other  was  on  the  Kowie 
Line,   where  a  train   in   crossing  the   Blauwkrantz   Biidge  was 
derailed   and  plunged  into  the  valley,  250   feet   below.      Thirty 
persons  were  killed.      1912. — Defence   Act   passed.      1913-14. — 
Labour  disturbances  in  the  Transvaal. 

[The  cause  of  the  Great  European  War  was  not  the  assassination  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Austria-Hungary  by  alleged  Serbian  conspirators,  hut, 
judging  from  subsequent  events,  it  was  the  unbridled  ambition  of  Germany 
to  attain  military  supremacy  over  Europe.  If  this  could  be  achieved  she 
would  be  able  to  sieze  areas  for  colonisation  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Germany  for  many  years  had  been  preparing  for  war ;  and  the  Kaiser,  con- 
vinced that  no  European  Power  could  oiler  an  effective  resistance  to  his  huge 
and  splendidly-equipped  armies,  and  that  Britain,  weakened  by  disaffection  in 
Ireland,  India,  and  Egypt,  would  be  obliged  to  be  neutral,  first  restrained 
Austria  from  submitting  her  quarrel  with  Serbia  to  a  European  Conference, 
and  then  on  the  1st  of  August,  1914,  he  declared  war  against  both  Russia  and 
France.  On  the  2nd  of  August  German  troops  occupied  Luxemburg,  and  the 
day  following  they  invaded  Belgium,  thus  violating  their  neutrality,  which 
Germany  had  guaranteed.  But  the  Germans,  in  defiance  of  solemn  treaties, 
sought  the  shortest  way  to  Paris  in  order  to  deal  a  deadly  blow  before  the 
French  armies  were  ready.  This  brought  Britain  into  the  conflict  to  protect 
Belgium  and  assist  France.  The  effect  of  this  war  on  South  Africa  was  to 
excite  a  small  section  of  the  population  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  a  lost 
republic,  and  to  animate  the  Union  to  undertake  a  military  campaign  which 
rectified  the  serious  mistake  of  an  English  statesman.] 

5.  Conquest   of   German   South-West  Africa,   1915. — In  July, 
1884,  the  Cape  Parliament  asked  the  British  Government  to  pro- 
claim the  country  from  Walfish  Bay  to  the  Orange  River  as  British 
territory.     It  was  a  kind  of  No  Man's  Land ;    but  Luderitz,  a 
German  merchant,  had  settled  at  Angra-Pequina,  and  was  buying 
ground  from  a  Namaqua  chief ;  and  the  Cape  Legislature  desired 
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to  protect  Cape  interests,  which  at  the  time  were  considerable, 
from  foreign  interference.  Gladstone  was  Prime  Minister,  and 
having  had  to  recede  the  Transvaal  three  years  before,  he  was  not 
in  favour  of  any  extension  of  territory.  He  delayed  until  it  was 
too  late.  Prince  Bismarck  placed  the  country  under  German 
protection. 

For  many  years  German  professors  and  military  writers  had 
boldly  proclaimed  that  Germany  was  destined  to  be  the  dominant 
military  power  in  the  world  ;  that  all  national  greatness  was  based 
on  force ;  that  war  in  itself  was  good  and  invigorated  a  nation ; 
and  that  treaties  between  nations,  however  important,  were  to  be 
disregarded  if  military  necessity  required.  Germans  who  came 
out  from  Germany  imbued  with  these  ideas  could  not  be  desirable 
neighbours.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Germany,  confident  of 
victory  in  Europe,  intended  to  seize  the  greater  part  of  Africa 
south  of  the  equator,  and  form  a  vast  German  African  Empire,  in 
which  the  Congo,  the  Union,  and  Ehodesia  were  to  be  incorporated, 
either  as  conquered  or  as  protected  states.  Already  she  held  both 
sides  of  the  gateway  in  German  East  and  South- West  Africa.  It 
was  reasonable  that  the  British  Government  should  ask  the  Union, 
partly  for  its  own  safety  and  partly  for  Imperial  purposes,  to 
occupy  Damaraland  in  force.  When  German  cruisers  were 
making  their  way  from  the  Pacific  to  South  African  waters,  they 
were  met  and  sunk  by  Admiral  Sturdee's  squadron  ;  thus  securing 
the  safety  of  our  trade  routes.  Passengers  and  merchandise  were 
being  carried  almost  as  safely  and  as  regularly  as  in  time  of  peace. 
Hitherto  this  important  service  had  been  but  imperfectly  acknow- 
ledged. To  this  request,  therefore,  the  Union  Parliament  gave  an 
almost  unanimous  consent. 

An  advance  Expeditionary  Force,  under  General  Mackenzie, 
took  possession  of  Luderitzbucht,  formerly  Angra-Pequena,  which 
the  Germans  had  abandoned  after  destroying  the  wireless  station. 
But  further  progress  was  interrupted  by  unfortunate  events  within 
the  Union. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Maritz,  a  braggart  officer  of  the  Defence 
Force,  but  with  little  knowledge  of  scientific  warfare,  was  in  charge 
of  a  commando  on  the  German  border.  In  an  impassioned  address 
he  persuaded  the  majority  of  his  men  to  join  him  in  invading  the 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  Government  and  of 
restoring  the  •  lost  republics.  Those  who  refused  he  sent  into 
German  territory  as  prisoners.  Maritz  said  that  for  two  years  he 
had  been  in  communication  with  the  German  Governor,  who  had 
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promised  to  assist  him  with  guns  and  ammunition.  He  showed 
an  agreement  between  himself  and  the  German  Governor  which 
guaranteed  the  independence  of  the  Union  as  a  republic.  Maritz 
attacked  Keimoes,  a  British  station,  near  Uppington,  but  was 
driven  back,  and  several  of  his  officers  were  captured.  At 
Kakamas  he  was  defeated  by  General  Brits,  and  lost  all  his 
tents  and  stores.  He  was  wounded,  and  fled  over  the  German 
border.  The  rest  of  his  commando  was  utterly  broken  up  by 
General  Van  der  Venter,  near  Calvinia,  and  surrendered. 

The  disaffection  spread  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free  State. 
A  seer  named  Van  Eensburg,  who  possessed  what  the  Scotch  call 
"  second  sight,"  and  who  had  a  wonderful  influence  with  a  section 
of  the  Dutch  burghers,  gave  out  that  he  had  seen  in  a  vision  a 
great  fight  of  red  and  blue  and  black  bulls,  and  he  predicted,  if 
Britain  and  Germany  went  to  war,  that  Germany  would  win, 
and  that  the  lost  republics  would  be  restored.  A  simple-minded 
people  were  thus  deluded  into  an  armed  revolt  against  their  own 
Government,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  their  own  race. 

General  Beyers,  the  Commandant  of  the  "Union  Forces, 
resigned,  thus  breaking  his  military  oath,  and  with  Major  Kemp 
proceeded  to  stir  up  discontent  in  the  Transvaal.  General  De  Wet, 
the  bold  guerilla  fighter  of  1901,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
rebels  in  the  Free  State.  They  were  joined  by  a  few  avowed 
republicans  and  disappointed  politicians  ;  but  the  main  strength 
of  the  movement  in  both  Provinces  lay  chiefly  in  the  "  bywoners," 
created  by  the  Dutch  system  of  dividing  farms  among  large 
families,  and  who  every  year  found  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood 
increasingly  severe.  A  revolution  seemed  to  offer  some  chance 
of  improvement.  For  these  unfortunate  persons  certain  sympathy 
will  be  felt. 

At  first  the  Government  was  unwilling  to  resort  to  severe 
measures ;  but  forbearance  was  interpreted  as  weakness.  General 
Botha  then  summoned  the  burghers,  chiefly  of  Dutch  descent, 
to  assist  him  in  putting  down  the  rebellion,  and  to  their  honour 
they  willingly  responded.  Within  a  few  weeks,  30,000  men  were 
under  arms.  General  Botha  first  fell  on  Beyers'  forces,  sixty 
miles  from  Pretoria,  and  dispersed  them,  with  many  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken  prisoners.  The  remnants  fled  bac-c  to  Rustenberg  and 
the  west.  He  then  attacked  De  Wet's  followers,  at  Mushroom 
Valley,  near  Winburg,  and  utterly  defeated  them.  De  Wet  fled, 
but  after  a  long  chase  on  motor  cars  he  was  captured  west  of 
Mafeking.  Beyers  was  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Vaal 
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Eiver  when  in  flood.  Kemp  and  his  men  surrendered.  Maritz 
was  hiding  in  German  territory.  The  ill-advised  and  disastrous 
rebellion  collapsed. 

The  invasion  of  German  South- West  Africa  was  then  resumed. 
General  Botha,  from  a  high  sense  of  duty,  assumed  supreme 
command,  and  in  his  skilful  generalship  every  one  had  the  fullest 
confidence.  He  occupied  Swakopmund  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1915,  and  from  that  port  his  forces  advanced  slowly  eastward 
through  what  was  practically  a  waterless  desert.  The  Germans 
retreated,  blowing  up  railway  bridges,  laying  mines  across  the  line 
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of  march,  and  poisoning  the  wells.  The  vigilance  of  the  scouts 
made  these  stratagems  ineffective,  and  few  lives  were  lost. 
Jackalswater,  Eiet,  and  Pforteberg,  where  the  Germans  held 
strong  positions,  were  taken  after  severe  fighting.  On  the  12th  of 
May  General  Botha,  without  opposition,  entered  Windhuk,  the 
capital,  a  neat  town  of  red-roofed  houses.  Large  quantities  of 
railway  stock  were  captured;  and  the  famous  Marconi  wireless 
station,  from  which  a  message  could  be  sent  direct  to  Germany, 
was  found  intact.  The  German  troops  retreated  northward  to 
Grootfontein. 

Meanwhile  the  troops  under  General  Mackenzie  moved  from 
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the  coast  towards  Keetmanshoop,  on  the  central  railway ;  and  the 
men  under  General  Van  der  Venter  and  Colonel  Berrange  marched 
from  the  extreme  south.  When  they  met,  General  Smuts  took 
the  chief  command,  and  so  thoroughly  was  the  country  south  of 
Windhuk  cleared  of  the  enemy  that  he  was  able  to  return  to 
Pretoria  and  resume  his  official  duties. 

After  resting  his  troops  at  Windhuk,  General  Botha  went  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  At  Otavi,  he  divided  his  forces.  General 
Myburg  made  a  wide  encircling  movement  on  the  right  flank, 
capturing  500  prisoners,  with  four  guns,  and  releasing  400  men 
who  had  been  captured  early  in  the  war.  General  Brits  made  a 
similar  enclosing  movement  on  the  left  flank,  taking  150  prisoners, 
and  releasing  the  rest  of  the  men  held  by  the  Germans.  General 
Manie  Botha,  with  his  dashing  Brigade  of  Free  State  Volunteers, 
and  General  Beves,  at  the  head  of  the  1st  Infantry  Brigade, 
advanced  in  the  centre.  The  movement  'involved  searching  over 
long  distances  at  great  speed,  and  often  without  water.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  troops  was  excellent,  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
columns  was  perfect.  The  Germans  were  out-marched,  out- 
manoeuvred, and  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance 
they  surrendered.  On  the  9th  of  July  Darnaraland  passed  out  of 
German  hands,  and  it  could  no  longer  be  used  to  foment  unrest 
within  the  Union.  The  military  success  was  important  as  a 
triumph  over  great  physical  and  geographical  difficulties ;  but  as 
General  Smuts  said,  in  complimenting  the  troops  on  their  success, 
it  was  far  more  important  "  as  the  first  achievement  of  a  United 
South  African  nation  in  which  both  races  combined  their  best 
characteristics." 


Lesson  39. — Southern  Rhodesia. 

1.  Early  Occupation. — Ehodesia  is  a  vast  country,  probably 
as  large  as  Prance  and  Italy  united,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Eiver  Zambesi.  It  is  crossed  by  extensive  reefs, 
which  are  more  or  less  rich  in  gold.  Three  thousand  years  ago 
the  Arabs  sailed  down  the  east  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Beira, 
and  then  advanced  into  the  interior  exploring  for  gold.  Their 
workings  are  found  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Mashonaland.  At 
Zimbabwe,  near  Fort  Victoria,  are  the  ruins  of  one  of  their 
temples.  The  walls,  twenty  feet  thick,  are  built  of  cut  stone, 
without  mortar,  and  by  their  form  and  ornamentation  reveal  that 
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the  builders  were  worshippers  of  the  sun.  It  is  probable  that 
Ehodesia  is  the  Ophir  of  King  Solomon,  from  which  he  obtained 
"  gold,  elephants'  teeth,  and  apes." 

2.  Portuguese    Settlement. — About  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Portuguese   visited  the   coast   and   established    several   ports   or 
trading  stations  at  Sofala,  Quiloa,  and  Lorenzo  Marques.     They 
opened  up  a  traffic  in  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves.     Of  the  interior  they 
knew  little. 

3.  Conquest  of  the  Matabele. — Amongst  the  warriors   of   the 
dreaded  Tshaka,  the  Zulu    king,  was  one   Moselekatse,  who,  in 
ambition  and  daring,  was  almost   equal  to  his  chief.     In  1826, 
having  incurred  the  jealousy  of  Tshaka,  he  fled  with  a  large  force 
across  the  Drakensberg  and  entered  what  is  now  the  Transvaal. 
He  fell  upon  the  surrounding  Bechuana  tribes  and  scattered  them 
with    fire   and    spear.     When  the  Dutch  farmers  migrated  from 
the   Cape   in    1836,    on   their   way   to   Natal,  he  attacked   their 
hunting   parties   and   captured   large    numbers    of    their    cattle. 
Assailed  in   turn   at   Mosega,  near   Marico,  the   Dutch   muskets 
swept  the  ranks  of  the  Matabele  with  deadly  fire,  until  they  fled 
in  dismay  and  sought  a  new  home  north  of  the  Limpopo,  in  the 
Matoppo  Mountains,  where  they  built  their  chief  town,  Bulawayo. 
Moselekatse  soon  conquered  the  Mashona  and  the  Makalaka,  and 
for  many  years  was  the  terror   of   all   the   neighbouring   tribes. 
When  he  died  in  1870  his  son,  Lobengula,  succeeded   him  and 
continued  his  father's  warlike  policy. 

4.  The   British  South  Africa  Company. — In   1888   Lobengula 
granted  to  Mr.  C.  Eudd  and  others  a  concession  for  prospecting 
and  working  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  country.     In  the  following 
year,  1889,  the  Hon.  C.  Ehodes  and  other  founders  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  obtained  a  charter   from   Her   Majesty's 
Government  to  work  this  concession,  and  to  extend  railways  and 
telegraphs  in  the  direction  of  the  Zambezi.     It  was  determined  to 
develop  Mashonaland  first,  and  a  well-armed  expedition,  led  by 
Mr.    Selous,    the    famous  hunter,   left    Mafeking,    and    after    a 
march  of  one  thousand  miles,  fording  rivers,  and  cutting  a   road 
through   the   dense   bush,   reached   the   plateau   on   which    now 
stands    Fort    Salisbury.      The   country    was    found   to   be    well 
watered,    well   timbered,    and   admirably   adapted   for   European 
farmers. 
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5.  Defeat  of  Lobengula. — For  three  or  four  years  the  operations 
of  the  Chartered  Company  were  carried  on  without  molestation, 
but  in  1893  a  Matabele  impi  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  Victoria,  and  killed  the  Mashona  servants  of  the  Company, 
destroying  their  huts  under  the  pretext  of  searching  for  stolen 
cattle.     Lobengula,  when  appealed  to  for  the  punishment  of  the 
offenders,  replied  that  the  Mashona  were  his  dogs,  and  he  should 
do  as  he  pleased.     Perhaps  he  did  not  himself  wish  for  war,  but 
the  young  warriors  of  the  nation  had  long  been  eager  to  wash  their 
spears   in   the   blood  of    the    white    men.     The  occupation  and 
development  of  the  country  was  impossible  if  an  insolent,  well- 
armed  savage  nation  was  allowed  to  raid  at  will ;  and  steps  were 
taken  to  break  up  its  power.     The  Chartered  Company  raised  a 
well-equipped  force,  which,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jameson 
and  Major  Forbes,  marched  on  Bulawayo.      The  Bechuanaland 
police  force,  assisted  by  a  contingent -of  Khama's  people,  advanced 
from    Tati   in   the    south-west ;    thus   the   enemy   was   attacked 
from   two  sides.     At  Shangani  Eiver  the  first  battle  was  fought, 
when,   after    a    sharp    encounter,   the   Matabele   were   defeated. 
Another  and  fiercer  conflict  was  fought  at  the  Imbembezi  River, 
within  twenty  miles  of  Bulawayo,  when  all  the  royal  regiments 
were   engaged   in   the   fight.      The    deadly    fire    of    the    Maxim 
guns  destroyed  the  advance  of   the   Matabele,  and,  after  losing 
more  than  a  thousand  men,  they  retreated.     Lobengula  vacated 
Bulawayo  and  fled  towards  the  Zambezi,  but  on  the  way  died  of 
fever.      Bulawayo  was    occupied   by   the   Chartered   Company's 
forces.     The  Matabele  surrendered  in  small  parties  and  gave  up 
their  arms. 

6.  Major  Wilson's    Last    Stand. — Major   Wilson,   with    about 
thirty  men,  went  in  pursuit  of  Lobengula.     His  party  crossed  the 
Shangani  Eiver,  then  almost  dry,  and  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
arrived  close  to  the  king's  camp.     To  the  cry  "  Is  the  king  here  ?  " 
the  Matabele  answered  "  No !  "  and  then,  seeing  the  smallness  of 
the  party,  prepared  to  attack.     Major  Wilson  sent  back  for  rein- 
forcements, but  the  Shangani  Eiver  was  now  swollen  by  recent 
rains  and  quite  impassable.     The  English  troopers  were  quickly 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  their  dusky  foes.     They  fought  on  as 
long  as  their  ammunition  lasted ;  but  one  by  one  they  fell.     The 
end   soon  came.     Those  who  could  stand  rose  to  their  feet,  and 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  sang,  bareheaded,  "  God  Save  the 
Queen."     Then  the  Matabele  rushed  in  and  assagaied  them  all. 
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"  They  were  men,  who  died  like  men,  whose  fathers  were  men," 
said  a  Matabele  chief.  Lobengula  shortly  afterwards  died  from  an 
attack  of  fever. 

7.  Revolt  of  the  Matabele. — Ehodesia  was  now  open  for  occupa- 
tion, and  farmers  from  all  the  neighbouring  states  flocked  in.  The 
soil  was  fertile ;  the  climate  was  favourable  to  Europeans ;  the 
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veld  was  sweet  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  live  stock.  Farms 
were  occupied.  Companies  for  working  the  gold  reefs  were 
formed.  But  the  development  of  the  country  was  soon  cruelly 
interrupted.  Dr.  Jameson's  raid  into  the  South  African  Eepublic 
denuded  Rhodesia  of  its  European  mounted  police  and  left  it 
defenceless.  The  Matabele  were  not  slow  to  perceive  their 
advantage,  and  resolved  on  a  vigorous  effort  to  recover  their  lost 
Kingdom.  Taught  .by  past  defeats  that  they  were  no  match  for 
Europeans  armed  with  Maxims  and  Martinis,  they  avoided  fighting 
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in  the  open,  but  attacked  solitary  farmhouses.  Many  a  homestead 
was  looted,  many  a  farmer  and  his  family  were  surprised  and 
slain.  Einderpest  broke  out  amongst  the  cattle,  and  seriously 
hindered  transport.  Mr.  C.  Ehodes,  who  had  resigned  the  Premier- 
ship of  the  Cape,  hastened  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  settle- 
ment he  had  done  so  much  to  create.  Earl  Grey  was  sent  out 
from  England  as  Administrator,  and  troops,  under  the  command 
of  General  Carrington,  were  sent  up  from  the  Cape.  Bulawayo 
and  Salisbury  were  fortified.  Belief  parties  went  bravely  forth  to 
rescue  the  few  farmers  who  had  been  able  to  defend  their  homes. 
Slowly  the  Matabele  were  hemmed  in  the  Matoppo  Mountains. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  drive  them  out,  but  their  position 
was  too  strongly  fortified.  It  was  resolved  to  starve  them  out,  but 
that  would  involve  a  heavy  expense  for  the  Company.  Anxious  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  Mr.  Rhodes  bravely  ventured  unarmed  into  the 
Matabele  camp  in  the  Matoppos,  and  held  an  Indaba  or  conference 
with  the  chiefs.  "  Tell  your  troubles  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Ehodes ;  "  I 
have  come  among  you  unarmed  with  peace  in  my  heart."  Then 
they  told  their  complaints.  Mr.  Ehodes  promised  their  grievances 
should  be  redressed,  and  then  asked,  "  Is  there  to  be  peace  or 
war  ?  "  One  of  the  Indunas  took  up  a  stick  and  threw  it  down  at 
Mr.  Ehodes'  feet,  saying,  "  There  is  my  gun ;  I  throw  it  at  your 
feet."  The  other  chiefs  said,  "  It  is  peace ;  the  war  is  over."  By 
this  heroic  effort  Mr.  Ehodes  brought  to  a  close  a  war  which  had 
entailed  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives  and  inflicted  heavy  losses  on 
the  pioneer  farmers.  When  Mr.  Ehodes  died  in  1902  he  was 
buried,  according  to  his  request,  on  the  Matoppo  Hills,  and  there 
his  body  rests,  guarding,  as  it  were,  the  land  for  which  he  did 
so  much.  The  latest  development  is  the  extension  of  the  railway 
from  Mafeking  to  Bulawayo  and  the  Victoria  Falls.  The  intention 
is  to  carry  it  forward  to  Nyassaland  and  the  Central  Lakes,  and 
thence  to  Cairo. 
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AFRIKANER,  a  Hottentot  chief  who, 
about  1796,  fled  to  the  islands  of 
the  Orange  River,  from  which  he 
and  his  followers  made  sudden 
attacks  on  the  farmers.  In  his  old 
age  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Moffat,  and  led  a  reformed  life. 

d'Almeida,  Francisco,  first  Viceroy  of 
the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India. 
Called  at  the  Cape  in  1509,  on  his 
voyage  home,  and  with  sixty-four 
of  his  followers  was  killed  by  the 
Hottentots  on  the  shores  of  Table 
Bay. 

Assenburgh,  Louis  van,  a  skilful 
officer  of  the  German  army. 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  1708-11. 
Died  suddenly  in  1711. 


BAIRD,  SIR  DAVID,  served  with  dis- 
tinguished ability  in  India,  and  led 
the  storming  party  in  the  taking  of 
Seringapatam.  Was  sent  in  1805 
to  take  the  Cape,  and  on  its  sur- 
render by  Janssens  became  Gov- 
ernor. In  1808  had  his  arm 
shattered  at  battle  of  Corunna,  in 
Spain. 

Barkly,  Sir  H.,  commenced  life  as  a 
merchant  in  London.  Was  Gov- 
ernor successively  of  British  Guiana, 
Jamaica,  Victoria,  Mauritius,  and 
the  Cape,  to  which  latter  he  was 
appointed  in  1870.  He  inaugurated 
Responsible  Government  at  the 
Cape. 

Barrow,  Sir  John,  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Macartney.  Made  extensive 
journeys  into  the  interior,  which 
are  described  in  his  "Travels  in 


South  Africa."  His  accounts  of 
the  colonists  are  prejudiced  and 
unfair. 

Bax,  Johan,  Governor  of  the  Cape, 
1676-78. 

Bezuidenhout,  Frederick,  a  Dutch 
farmer  residing  in  Baviaan's  river 
valley,  1815.  Charged  with  ill- 
treating  a  Hottentot  servant,  but 
refused  to  appear.  Fired  on  the 
troops  sent  to  arrest  him,  and  fled 
to  a  cave,  where  he  was  shot  dead. 

Bezuidenhout,  Jan,  brother  of  Fred- 
erick, at  his  funeral  vowed  to 
avenge  his  death.  Failing  to  raise 
a  rebellion,  fled  to  Kamrland,  was 
pursued,  and  whilst  firing  on  his 
pursuers  was  shot. 

Borghorst,  Jacob,  Commander  at 
Cape,  1668-70.  A  sickly  man  dur- 
ing the  whole  term  of  his  rule. 

Boshoff,  Jacobus,  President  of  Orange 
Free  State,  1855-59. 

Botha,  Rt.  Hon.  Louis,  Commander  of 
the  Dutch  Forces  during  the  Anglo- 
Boer  War.  First  Premier  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  1910.  Dis- 
tinguished for  shrewd  good  sense. 

Brand,  Sir  C.  J.,  first  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  1854. 

Brand,  Sir  John,  son  of  Sir  C.  Brand. 
President  of  Orange  Free  State, 
1863-1888.  His  25  years  of  wise 
rule  were  not  only  beneficial  to  the 
Republic  he  governed,  but  to  the 
whole  of  South  Africa.  Acted  as 
mediator  at  the  conference  of  1881, 
at  close  of  Transvaal  war. 

Brownlee,  Hon.  C.,  Gaika  Commis- 
sioner, 1848-67.  Secretary  for 
Native  affairs,  1876-81. 
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Bulwer,  Sir  H.,  Lieut.-Governor  of 
Natal,  1875-80.  Protested  against 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal. 

Burgers,  Rev.  T.  F.,  clergyman  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Elected 
President  of  the  South  African 
Republic  in  1872.  An  eloquent 
speaker,  but  failed  as  a  ruler. 

Burton,  Hon.  H.,  Attorney-General  at 
Cape,  1908.  Minister  of  Native 
Affairs  under  Union,  1910. 

Buxton,  Lord,  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  the  Union  in  1914. 


CALEDON,  EARL  OF,  Governor  of 
Cape,  1807-11.  Gentle  and  just  to  a*!!. 

Cathcart,  Sir  George,  present  at 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Governor  of 
Cape  Colony,  1852-54.  Concluded 
the  harassing  Xosa  war.  Fought 
the  Basutos  at  the  Berea.  Was 
sent  to  the  Crimea,  and  was  killed 
at  battle  of  Inkerman,  1854. 

Cetywayo,  succeeded  his  father  Panda 
as  chief  of  the  Zulus  in  1873.  Put 
most  of  his  brothers  to  death.  Re- 
vived the  military  system  of  Tshaka. 
In  1878  refused  order  of  Sir  B. 
Frere  to  disband  his  regiments  and 
give  up  murderers  of  two  fugitive 
women.  Defeated  at  Ulundi,  taken 
prisoner  and  removed  to  near  Cape 
Town.  Allowed  to  returned  to  Zulu- 
land  in  1883,  and  died  a  year  later. 

Chelmsford,  Lord,  served  in  Crimean 
War  and  Indian  Mutiny.  Appointed 
commander  of  British  forces  in 
Zulu  war  of  1879.  Allowed  his 
forces  to  be  surprised  by  the  Zulus 
at  Isandhlwana,  but  defeated  them 
at  Ulundi. 

Chavonnes,  Lieut.  -  Col.      Maurltz, 

Governor  of    the    Cape,   1714-24. 

A    quiet,  prudent,     conscientious 
Governor. 

Colley,  Sir  G.  Pomeroy,  served  in 
China  and  in  the  Ashantee  Expedi- 
tion. Lieut.-Governor  of  Natal, 
1880.  When  the  Boers  in  the 


Transvaal  rose  against  British 
authority,  he  attacked  them  with  a 
small  force,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Majuba  Hill. 

Cradock,  Sir  John,  served  in  the 
Peninsular  War.  Governor  of  the 
Cape,  1811-14.  Expelled  the  Ama- 
Xosa  from  the  Zuurveld. 

Craig,  Sir  J.  H.,  General,  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  American 
war.  Took  part  in  the  capture  of 
the  Cape  by  the  English  in  1795, 
and  became  its  first  Governor. 

Crewe,  Col.,  Colonial  Secretary  of 
Cape  1904-8,  Colonel  of  Border 
Horse  Regiment  during  the  war. 


DE  VILLIERS,  BARON,  of  Wynberg, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Union.  A 
great  lawyer  and  a  distinguished 
statesman. 

Dias,  Bartholomew,  a  famous  Portu- 
guese navigator,  in  1486  doubled 
the  Cape,  and  sailed  as  far  as  the 
Great  Fish  River.  Was  drowned 
off  the  Cape  in  the  year  1500. 

Dingaan,  brother  of  Tshaka,  whom  he 
killed,  and  succeeded  in  1828.  De- 
coyed Retief  and  70  of  his  com- 
panions into  his  kraal,  and  had 
them  murdered.  Defeated  by 
Panda  and  the  Dutch,  and  fled  to 
the  Swazis,  who  tortured  him  to 
death. 

D'Urban,  Sir  Benjamin,  served  in  Pen- 
insular War.  Governor  of  the 
Cape,  1834-38.  Conducted  the 
war  against  the  Kosas  in  1834. 
Proposed  formation  of  Province  of 
Queen  Adelaide.  Able,  straight- 
forward, and  popular. 


ELPHINSTONE,  ADMIRAL,  commanded 
the  British  fleet  in  the  expedition 
which  took  the  Cape  in  1795.  Had 
charge  of  the  ships  that  landed 
Abercrombie's  army  in  Egypt  in 
Aboukir  Bay  in  1801. 
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FAIRBAIRN,  JOHN,  in  partnership 
with  Thomas  Pringle,  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  South  African 
Journal  and  the  South  African 
Commercial  Advertiser.  When  Lord 
C.  Somerset  succeeded  in  suppress- 
ing the  Advertiser  in  1827,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  England,  and  secured  the 
liberty  of  the  Press.  President  of 
the  Anti-Convict  League  in  1849. 

Fischep,  Hon.  A.,  First  Premier  of 
Orange  Free  State  under  British 
rule,  1907.  Minister  of  Lands 
under  Union,  1910. 

Fitzherbert,  Captain,  an  English 
naval  officer  who,  with  Captain 
Shillinge,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
proclaimed  the  Cape  to  be  British 
territory,  1620. 

Fontaine,  Jan  de  la,  Governor  of  Cape 
1730-37.  He  was  known  as  the 
"  man  of  the  pleasant  face," 
courteous,  cheerful,  well  disposed 
to  all. 

Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  an  able  and  bril- 
liant Indian  diplomatist  and  states- 
man. In  1877  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Cape.  His  attempt 
to  confederate  the  South  African 
colonies  failed,  and  his  attack  on 
Cetywayo  was  censured  by  the 
British  Government  and  led  to  his 
recall. 


GAIKA,  a  famous  Xosa  chief.  Quar- 
relled with  his  uncle  Ndlambe  in 
1779.  Eefused  to  aid  the  Slachter's 
Nek  insurgents  in  1815.  Was  re- 
cognised by  Lord  C.  Somerset  as 
paramount  chief  of  the  Ama-Xosa  ; 
was  defeated  by  Ndlambe  at  the 
Kommetje  Flats  in  1818,  but  the 
following  year  with  the  aid  of 
British  forces  defeated  Ndlambe. 
Agreed  with  Lord  C.  Somerset  that 
the  country  between  the  Fish  and 
Keiskama  Rivers  should  be  neutral 
territory. 

Gama,  Vasco  da,  a  Portuguese  navi- 
gator, rounded  the  Cape  and  dis- 
covered Natal,  1497.  The  first 
European  to  reach  India  by  sea. 


Gill,  Sir  David,  Astronomer  Royal  of 
the  Cape. 

Gladstone,  Lord,  son  of  Rt.  Hon.  W. 
E.  Gladstone.  British  Home  Sec- 
retary, 1905.  Appointed  First 
Governor-General  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  1910. 

Glenelg,  Baron,  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  in  1834. 
Philanthropic,  but  narrow-minded, 
and  prejudiced  against  the  British 
settlers. 

Gordon,  Robert  J.,  a  Scotchman,  who 
entered  the  service  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company.  An  ardent 
traveller.  Discovered  the  Orange 
River.  Was  charged  with  offering 
but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  English 
attack  in  1795,  and  committed 
suicide. 

Goske,  Isbrand,  first  Dutch  Governcr 
of  the  Cape,  1672-76.  Laid  out  and 
partly  built  the  "Castle"  in  Table 
Valley. 

Graaff,  Cornells  Jacob  Van  de,  a 
Dutch  engineer  officer.  Appointed 
Governor  of  the  Cape  in  1785. 
Quarrelsome  and  extravagant,  he 
was  recalled  in  1791,  and  when  the 
revolution  broke  out  in  Holland,  he 
retired  to  Germany,  where  he  died. 

Graaff,  Sir  D.  P.,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs,  1910. 

Graham,  John,  Lieut.  -  Col.,  com- 
manded the  military  and  burgher 
forces  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Kaffirs  from  the  Zuurveld  in  1811. 
Grahamstown  named  after  him. 

Gray,  Dr.  Robert,  first  Anglican  bishop, 
arrived  in  Capetown  in  1848.  The 
funds  for  the  endowment  of  the  see 
were  given  by  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts. 

Grey,  Earl,  British  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  in  1849.  Proposed 
to  make  the  Cape  a  penal  settle- 
ment, but  the  project  met  with 
such  stout  resistance  from  the 
colonists  that  he  abandoned  it,  and 
apologised. 
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Grey,  Sir  George,  Governor  of  South 
Australia  in  1841 ;  of  New  Zealand 
in  1845 ;  and  of  the  Cape  in  1854. 
During  the  seven  years  of  his  rule 
at  the  Cape  he  laboured  with  great 
success  to  remove  the  evil  results 
of  the  recent  Kaffir  wars.  "  Grey 
College,"  Bloemfontein ;  "  Grey 
Institute,"  Port  Elizabeth ;  "  Grey 
Hospital,"  King-Williamstown,  are 
named  after  him.  As  a  Governor, 
he  displayed  great  sagacity,  decision, 
and  tact. 


HACKIUS,  PIETER,  Commander  at 
the  Cape,  1670-71.  His  health  was 
broken  down  by  long  service  in 
India. 

Havelock,  Sir  Arthur,  Governor  of 
Natal,  1886-89. 

Hely-Hutehlnson,  Sir  W.  F.,  Governor 
of  Natal,  1893-1901.  Governor  of 
the  Cape,  1901-  . 

Herschel,  Sir  John,  celebrated  English 
astronomer.  Visited  the  Cape  in 
1834,  to  study  the  southern  sky. 
Drew  up  a  scheme  of  Elementary 
Education  for  the  Colony. 

Hertzog,  Hon.  J.  B.  M.,  Judge  in 
Free  State,  1895.  Attorney-General 
and  Colonial  Secretary,  1907.  Min- 
ister of  Justice  under  Union,  1910. 

Hintza,  Chief  of  the  Gcaleka  clan  of 
the  Ama-Xosa  in  the  war  of  1834. 
Surrendered  to  Sir  B.  D'Urban,  and 
promised  to  restore  stolen  cattle. 
Attempting  to  make  his  escape,  he 
was  shot  by  Mr.  Southey. 

Hofmeyr,  John,  a  trusted  leader  of  the 
Africander  Bond,  now  called  the 
South  African  Party. 

Hull,  Hon.  C.  H.,  Treasurer  in  Trans- 
vaal, 1906.  Minister  of  Finance, 
under  Union,  1910. 


JAMESON,  SIR  STARR,  Raided  South 
African  Republic,  1896.  Premier 
of  the  Cape,  1903-7.  Leader  of 
"  Unionist  Party." 


Janssens,  Jan  Willem,  Lieut. -Gen., 
Governor  of  the  Cape  in  1803,  when 
restored  to  the  Dutch  by  Peace  of 
Amiens.  Defended  the  Cape  against 
the  English  attack  in  1806.  De- 
feated at  Blauwberg.  Retreated 
to  Hottentot's  Holland,  and  sur- 
rendered. 

Johnstone,  Commodore,  a  British 
naval  officer,  who  was  sent  in  1781 
to  capture  the  Cape.  Was  over- 
taken by  the  French  fleet  under 
Suffren,  and  defeated ;  and  finding 
on  his  arrival  at  the  Cape  that  a 
strong  French  garrison  was  in 
possession,  returned  to  England. 

Joubert,  P.  J.  Commander  of  the 
Dutch  Forces  in  the  Transvaal  War 
of  Independence  in  1881. 


KING,  RICHARD,  in  1842,  rode  from 
Durban  to  Grahamstown  in  ten 
days,  to  obtain  assistance  for  the 
British  troops  beleaguered  by  the 
Dutch. 

Kreli,  son  of  Hintza,  and  at  his  death 
paramount  chief  of  the  Ama-Xosa. 
Took  part  in  wars  of  1851  and  1877, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  latter  war, 
fled  to  Bomvanaland,  where  he 
remained  till  he  died. 

Kruger,  Paul.  Born  in  the  Cape  in 
1825,  and  accompanied  his  parents 
in  the  Great  Emigration  of  1836. 
Settled  in  Transvaal,  and  in  1862 
was  made  Commandant-General. 
Under  President  Burgers  became 
Vice-President.  In  1881,  in  union 
with  Joubert  and  Pro  tori  us,  threw 
off  British  authority,  and  pro- 
claimed a  Republic.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. 


LANGALIBALELE,  an  Abambo  chief, 
who  refused  to  register  his  guns  at 
the  command  of  the  Natal  Govern- 
ment in  1873,  and  was  banished  to 
Robben  Island. 
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Lille,  C.  M.  de,  commander  of  the 
Dutch  infantry  at  the  battle  of 
Muizenburg  in  1795,  and  fled  at  the 
first  shot.  He  was  placed  under 
arrest,  but  after  the  capitulation  he 
entered  the  British  service,  and 
became  barrack-master  in  Cape- 
town. 

Livingstone,  Dr.,  was  sent  to  South 
Africa  in  1840  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Discovered  Lake 
Ngami  in  1849.  Crossed  Africa 
from  Loango  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi  in  1853-6.  Discovered 
Victoria  Falls  in  1855.  Spent  rest 
of  his  life  in  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
tain sources  of  the  Nile.  Died  at 
Ilala  in  1873. 

Lobengula,  a  Matebele  chief,  son  of 
Moselekatse.  Refusing  to  discon- 
tinue his  murderous  raids  on  the 
Mashona,  his  country  was  invaded 
by  the  forces  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Chartered  Company  in  1893. 
His  army  was  defeated ;  his  capital, 
Bulawayo,  was  occupied,  and  he 
himself  fled  towards  the  Zambesi 
and  died  from  fever. 

Looh,  Lord,  served  in  China,  where  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Chinese 
and  cruelly  treated.  After  his 
liberation  he  served  in  many  places, 
and  was  made  Governor  of  Victoria 
in  1884,  and  of  Cape  Colony  in  1889. 
He  visited  all  the  principal  towns 
in  South  Africa. 

Lucas,  Admiral,  commanded  the 
Dutch  Fleet  sent  out  in  1796  to 
retake  the  Cape  from  the  British. 
Was  hemmed  in  at  Saldanha  Bay 
and  had  to  surrender. 


MAKANA,  or  Links,  a  famous  Xosa 
doctor  and  warrior  who  aimed  to 
unite  all  the  Xosa  clans  into  one 
strong  nation.  Led  the  attack  on 
Grahamstown  in  1819.  Surrendered 
to  the  British  forces,  and  was  sent 
to  Bobben  Island,  and  was  drowned 
in  1822  whilst  attempting  to  escape 
to  the  mainland. 


Malan,  Hon.  F.  S.,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture at  Cape,  1908.  Minister  of 
Education  under  Union,  1910. 

Maritz,  Gerrit,  leader  of  the  third 
party  of  Dutch  emigrants  from  Cape 
Colony  in  1836.  Assisted  Potgieter 
to  punish  Moselekatse.  Became 
head  of  the  emigrants  in  Natal 
after  Retief's  death. 

Maitiand,  Sir  Peregrine,  served  in  the 
Peninsular  War  and  was  present  at 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Governor  of 
the  Cape,  1844-46.  Was  recalled 
for  the  dilatory  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  the  "  War  of  the  Axe." 

Macartney,  Earl,  Governor  of  the 
Cape,  1797-98.  A  stout  anti-re- 
publican, and  severe  on  those  who 
sympathised  with  republican  prin- 
ciples. 

Merriman,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  X.,  member  of 
the  Cabinet  during  the  ministries  of 
Molteno,  Scanlen,  Rhodes,  and 
Schreiner.  Premier  of  Cape  Colony, 
1908-10. 

Milner,  Lord,  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Cape  and  High  Commis- 
sioner of  South  Africa  in  1897. 
Governor  of  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Free  State,  1901-5.  Resigned  in 
April  1905,  after  eight  years' 
arduous  toil. 

Mist,  Jacob  de,  an  able  Dutch  lawyer, 
sent  out  by  the  Batavian  Republic 
to  receive  the  Cape  from  the  British 
in  1803. 

Mitchell,  Sir  C.  B.,  Governor  of  Natal, 
1889-93. 

Moffatt,  Robert,  D.D.,  sent  out  to 
South  Africa  in  1816  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Settled  at 
Kuruman,  and  translated  the  Bible 
into  the  Sechuana  language.  Died 
in  1883. 

Molteno,  Sir  J.  C.,  first  Premier  of 
the  Cape,  1872.  Promoted  rail- 
ways from  the  seaports  to  the 
interior. 
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Moselekatse,  a  Zulu  chief,  who  having 
offended  Tshaka,  fled  from  Zulu- 
land,  and  set  up  a  rival  kingdom 
north  of  the  Vaal.  Defeated  by  the 
emigrant  Boers,  he  retreated  beyond 
the  Limpopo,  and  established  the 
Matabele  kingdom. 

Moshesh,  a  shrewd  Basuto  chief,  who 
about  1820  took  possession  of  Thaba 
Bosigo,  a  strong  natural  fortress, 
and  gathered  round  him  the  rem- 
nants of  the  tribes  broken  by  Tshaka. 
Was  frequently  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  Orange  Free  State  about 
boundary  lines,  and  to  save  his 
people  from  annihilation,  placed  his 
country  in  1868  under  British  pro- 
tection. 

NDLAMBE,  son  of  the  Xosa  chief 
Barabe.  Was  insulted  and  im- 
prisoned by  his  nephew  Gaika,  from 
whom,  in  1799,  he  made  his  escape, 
crossed  the  Fish  River,  and  settled 
in  the  Zuurveld.  Was  driven  out 
of  the  Zuurveld  by  the  British  in 
1812.  Defeated  Gaika  in  1818  on 
the  Kommetje  Flats.  Was  defeated 
in  1819  by  British  forces. 

Noodt,  Pieter  Gysbert  Van,  Governor 
of  the  Cape,  1727-29.  Was  a  surly, 
ill-tempered  man,  generally  disliked. 

Napier,  Sir  George,  served  in  the 
Peninsular  War.  Lost  his  arm  at 
the  storming  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo. 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  1838-44. 
Annexed  Natal  to  the  Colony  in 
1843. 


OVERBEKE,  ARNOUT  VAN,  Admiral 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  fleet. 
Visited  the  Cape  in  1672,  and  re- 
commended the  purchase  from  the 
Hottentots  of  the  country  from 
Saldanha  Bay  to  False  Bay. 

PANDA,  a  Zulu  chief,  who  fled  from 
his  brother  Dingaan  into  Natal  in 
1839.  With  the  aid  of  the  Dutch 
he  overthrew  Dingaan,  and  became 
King  of  the  Zulu  nation. 


Pine,  Sir  B.  C.,  Lieut.-Governor  of 
Natal,  1850-56 ;  1873,  1874. 

Plettenberg,  Joachim  van,  educated 
as  a  lawyer.  Governor  of  the  Cape, 
1774-85.  Having  little  control  over 
his  subordinates,  bribery  and  trad- 
ing became  common  amongst  the 
officials,  and  he  was  recalled  by  the 
Council  of  Seventeen. 

Porter,  Mr.  William,  Attorney-General 
of  the  Cape  from  1840  to  1865. 
Distinguished  for  his  legal  attain- 
ments and  high  character. 

Potgieter,  Hendrik,  leader  of  the  Coles- 
berg  party  of  Dutch  emigrants  in 
1836.  Defeated  Moselekatse's  war- 
riors at  Vechtkop.  Settled  in  the 
Transvaal. 

Pottinger,  Sir  H.,  served  in  India 
many  years.  Governor  of  the  Cape 
1846-47.  Concluded  the  "War  of 
the  Axe." 

Pretorius,  Andries,  Dutch  emigrant 
farmer.  Defeated  Dingaan  at  Blood 
Biver.  Beleaguered  the  English 
forces  in  Durban.  Drove  Major 
Warden  out  of  Bloemfontein.  Was 
defeated  at  Boomplaats.  Betired 
to  the  Transvaal,  and  secured  its 
independence  by  the  Sand  Biver 
treaty  in  the  year  1852. 

Pretorius,  Marthlnus  Wessels,  son  of 
Andries  Pretorius.  First  Presi- 
dent of  South  African  Bepublic, 
1855-60;  1864-72.  President  of 
Orange  Free  State,  1860-63. 

Pringle,  Thomas,  born  in  Scotland. 
Emigrated  to  the  Cape  in  1820.  In 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Fairbairn, 
started  the  Commercial  Advertiser. 
Beturaed  to  England  in  1826,  and 
became  Secretary  to  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.  Wrote  many 
poems  on  South  Africa  and  its 
people. 


QUAELBERG,  CORNELIS  VAN,  Com- 
mander of  the  Cape,  1666-68.  Dis- 
missed for  rendering  help  to  the 
rival  French  East  Indian  fleet. 
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RETIEF,  PIETER,  leader  of  the  Winter- 
berg  party  in  the  Great  Trek  of 
1836.  Proceeded  to  Natal,  where 
with  seventy  companions  he  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  Dingaan. 

Reitz,  F.  W.,  elected  President  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  in  1889. 

Rhodes,   Cecil,   Rt.   Hon.,   son   of   an 

English  clergyman.  Came  out  to 
Africa  in  1869  for  his  health.  At 
Kimberley  amassed  a  large  fortune, 
and  succeeded  in  amalgamating  the 
various  diamond  mines  so  as  to 
control  the  output.  Entered  Cape 
Parliament,  and  in  1890  became 
Premier.  Was  the  chief  promoter 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany formed  in  1889  for  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Rhodesia,  which 
is  named  after  him. 

Riebeek,  Jan  van,  a  ship's  surgeon. 
Appointed  in  1652  to  establish  in 
Table  Valley  a  provision  station  for 
the  Dutch  East  Indian  fleet.  An  ad- 
mirable pioneer.  Became  Governor 
of  Malacca,  and  Secretary  to  the 
Council  of  India. 

Rosmead,  Lord,  Governor  successively 
of  Ceylon,  New  South  Wales,  New 
Zealand,  and  of  the  Cape,  1880-89 ; 
1894-97.  Arbitrated  between  the 
Cape  and  the  Basutos,  bringing  the 
war  to  a  close. 


SALDANHA,  ANTONIO  DA,  the  first 
Portuguese  captain  to  enter  Table 
Bay.  He  ascended  Table  Mountain 
in  1503,  and  gave  it  its  present 
name. 

Sandile,  son  of  Gaika,  and  at  his 
father's  death  chief  of  the  Gaika 
tribe.  Resisted  in  1846  the  sur- 
render of  criminals,  and  the  "  War 
of  the  Axe "  followed.  Took  an 
active  part  in  the  great  Xosa  war  of 
1850-53.  Joined  the  Gcalekas  in 
attacking  the  Fingos  in  1877,  and 
was  shot  in  a  skirmish  in  the  Pirie 
Bush. 


Sauer,  Hon.  J.  W.,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  at  Cape,  1898  and 
1908.  Minister  of  Railways  and 
Harbours  under  Union,  1910. 

Schmidt,  George,  in  1737,  first  Mora- 
vian Missionary  to  the  Hottentots, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  settle  at 
Genadendal,  in  Caledon  district. 

!  Scanlen,  Sir  Thomas,  Premier  of  the 
Cape,  1881-84.  Proposed  to  hand 
over  the  Transkeian  territories  to 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  in 
consequence  had  to  resign. 

Sehreiner,  W.  P.,  Premier  of  the 
Cape,  1898-1900. 

Selborne,  Second  Earl  of  (cr.  1883), 
William  Waldegrave  Palmer.  Ap- 
pointed Governor-General  of  Trans- 
vaal and  Orange  Free  State,  and 
High  Commissioner  for  South 
Africa,  1905,  in  succession  to  Lord 
Milner. 

Shaw,  Rev.  W.,  Wesleyan  minister. 
Appointed  chaplain  to  the  London 
party  of  the  British  settlers  in  1820. 
Established  numerous  mission 
stations  amongst  the  Gcalekas  and 
Gaikas.  Wrote  "  The  Story  of  my 
Mission." 

Shepstone,  Sir  Theophilus,  became 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  in  Natal 
in  1856.  Annexed  the  Transvaal  to 
the  English  Crown  in  1877. 

Shippard,  Sir  S.  G.  Appointed  Deputy 
Administrator  of  Bechuanaland  in 
1885.  Formerly  a  judge  of  the 
Eastern  Districts  Court  in  the 
Cape. 

Sluysken,  Abraham  Josias,  resided  for 
many  years  in  India.  Commissioner- 
General  at  the  Cape,  1793-95.  De- 
fended the  Cape  against  the 
British,  but  had  to  surrender,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  Holland. 

Smart,  Sir  T.  W.,  Colonial  Secretary 
at  Cape,  1898.  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works,  1900.  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands  and  Public  Works, 
1904-8. 
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Smith,  Sir  Happy,  served  in  the  Penin- 
sular War,  and  fought  at  Waterloo. 
Conducted  the  war  against  Hintza 
in  1834.  Defeated  the  Sikhs  in 
India  at  Aliwal  in  1846.  Governor 
of  the  Cape,  1847-52.  Added  the 
Orange  Free  State  to  the  Grown, 
1848.  Conducted  the  war  against 
the  Ama-Xosa  in  1850-51. 

Smuts,  Hon.  J.  C.,  State  Attorney, 
Transvaal,  1893.  Colonial  Secretary, 
1906.  Minister  of  Interior,  Mines, 
and  Defence  under  Union,  1910. 

Somerset,  Lopd  C.,  Governor  of  the 
Cape,  1814-26.  He  was  imperious 
and  arbitrary,  but  took  deep  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  Colony,  im- 
porting improved  breeds  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep.  The  Slachter's 
Nek  rebellion,  attack  on  Grahams- 
town  by  the  Gaikas,  and  arrival  of 
the  British  settlers  were  the  chief 
events  during  his  rule. 

Sprigg,  Sir  J.  Gordon,  Premier  of  the 
Cape,  1878-81;  1888-90;  1897; 
1900-1903.  Promoted  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act  (1879)  and  the 
Customs  Union  Bill  (1888). 

Stel,  Simon  van  dep,  Commander  and 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  1679-99.  He 
was  shrewd,  and  made  an  excellent 
ruler.  Founded  Stellenbosch.  Ex- 
plored Namaqualand.  Encouraged 
tree-planting.  Died  at  Constantia 
in  1712. 

Stel,  Adriaan  van  dep,  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Cape  in  1699  on 
the  retirement  of  his  father.  He 
neglected  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  farmed  on  a  large  scale  for  his 
own  personal  profit.  In  1707  he 
was  dismissed  from  his  office. 

Steyn,  M.  T.,  President  of  Orange  Free 
State  1895-1901.  A  large-hearted 
and  sympathetic  patriot. 

Stoekenstrom,  Sip  Andries,  Lieut. - 
Governor  of  the  Eastern  Districts 
of  the  Cape,  with  instructions  to 
restore  the  Province  of  Queen 
Adelaide  to  the  Ama-Xosa.  His 


policy  was  opposed  by  the  colonists, 
and  he  resigned  his  office.  In  the 
"  War  of  the  Axe "  he  was  made 
Commandant  of  the  burgher  forces, 
and  rendered  valuable  aid. 

Suffren,  Admiral,  an  illustrious  French 
naval  officer,  who  was  sent  out  in 
1781  to  protect  the  Cape  from  the 
English  fleet  under  Commodore 
Johnstone,  whom  he  defeated  at 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

Swellengrebel,  Hendrik,  the  only  colo- 
nial-born Governor  of  the  Cape, 
1739-51.  He  was  a  plain,  sensible 
man,  who  aimed  to  act  justly  to 
everyone.  Swellendam  is  named 
after  him. 


TAS,  ADAM,  a  burgher  of  Stellenbosch, 
who  drew  up  the  charges  which  led 
to  the  recall  of  Adriaan  van  der 

Stel. 

Tshaka,  became  chief  of  the  Zulus  in 
1810.  The  "  Attila  "  of  South  Africa. 
He  ruled  by  terror  only,  and  is 
believed  to  have  destroyed  during 
his  reign  two  hundred  native  clans. 
He  was  murdered  in  1828  by  his 
brother  Dingaan,  and  is  buried 
near  Stanger  in  Natal. 

Tulbagh,  Ryk,  Governor  of  Cape, 
1751-71.  He  was  a  wise,  just,  and 
prudent  ruler,  and  had  risen  in  the 
Company's  service  from  the  position 
of  a  junior  clerk.  He  was  beloved 
by  all  as  "  Father  Tulbagh." 


UPINGTON,  SIR  T.,  born  in  Ireland. 
Attorney-General  of  the  Cape,  1878, 
Premier,  1884-88.  In  1892  he 
was  made  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Capetown.  In  1896  re- 
signed and  again  became  Attorney- 
General. 


WAGENAAR,  ZACHARIAS,  Comman- 
der of  the  Cape,  1662-66.  Experi- 
enced but  indolent. 
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Walt,  Tjaart  van  der,  Commander,  in 
1802,  of  the  Swellendam  Burghers, 
who  were  called  out  to  attack  the 
Ama-Xosa  and  Hottentots,  then 
ravaging  the  Zuurveld.  Was  killed 
in  a  skirmish  at  the  Kouga  Hills, 
near  Baviaan's  Eiver. 


Walton,  Sir  E.,  son  of  Rev.  J.  Walton, 
Wesleyan  Minister.  Proprietor  of 
Eastern  Province  Herald.  Trea- 
surer-General at  Cape  1904-8. 


Warren,  Sir  Charles,  commanded 
the  force  which  in  1884  entered 
Bechuanaland  to  uphold  the 
Queen's  supremacy,  and  to  make 
an  equitable  settlement  of  all  land 
disputes  between  Europeans  and 
natives. 


Wolseley,  Viscount,  served  in  the 
Crimean  War  and  the  Indian 
Wutiny.  Finished  the  Zulu  War  in 
1879,  and  divided  Zululand  into 
thirteen  chieftaincies.  Attacked 
Sekukuni  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
destroyed  his  stronghold  in  the 
same  year. 

Woltemade,  Wolraad,  a  dairyman 
living  near  Capetown,  who,  in  1773, 
rescued  fourteen  sailors  from  the 
Jonge  Thomas,  wrecked  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Salt  River,  and  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  waves,  and 
perished. 

Wodehouse,  Sir  Philip,  Governor  of 
the  Cape,  1861-70.  He  purchased 
for  £500  the  first  diamond  dis- 
covered near  the  Orange  River. 
Annexed  Griqualand  West  and 
Basutoland  to  the  British  Crown. 
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TAKEN     CHIEFLY     FKOM     THE     PAPEBS     DRAWN     UP     BY     THE 
CAPE    UNIVERSITY. 

A. 

1.  Assign  dates  to  the  following  events  :  Landing  of  Van  Eiebeek, 
Arrival  of  British  Settlers,  Emancipation  of  Slaves,  Appearance  of 
Makana,  Prophecy  of  Umhlakaza,  Arrival  of  Huguenots,  War  of 
the  Axe,  Battle  of  Muizenburg. 

2.  Give   the   present   boundaries  of   British  South  Africa  and 
those  of  the  Cape  when  the  Dutch  ceased  to  rule  in  1806. 

3.  What  events  took  place  under  the  government  of  Simon  van 
der  Stel? 

4.  What  religious  motive  prompted  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal 
to  seek  a  way  to  India  by  sea  ? 

5.  Between  what  opposing  forces  was  the  Battle  of  Blauwberg 
fought  ?     To  what  results  did  it  lead  ? 

B. 

1.  What  names  are  associated  with  the  establishment  of  a  Free 
Press  in  South  Africa  ? 

2.  When  and  under  what  circumstances  was  the  Anti-Convict 
League  formed? 

3.  Write  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
by  the  Portuguese  and  other  early  navigators. 

4.  Give  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  the  Cape  by  the  Dutch, 
the  name  of  the  first  Dutch  commander,  and  tell  any  particulars 
of  this  period  of  Cape  history. 

5.  Assign  dates  to  :  .Recall  of  Adriaan  van  der  Stel,  Proclamation 
of  Fish  Eiver  as  eastern  boundary  of  the  Colony,  the  several  Kafir 
Wars,  Annexation  of  British  Kaffraria. 
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C. 

1.  Give  dates  and  brief  descriptions  of  (a)  Immigration  of  French 
refugees,  (b)  First  and  Second  Capitulation  of  the  Colony  to  the 
British,  (c)  Arrival  of  British  settlers ;  Sand  Eiver  Treaty. 

2.  In  what  year  was  responsible  government  established  at  the 
Cape  ?     Who  was  the  first  Premier  ? 

3.  Mention   any  facts  which   illustrate  the  progress  of   South 
Africa  during  the  present  century. 

4.  Describe  the  various  elements  of   the  population  of   South 
Africa. 

5.  Describe  the  condition  of  the  settlement  at  the  Cape  in  the 
years  1652-1656,    and  compare   it  with  the  state  of  the  Colony 
u,  century  later. 


D. 

1.  When  and  why  did  the  great  emigration  of  Dutch  farmers 
take  place  ? 

2.  State  the  causes  that  led  to  the  several  Kafir  wars  during 
the  19th  century  and  under  what  Governors  they  took  place. 

3.  Give  an  outline  of  the  events  that    occurred   under    the 
governorship  of  Sir  George  Grey. 

4.  Assign  dates  to :  Abandonment  of  Orange  Eiver  Sovereignty, 
Battle   of   Boomplaats,  Rebellion  at  Swellendam,  Eule  of  Lord 
Charles  Somerset,  Klaas  Stuurman. 

5.  Trace  the  course  of  events  at  the  Cape  during  the  rule  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company. 


E. 

1.  Assign  dates  to :  Abolition  of  Slavery,  Discovery  of  Diamonds, 
Annexation  of  Transvaal,  Annexation  of  Natal,  Establishment  of 
Free  Press,  Battle  of  Muizenburg,  Meeting  of  First  Parliament. 

2.  What  events  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Orange  Eiver 
Sovereignty  ? 
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3.  State  concisely  what  you  know  of  the  following  persons  : 
Janssens,  De  Mist,  Pieter  Eetief,  Hintza,  Langalibalele,  Landdrost 
Stockenstrom,  Thomas  Pringle,  Bartholomew  Dias. 

4.  Give  the  names  of  the  Governors  who  ruled  at  the  following 
dates,  and   mention  events   in   connection  with  each   of   them : 
1679-99,  1728,  1751-71,  1793-5. 

5.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Natal. 


F. 

1.  Mention  the  principal  events  with  which  the  following  names 
are  connected :  Admiral  Lucas,  Gaika,  De  Lille,  Makana,  Adam 
Tas,  De  Mist,  Lord  C.  Somerset,  Arnout  van  Overbeke,  Umhlakaza. 

2.  State  the   reasons   assigned  by  the  Dutch   farmers  for  the 
great    migration     from     the     Cape,     and     briefly     trace     their 
wanderings. 

3.  State  how  the  Batavian  Kepublic  acquired  possession  of  the 
Cape,  and  under  what  circumstances  they  lost  it  again. 

4.  Assign  dates  to :  Slaughter  of  the  Cattle  by  the  Ama-Xosa, 
Loss  of  the  Birkenhead,  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

5.  What  events  stimulated  the  Dutch  to  trade  with  India  ? 


G. 

1.  Account  for  the  following  names,  and  state  what  you  know 
of  the  persons  and  events  connected  with  them  :  Tulbagh,  Swellen- 
dam,    Stellenbosch,    Saldanha    Bay,    Eiebeek,    Caledon,    Natal, 
Somerset,  Durban,  Stockenstrom,  Grahamstown,  Graaff  Beinet. 

2.  Give  dates  and   brief   descriptions  of  the  Kafir  wars   since 
1820. 

3.  Give  the  name  of  the  commander  who  styled  the  Cape  "  the 
Cape  of  Storms,"  and  of  the  king  who  gave  it  its  present  name; 
the  name  of  the  first   Dutch  Governor   at   the  Cape ;    the   first 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 

4.  Put  events  to  following  dates :  9th  April,  1820 ;  18th  Jan., 
1826 ;  llth  June,  1795  ;  9th  May,  1689. 

5.  What  do  you  know  about  the  following  :  Moshesh,  Uithalder, 
Van  Noodt,  Vasco  da  Gama  ? 
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H. 

1.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  engagements  at  Berea,  Blauw- 
berg,  Boomplaats. 

2.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  terrible  Christmas  of  1850  ? 

3.  Assign   dates   to    the    following    events :    Landing    of   Van 
Biebeek,  Battle  of  Gwanga,  Eebellion  of  Burghers  at  Swellendam 
and  Graaff  Eeinet,  First  Outbreak  of  Small-pox. 

4.  Give  some  account  of  the  following  persons  :  Eyk  Tulbagh, 
Tjaart  van  der  Walt,  Sir  C.  Brand,  Woltemade,  Colonel  Graham. 

5.  How  are  the  following  names  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Cape  ?     Xabecca  Eiver,  Gwanga,  Boomah   Pass,   Fort   Cox, 
Berea,  Waterkloof. 

I. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  Dingaan's  treacherous  murder  of  Pieter 
Retief  and  his  companions. 

2.  Why  did  England  retain  possession  of  the  Cape  and  Ceylon 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  ? 

3.  Name  the  districts  of  the   Cape  at  the  time  of  its  second 
capture  by  the  British. 

4.  Give   an    account   of    the    arrival   and    settlement    of    the 
Huguenots  at  the  Cape. 

5.  What  do  you  know  about   the   following  persons:    Colonel 
Somerset,    Sir    Andries    Stockenstrom,    Tshaka,    Eichard    King, 
Andries  Pretorius,  George  Schmidt. 


J. 

1.  When  were  the  Provinces  of  the  Cape,  Transvaal,  Natal  and 
Orange  Free  State  united  under  one  government  ? 

2.  Mention  some   events  that  took   place   in   the   time  of  the 
following  Governors :    Sir  John  Cradock,  Lord  C.  Somerset,  Sir 
L.  Cole,  and  Sir  G.  Grey. 

3.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  Navigation  Act,  and  how  did  it 
affect  the  Dutch  sea-carrying  trade  ? 
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4.  Give  some  account  of :  Lord  Glenelg,  Dingaan,    Sir  Harry 
Smith,  Sluysken,  Sir  J.  Brand,  Vasco  da  Gama. 

5.  Mention  three  most  distinguished   Dutch   commanders  and 
governors,  and  the  chief  events  that  occurred  during  their  rule. 

K. 

1.  Mention  the  events  connected  with  the  rule  of  Sir  P.  Wode- 
house,  Sir  B.  Frere,  Sir  G.  Cathcart. 

2.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  history  of  the  Cape  before  1652. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  great  Kafir  War  of  1850-53. 

4.  State  what  you  know  of :  the  Council  of  Seventeen,  Farmers' 
Petition  of  1672,  Wreck   of   the   Haarlem,   the   Building   of  the 
"  Castle,"  Wreck  of  the  Stavenisse,  the  Downfall  of  Adriaan  van 
der  Stel,  the  Sumptuary  Laws. 

5.  What  events   happened  in    Europe  which   led  England   to 
occupy  the  Cape  in  1806  ? 

L. 

1.  State  what  you  know  of  the  condition  of  the  Cape  at   the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  with  regard  to  extent  and 
population. 

2.  What  was  the  object  of  the  Netherlands  East  India  Company 
in  establishing  a  station  in  Table  Valley  ? 

3.  Describe  the  appearance  and  habits  of   the  Kafir   races   of 
South  Africa. 

4.  State  what  you  know  of :  the   Farmers'    Petition    of    1779, 
Expulsion  of  Kafirs  from  the  Zuurveld,  Attack  on  Grahamstown, 
Wreck  of  the  Birkenhead,  Dingaan's  Day. 

5.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  Zulu  War  of  1879 — its  causes, 
chief  engagements,  and  results. 

M. 

1.  Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Dutch  emigrant  farmers  during 
their  stay  in  Natal. 

2.  What  was  the  form  of  government  under  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company? 
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3.  What  was  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  ?     Give  an  account  of 
the  war  that  arose  from  the  attempts  to  enforce  it. 

4.  State  the  causes  and  principal  events  of  the  Kafir  wars  of 
1850-52  and  1877. 

5.  Assign  events  in  Cape  history  to  the  following  dates:  1853, 
1838,  1795,  1793,  1745. 

N. 

1.  Explain    the   origin   of    the   following    names :    Uitenhage, 
Fransche  Hoek,  Cradock,  Port  Elizabeth,  Kimberley,    Colesberg, 
Barkly,  Pretoria,  Jansenville. 

2.  What  events  in  Cape  history  are  connected  with  the  names 
of  Earl  Grey,  John  Fairbairn,  Waterkloof,  Sir  J.  Herschel  ? 

3.  In  what  way  did  the  Eeformation  affect  the  history  of  South 
Africa  ? 

4.  What  are  the  respective  duties  of  the  Union  Parliament  and 
of  a  Provincial  Council  ? 

5.  Describe  some  results  of  the  various  mineral  discoveries  in 
South  Africa. 


1.  On  what  day  was  the  political  union  of  Cape  Colony,  Free 
State,    Natal   and   Transvaal   effected  ?      What    other  important 
event  does  that  day  commemorate  ? 

2.  What  is  the  number  of  representatives  that  each  Province 
sends  to  the  House  of  Assembly  ? 

3.  Who  was  the  first  Governor-General  of  the  Union,  and  the 
first  Premier  ? 

4.  When  was  the  first  Union  Parliament  opened  and  by  whom  ? 

5.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  Cullinan  diamond. 

6.  What  are  the  several  divisions  of  the  Union  Defence  Force  ? 
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